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Tecl'inical  Problem 


for  understanding  seismicity 


Although  a  coasistent  and  relatively  successful  theoretical  and 
empirical  framework  has  been  developed  for  understanding  seismicity 
near  lithospheric  plate  boundaries,  earthquakes  occurring  within 
these  boundaries  remain  a  little  understcod  phanomenon.  Intraplate 
earthquakes  are  less  common  than  seisnic  events  in  active  tectonic 
regions,  but  they  are  kno»^?n  to  reach  large  Eagnltudes.  The  fact  that 
propagation  of  seismic  energy  is  core  efficient  in  at  least  some 
intraplate  regions  coupled  V7ith  the  general  lack  of  engineering 
precautions  again  ;t  the  occurrence  of  nearby  earthquakes  in  these 
regions  dramatically  increases  the  potential  destructiveness  of  a 
large  intraplate  event.  In  addition  to  the  implications  for  seismic 
hazard  evaluation,  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  intra¬ 
plate  seismicity  makes  discrimination  of  such  events  from  nuclear 
explosions  very  difficult.  The  problem  which  this  study  addresses  is 
therefore  to  correlate  what  is  known  about  intraplate  seismicity,  and 
to  apply,  old  and  new  research  techniques  to  this  study  in  order  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  the  events. 

General  Method 

In  order  to  circumvent  the  iimitatlcns  placed  on  studies  of  intraplate 
seismicity  by  the  infrequent  occurrence  of  such  earthquakes,  data  from 
sources  outside  of  seismology  must  be  inco  and  evaluated  in  a 

study  such  as  this  one.  Collection  and  synthesis  of  information  from 
precise  leveling,  theoretical  geomechanics  sea  level  observations, 
geomorphology,  photogeology,  the  sediaientary  record,  igneous  activity 
and  faulting  have  been  undertaken.  Several  literature  revie'ws  on 
related  subjects  have  been  completed.  A  complete  data  set  of  elevation 
change  measurements  for  the  eastern  United  States  lias  been  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Geodetic  Survey.  This  leveling  data  has 
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:been  used  to  proxfida  valuable  inforiaation.  on  vertical  crustal  movements 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  Theoretical  toinputations  have  been  used 
to  derive  physical  models  of  the  forces  vjhich  may  be  responsible  for 
these  leveling  deriv'ed  movements.  The  study  group  in  photogioldgy  has 
obtained  and  analysed  ERTS  (now  LANDSAT)  and  SKXLAB  photographs  of 
Eurasia  and  the  llrsited  States.  Special  U'-2  nissions  have  been  flom 
to  provide  detailed  coverage  of  regions  of  particular  interest  in  the 
United  Staes.  Mapping  of  photo  features  has  been  integrated  with 
available  seismic  fault  plane  solutions,  seisfliclty  patterns j  and  In 
situ  stress  measurements.  Field  excursions  were  undertaken  to  verify 
and  identify  features  indicated  in  aerial  photographs  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  as  wall  as  to  investigate  areas  of  particular  interest 
as  suggested  by  leveling  and  seismic  stuu:‘ss. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  research  concerning  the  eastern  United 
States,  considerable  effort  has  been  directed  at  another  intraplate  region, 
China.  In  attempting  to  study  the  seismicity  of  intraplate  regions  one  finds 
that  mainland  China  is  ideally  suited  for  this  type  of  investigation 
because  of  its  relatively  high  seismic  activity  and  large  number  of 
destructive  eartliquakes.  In  addition,  the  recorded  history  of  Chinese 
earthquakes  goes  back  much  farther  than  any  other  area  in  the  world,  thus 
making  China  the  best  location.  f«it  the  study  of  time  variations  earthquake 
activity.  Seismicity  maps  covering  various  time  periods  and  magnitude 
ranges  have  been  made.  The  use  of  the  ERTS  imagery  and  geosorphology 
permit  one  to  determine  recent  crustal  movements  and  to  better  define 
the  tectonic  structure  of  China.  Based  on  the  ERTS  imagery.  Quaternary 
faults  in  China  have  been  laapped.  Study  of  individual  earthquake  series 
and  their  aftershocks  were  carried  out  in  order  to  define  fault  trends  and 
to  investigate  the  space,  time,  and  magnitude  variations  along  these  zones 


of  weakness.  Such  studies  will  help  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  larger 
earthquakes  such  as  the  1966  series  near  Hsing-t'ai  in  an  area  that  was 
previously  tnbught  to  be  seismically  inactive. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  generality  of  the  conclusioi  s  reached  in 
the  detailed  fesearch  concerning  the  eastern  United  States  and  China, 
results  of  similar  studies  in  other  regions,  particularly  in  Japan,  Birope, 
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and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  exaiained  so  that  any  fundamental  relatiolihlps 
coraon.  to  all  areas  can  be  discerned  and  contrasts  understood. 

lechnlcal  Results 

'  Our  efforts  toward  understanding  normally  aseisniic  regions  with  an 
integrated,  interdisciplinary  approach  have  focused  on  two  geographic 
areas,  wd-th  specific  prograffls  under  each: 

(1)  Eastern  United  States 

(a)  Cretaceous  and  Cenosoic  faults  and  their  relation  to  known  seismicity 

(b)  regional  synthesis  of  vertical  raovements  from  relavellng  data 

(c)  comparisons  of  releveiing  data  and  tide  gauge  ineasurenehts 

(d)  local  studies  vjhere  releveiing  data  suggests  possible  near-surface 
fault  novements 

(e)  possible  systematic  errors  in  releveiing 

(2)  China 

(a)  using  ERTS  iaagery  and  seismicity  data  to  study  seisaotectbnics 

(b)  relocating  events  in  a  earthquake  swarm  to  determine  the  fault 
plane 

(c)  Quaternary  faulting  in  Taiwan 

Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  in  eastern  ^lorth  Amer  1  c a ;  Suirunary 

Because  Cretaceous  and  Cenoaoic  faulting  occurred  after  the 
last  major  tectonic  event  in  eastern  North  America,  such  faulting  was 
produced  in  a  normally  aseismic  region.  Seisniic  data  accumulate  slowly 
in  such  regions,  so  data  on  faulting  are  valuable  for  understanding 
intraplate  tectonics.  Dating  fault  movement  usually  depends  on  the 
pfesense  of  Cretaceous  and  younger  sediments  or  features  such  as  glacial 
striatlons.  Because  such  sediments  are  absent  from  most  of  eastern  North 
America,  intraplate  surface  faulting  is  probably  much  more  abundant 
than  reported  here  (see  AppendiK  A) .  Furthermore,  there  have  not  been 
systematic  field  investigations  for  such  faulting  except  in  small  areas. 

The  known  distribution  of  the  faulting  shows  some  correlation  with 
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historic 
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been  found  to  correlate  with  geological  structures  suggesting  that 
these  structures  may  represent  areas  of  crustal  instability.  Large 
regions  of  the  eastern  U.S.  seen  to  exhibit  coherent  patterns  of 
vertical  crustal  Eovesent;  for  exaaple,  the  Appalachians  arc  presently 
rising  \^ith  respect  to  the  coastal  areas,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal 
Plains  are  subsiding  relative  to  the  continental  interior,  and  the 
central  U.S.  is  tilting  dom  toward  the  east.  See  Appendix  B  for  further 
discussion. 

Recent  Vertical  Crustal  Movenents  fron  Level  ins  and  Sea  Level  Measurenar.t 


Along  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.S. :  SuEstarv. 

Sea  level  measureinents  indicate  relative  vertical  crustal  icovements 
in  the  Atlantic  coastal  regions.  Coisparisoiis  of  sea  level  raeasureaents 
with  leveling  results  were  used  to  investigate  possible  error  sources  in 
the  two  methods.  Differences  in  sea-level  measurements  between  separate 
locations  nay  indicate  possible  short-term  crustal  movements  (i.e. 
periods  on  the  order  of  100  years).  In  spite  of  the  inherent  uncertainti 
in  both  sea  level  and  leveling  results,  we  find  that  the  apparent  crustal 
movements  indicated  by  these  methods  pr,cbably  reflect  real  earth  movunent 
and  provide  important  information  on  the  tectonic  processes  operating  in 
the  eastern  U.S.  The  results  of  this  study  are  presented  more  fully 
in  Appendix  C.  Although  this  region  is  called  ’'aseisraic*',  these  results 
indicate  that  it  is  far  from  being  "inactive". 


■nB  Data 


When  near  surface  faults  suffer  displacement  with  a  significant  vertical 
component  (due  either  to  earthquakes  or  gradual  slip)*  one  tfould 
•ej^ect  to  sea  relatively  steep  tilts  in  the  surface  defornation  pattern 
derived  from  repeated  levelings  across  active  faults. 

One  of  the  cost  striking  examples  in  the  leveling  data  of  the  eastern 


Uiiitea  States  which  res>2mbles  fault  displacec 


•was  noted  ii 


i:ern 


Kentucky 5  just  inside  the  Mississippi  ^bayment.  After  a  detailed  study 
of  the  data  and  the  region.  It  was  concludQd  that  a  fault  here  is  Indeed 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  anomalous  movement  seen  in  the  leveling 
data.  See  Appendix  D  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  results. 

The  ftefraetion  Error  in  Precise  Leveling ;  SunsBarv 

Changes  in  the  index  of  refraction  of  light,  caused  mainly  by  changes 
in  air  temperaturej  may  cause  systematic  errors  in  leveling.  Comparisons 
of  two  levelings  with  different  errors  will  result  in  apparent,  but  unreal, 
vertical  ooveE’ents.  Because  our  work  is  in  part  concerned  with  leveling 
data,  the  possible  effect  of  such  an  error  was  investigated  theoretically. 
Preliminary  results  ’.d,th  simple  temperature  gradients  suggest  that  this 
error  is  not  significant,  but  all  possible  temperature  gradients  have 
not  been  investigated  thoroughly.  See  Appendix  E  for  a  detailed  discussion 
of  these  results. 


Seisniclty  and  Quaternary  Faulting  in  China: 
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With  newly  made  iBosiacs  of  L.4KDSAT  (formerly  ERTS)  imagery  of  China, 
criteria  were  developed  to  distfnguish  liaeanents  on  the  imagery  that 
probably  represent  Quaternary  faults.  By  analysis  of  lANDSAT  inagery, 
large  strike-slip  faults  in  western  China  were  noted  for  the'  first  time. 

Both  the  map  of  faults  and  newly  coopiled  seismicity  maps  show  a  change 
in  tccU«jnics  from  eastern  to  western  China,  As  has  been  previously  proposed. 
It  appears  that  the  tectonics  in  western  China  are  dominated  by  the  effects 


of  tfce  collision  of  the  India  and  Eurasia  plates.  A  jmssiac  of  snail  plats* 
as  has  been  proposed  for  some  other  regions  of  diffuse  seisnicityj  is  not 
apparent  for  China.  As  in  some  other  Intraplate  areas.  Paleozoic  mountain 
ranges  still  have  lainor  seismicity  associated  with  them.  DetaUefl,  dlscussJ 
on  the  seismotectonlcs  of  China  is  in  AppendiK  F. 
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i:ior.  of  the  1966  terthquake  Series  in  Norther 


a  Uslne  the 


Method  of  Joint  Epicenter  Datennlriatton ;  Sunaary 


A  series  of  destructive  earthquakes  occurred  in  northern  China  during 
Match  1966.  in  an  area  with  no  previous  instruoentally  located  seisaicity. 
Examination  of  MNDSAT-1  imagery  revealed  evidence  of  recent  surface  faulting 
in  this  and  other  nearby  regions  of  northern  China.  The  method  of  ''Joint 
Epicenter  Determination"  (JED)  was  used  to  relocate  the  epicenters  of  the 
earthquakes*  Tnese  locations,  along  X'd.th  published  fault  plane  solutions, 
historical  earthquake  records,  and  LAMDS.4T-1  imagery  are  in  very  good 
agreement  with  the  published  field  investigations  that  reported  the  earth¬ 
quakes  to  have  occurred  along  a  large  right-lateral  strike-slip  fault  zone* 
The  sense  of  sotion  on  this  strike-slip  feature  appears  to  be  related  to  an 
extensional  stress  system  oriented  MW-SSE  in  the  region  of  the  Shansi 
Graben  and  the  North  China  Plain.  Details  of  tliis  report  are  in  Appendix  6. 


Quaternary  Faulting  in  Eastern  Taixmn; 
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recent  hypotheses  suggest  that  the  intraplate  seismi 
itad  to  the  tectonic  activity  along  nearby  plate  bouii 


Lty  W3.1 


poorly  understood  nearby  plate  boundnry  lies  in  Taiwan,  There  has  been 


conflicting  evidence  on  what  type  of 


idary  this  is.  whether  two  ols 


converge  here  or  slide  by  one  another  isight  change  the  predicted  stress 
pattern  within  China.  Xlserefore,  geologic  field  work,  partially  supported 
by  the  ^OSR,  was  undertaken  in  Taiwan  to  help  resolve  this  problem.  A 
detailed  report  is  attached  as  Appendix  H.  The  main  conclusion  is  that  there 
has  been  a  complicated  combination  of  coavergenc  and  strike-slip  aotion  la 
Taiwan  over  at  least  the  past  few  million  years. 
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CRETACEOUS  AND  CENOZOIC  FAUtTING  IN  MSTERH  NMTH  AMERICA 
■  j>  James  E.  York 

Jack  E*  Oliver 

Department  of  Gebloglcal  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  Netf  York  14853 

ABSTRACT 

Observations  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting^ in  eastern  North 
America  provide  evidence  of  modest  intraplate  tectonic  activity  in  this 
region.  *•  ^rust  and  gravity  faults  are  found  |  strike-slip  mov^ent  is 
not  demonstrable  but  could  have  occurred  in  some  cases.  Fault  movements 
are  dated  by  offset  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  Quaternary  sediments, 

Cretaceous  kimberlites,  and  Pleistocene  glacial  strlations.  Observed 
Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  displacements  range  from  about  1  mm  to  several 

tens  of  meters.  The  faults  are  found  in  the  central  Mississippi  River 
valley*  the  southeastern  United  States,  the  northeastern  United  States, 
and  eastern  Canada.  Correlations  between  historic  seismicity,  fault  plane 
solutions,  and  the  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  in  the  central  Mississippi 
River  valley  and  the  southeastern  United  States  suggest  a  close  causal 
relationship.'  The  quality  of  the  correlation  between  historic  seismicity 
and  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  in  the  northeastern  United  States 
and  eastern  Canada  varies  considerably  from  area  to  area,  and  hence  the 
relation  there  between  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  and  contrasporary 
seismo tectonics  is  uncertain. 

S^rp  offsets  in  loosely  consolidated  s^iments*  the  preseace  of 
slick^sides  and  fault  gouge,  and  the  involvansit  of  frecamhfiffi  or 
Paleozoic  -hedrock  provide  the  best  evidence  that  faulting  tms  associate 


with  tectonic  earthquafcag*  The  displace&Mt  of  near-surface  deposits 
Implies  that  surface  faultJUg  has  occurred*  although  it  h^  not  been 
documented  for  modem  earthqualces  in  eastern  North  Affierlcai  at  least 
some  Cases  displacements  have  occurred  along  pre-existing  faults.  The 
number  and  amounts  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  movemoits  on  each  fault 
has  not  be^  determined,  but  in  at  least  one  case  the  short  time  span 
available  for  movement  suggests  that  an  earthquake  of  about  magnitude 
6  was  associated  with  the  displacement.  The  largest  Cretaceous  and 
Cenozoic  displacements  must  represent  more  than  one  movem^t. 

The  presence  of  both  thrust  and  gravity  faults  and  the  inconsistent 
trends  of  the  faults  imply  that  stresses  that  vary  spatially  and/or 
temporally*  rather  than  a  single  stress  fi^d  acting  ste^ily  throughout 
the  entire  North  iboerica  plate*  are  responsible  for  causing  this  intra¬ 
plate  tectonic  activity*  tey  wrds:  faults,  seismotec tonics «  ^traplate 
tectonics,  eastern  North  Africa* 


INTRODUCTION 


Several  large  earthquakes  have  occutr^  in  eastern  North  As^ica 
during  the  past  few  hundred  years.  They  indite  the  1663  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  earthquake  (maximum  Modified  Mercalli  Latensity  X,  ^ith*  1962)* 
the  1811^-1812  series  of  earthquakes  near  New  Madrid,  Hissotsi  (maximum 
intensi^  SI,  Fuller,  1912),  the  1886  Charleston,  South  ^volina  earth¬ 
quake  (maximum  intensity  X*  Dutton,  1889),  and  the  1929  earthquake  near 
the  Grand  Mhks  of  Newfoundland  (magnitude  7*  Smith,  1966}  *  Many  ^^Uet 
hilt  sometimes  damaging  shocks  have  also  been  felt  (Fig.  !)•  &stem 
North  America  does  not  ihdvde  a  m^or  plate  boundai^*  ttd  S^^le  plate 
tectonics  theory  does  not  account  for  defonation  is  tte  inferior  of 


the  North  Americmi  plate*  l^us  this  area  s^e  other  ui^raplate 


areas  are  in  that  sense  anpmallous,  and  should  be  studied  to  provide 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  earthquake  phenomenon  there. 

Because  the  seismicity  of  eastern  North  America  is  not  high,  coh- 
vehtional  seismological  data  such  as  the  space-time-magnitude  relation¬ 
ships  of  earthquakes  and  their  focal  mechanisms  accumulate  slowly;  hence 
other  sources  of  information  are  especially  valuable.  A  complementary 
source  of  information  is  the  geologic  evidence  for  prehistoric  earth¬ 
quake  activity.  This  geologic  evidence  consists  mainly  of  observation 
of  Cretaceous  and  Cenosoic  fatiltlng,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

.None  of  the  faults  discussed  here  can  be  considered  as  major 

v_. 

tectonic  features  during  the  Cretac'-'  .  and  Cenozoic.  The  San.  Andreas 
fault  system  in  southern  California  has  had  displacements  totaling  nearly 
300  km  since  late  Miocene  time  (Crowell,  1973).  The  faulting  discussed  • 
here  is  minor  in  comparison.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such  large 
active  faults  in  eastern  North  America,  the  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic 
faulting  represents  a  non-trlvlal  record  of  crustal  movements  in  an 
intraplate  area. 

PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 

Previous  Investigations  of  Seismotectonics  in  eastern  North  America 
have  attempted  to  relate  contemporary  tectonics  to  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic 
tectonic  features  (Woollard,  1958,  1969;  Fox,  1970),  to  stress  measure¬ 
ments  (Sbar  and  Sykes,  1973),  to  releveling  measurements  (Bollinger, 

1973a;  Br^wn  and  Oliver,  in  preparation),  and  to  seismic  wave  travel 
tline  anomalies  (Fletcher  and  others,  1974).  Oliver  and  others  (1970) 
stpmarized  the  occurrences  and  possible  causes  of  post-glacial  faulting 
in  the  northeastern  United  States  and  eastern  Canada. 

Few  authors  have  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  surface  faulting 


Fig.  2 


and;  ekf feljquak^Si  in  eastern  North  Aigerlca  for  several  reasons.  :Fir|tlX». 
there  have jbeen  no  reported  cases  of  surface  faultihg  during  histofic 
eafthquakes  in  this  region',  except  for  some  gravity  faulting  In  uncon^ 
solidated  sediments  during  the  New  Madrid  earthquakes*  Secondly,  there 
are  no  feiown  major  faults  with  evidence  of  large  scale  movements . since- 
the  Triassic.  In  more  seismically  active  regions,  such  as  California, 
instances  of  surface  faulting  during  historic  earthquakes  and  abundant 
evidence  for  Quaternary  movement  on  major  faults  have  led  to  extensive 
studies  that  help  elucidate  the  tectonics  of  these  regions  (for  example, 
Allen  and  others,  1§!65)* 

During -the  course  of  geological  Investigations,  several  authors 
have,  found  evidence  for  Cretaceous  and  Cenozolc  faulting  in  eastern 
North  America  (for  example,  see  Fig.  2).  their  reports,  plus  the  success 
of  studies  correlating  faults  and  seismicity  in  other  regions,  prompted 
the  present  field  and  literature  search  for  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  fault- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  FAULTING 


Data  on  known  occurrences  of  exposed  examples  of  Cretaceous  and 


Table  1 


Fig.  3 


Cenozoic  faulting  in  eastern  North  America  is  summarized  with  the  approp¬ 
riate  references  in  Table  1  and  Figure  3.  At  each  locality  listed  in 
Table  1  there  is  only  a  single,  usually  manmade,  exposure.  The  faults 


usually  cannot  be  traced  unambiguously  over  long  distances  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  modem  fault  scarp  or.  lack  of  differential  erosion  along 
the  faults.  To  be  Includee  in  Table  1,  the  fault  must  have  been  found 
by  either  a  geologist  who  repotted  the  fault  in  the  available  literature 
or  the  authors.  This  qualification  usually  implies  that  the  fault  must 


be  eiposed  and  must  have  occurred  near  the  ground  Surface.  In  addition. 


;the 'fault  fiust  of f set  tbcte  or  other  featureiB  dacahie  |Cs  CfetadepuS 
or  fbunger.  Thus  there  very  ilkely  are  la.  nunibirs  oi  fiults  iff 
eastern  North  America  with  GretaceoiiS  and  Cenozpic  pbvefient  that  are 
not  included  iff  Table  1 . 

Evidence  for  Cretaceous  and  CenOzoic  faulting  that  would  not  qualify^ 
a  fault  for  entry  in  Table  1  comes  from  reports  of  fauit^'  based  on  fault 
plane  solutions- for  earthquakes  fScreet  and  others*  1974),  seismic 
reflection  profiles  (Jacobeen,  1'  projected  abrupt  changes  in 
Cretaceous  or  Cenozoic  stratigraphy  as  well  log  data  might  indicate, 
escarpments  (Fisk,  1944),  lineations  on  aerial  photography  (Fisk,  1944) 
or  Satellite  images  (Withiiigton,  1973),  and  other  tSore  speculative 
criteria.  Some  of  these,  especially  the  fault  plane  solutions,  may 
represent  Cretaceous  or  Cenozoic  faulting,  but  we  include  here  only  cases 
where  fault  displacement  has  been  observed  and  do  not  Include  cases  based 
on  Interpretation  of  other  data. 

The  gravity  faults  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  are  also  not  included 
even  though  some  such  faults  are  thought  to  have  minor  earthquakes  and 
surface  movement  associated  with  them  (Fisk,  1944,  p.  33;  Kehle,  1970)* 
These  are  growth  faults  and  Jo  not  seem  to  apply  directly  to  the  problem 
of  why  large  earthqxiakes  occur  in  eastern  North  America.  Gravity  faults 
exposed  only  in  unconsolidated  sediments  are  also  not  included,  as  Such 
faults  may  be  the  result  of  local  slumping. 

Seine  characteristics  of  the  faults  described  in  Table  1  suggest 
that  ah  earthquake  was  associated  with  fault  movement,  although  there 
is  no  archeological  or  historical  evidence  to  suggest *that  movement  on 
any  of  the  faults  discussed  here  occurred  during  historic  earthquakes. 
Firstly,  bbservations  that  most  of  the  faults  form  sharp  diS16catioff|  iff* 


-  liit^nsolidatfed  sedlffiints  (for  Example,  Fig.  4)  suggest  that  a  sudden 
mdvflent  cagsed  the  dffset#  If  the  displacemehts  vere  ;fhe  result, of 
creep  on^a  fault  lii  the  hedfpeki  a  wider  and  more  disordered  zone' 
would  probahiy  be  formed  in  the  uncohsplldatec  edlments  above  the 
bedrock.  Secondly,  it  can  be  seen  that,  in  most  cases,  the  fault  is 
observed  to  cut  Paleozoic  or  Precambriah  bedrock.  These  observations  show 
that  the  faiiits  are  not  limited  to  the  near-surface  unconsolidated  sediffieftts. 
These  two  characteristics  suggest,  but  do  not  prove,  that-  the  fault  dis^ 
placements  observed  at  the  surface  resulted  from  the  rapid  upward 
propagation  Pf  faulting.  It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  ah  earth- 
quate  accompanied  this  faulting. 

Another  characteristic  of  many  of  the' Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faults 
is  the  presence  of  fault  gouge  and  slickensides.  While  gouge  aSd  slickeflT 
sides  are  also  characteristic  of  many  known  earthquake  faults,  they  are 

4  f 

not  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  the  association  of  earthquakes 
with  movements  on  the  CretaceoUs  and  Cenozoic  faults.  They  are^  however, 
suggestive  of  this  association. 

It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  tectonic  earthquakes  and  those 
caused  by  gravity-driven  mass  movements  such  as  landslides.  Landslides 
commonly  include  gravity  faulting,  and  thrust  faulting  may  occur  at  the 
toe  of  a  landslide.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  present  landscape 
to  Suggest  that  landslides  caused  any  of  the  faiilts  in  Table  1,  and  involve'^?- 
ment  of  the  bedrock  is  further  evidence  against  this  association  in  some 
cases.  Therefore,  most  of  the  faults  in  Table  1  probably  represent 
tectonic  effects. 

Assuming  that  earthquakes  were  associated  ^th  movements  on  the 
faults^  very  rough  estimates  of  the  magnitudes  of  these  earthquakes  coiildv; 
in  principle^  be  made.  Since  we  have  no  estimates  of  the  lengths  Or 


Illlllll . . 
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^^aepthSi  of  the  fiults>  we  can  deal  only  with  displacemehtUi  Bonilla  and 
Buchanan  ^(1970)  developed  a  relationship,  between  magnitude  and  maximum 
fault  dlsplacemeht  based  on  historic  earthquakes  with  measured  ground 
surface  displacements  and  known  magnitudes.  Most  of  these  earthquakes 
occurred  in  areas  of  higher  seismicity  than  that  of  eastern  North  America, 
but  let  us  assume  their  relationship  applies  to  this  area  as  well.  For 
thrust  faults,  they  find  average  surface  displacements  of  about  3  m  for 
a  magnitude  8  earthquake,  1  m  for  a  magnitude  7  earthquake,  and  0.5  m 
for  a  magftitude  6  earthquake.  They  also  find  that  surface  displacements 
are  usually  not  observed  for  earthquakes  with  magnitudes  less  than  6, 
although  this  observation  could  be  caused  by  difficulty  in  detecting 
Small  surface  displacements.  Because  one  magnitude  7  earthquake  is 
probably  more  destructive  than  two  magnitude  6  earthquakes  at  the  same 
Ideality,  the  determination  of  the  number  and  amounts  of  movements  that 
caused  the  displacements  listed  in  Table  1  is  of  considerable  significance* 
,  Unfortunately,  there  are  usually  no  data  on  the  number  and  amounts  of 
movement.  Although  some  of  the  displacements  listed  in  Table  1  may 
represent  jiist  one  movement,  the  larger  ones,  several  teas  of 'meters, 
probably  represent  more  than  one  movement,  because  such  large  displace^ 
meats  are  rarely  associated  with  single  earthquakes 

At  the  second  Drewrys  'Bluff  locality  (Fig.'  4)  of  Table  1,  surface 
faulting  of  0.6  m  during  a  short  interval  in  the  Cretaceous  can.be. 
d^onstratedi  Here  faulted  Cretaceous  sediments- of  silt,  sand,  and  peat 
are  .nverlainby  unfaultedi  dr  at  least  tmich  less  offset,  Cretaceous 
cdnglomefate*  ‘This  relationship  indicates  that  faulting  dccurr^  cohtmpo- 
ranedUsly  with  sedimentation  and  at  the  surface.  There  was  about  One 
half  meter  of  fault  iMvement  between  the  deposition  of  the  Sand,  Silfej 
•  affd  peat  and  the  deposition  of  .the  conglomerate.  This  iMveaent  could 


•iJelrl  have  occurrea  in  one  earthquake.  In  which  case  the  displacement 
§£  .aboiit  dne  half  meter  suggests  the  earthqiiake  had  a  magnitude  df 
about  6.  For  the  other  faults  in  Table  1,  the  ages  of  fault  movements 
canndt  be  Ijtacketed  by  such  a  short  time  span. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CRETACEOUS  AND  CENOZOIC  TKTONIGS’  ' 

In  order  td  study  only  Intfaplate  tectonics »  the  effects  of. 
faulttog  in  eastern  North  America  that  were  associated  with  the  initial 
Opening  of  ocean  basins  must  be  avoided.  The  initial  opening  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  dated  as  late  Triassic  and  early  Jurassic  along  most 
of  easteirn  North  America  (Pitman  and  Talwani,  1972);  hence,  Cretaceous 
and  Cehozdic  tectonic  activity  in  this  region  can  be  classified  as 
intraplate  tectonics.  The  rifting  in  the  Baffin  Bay-Labraddr  Sea  area 
and  along  east  Greenland  is  dated  as  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  (Pitman  and 
Talwani,  1972).  For  this  reason  reported  Cenozoic  faults  in  west  Greenland 
(Koch,  1929)  are  not  included  in  this  study;  these  faults  displace 
Tertiary  basalts.  The  age  and  mechanism  of  formation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  Bubayment  is  less  certain  than  those  of  the 
above  two  regions.  However,  the  major  faulting  associated  with  the 
formation  of  the  Mississippi  Embayment  can  be  dated  as  post-Carboniferous 
and  pre-Cretaceous  (King,  1951);  hence  the  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting 
there  can  be  classified  as  Intraplate  faulting. 

Bie  most  recent  movements  on  the  faults  described  here  can  usually 
be  dated  only  as  younger  than  faulted  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  or 
Pleistocene  sedifi^ts.  For  the  faults  listed  in  Table  1  only  at  the 
Dtewi^s  Bluff  locality  described  above  can  a  lower  limit  to  the  age  of 
faulting  be  found.  Thus,  although  all  the  faulting  describe  in  Table  1 
represents  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  tectonic  activity,  the  precise  time 


of  faulting  may  be  quite  different  for  different  fatiits* 

The  Cretaceous  and  Cenozolc  faults  provide  information  on  several 
aspects  of  Intraplate  tectonics  in  eastern  North  America^  The  first  is 
the  questioft  of  whether  new  faulta  are  being  fortied  in  rocks  of  pre>^ 
Cretaceous  age  or  whether  old  faults  are  being  reactivated.  Fox  (1970) 
reported  that  most  earthquakes  in  eastern  North  America  occur  ih  ateas 
with  known  faulting,  although  the  age  of  faulting  can  usually  be  dated 
only  as  Paleozoic  or  younger.  Page  and  others  (  1968)  have  suggested 
that  minor  seismic  activity  along  the  New  Jersey-New  York  border  may  be 
associated  with  the  Ramapo  fault,  a  Tr lassie  graben  border  fault.  At 
two  localities  in  Table  1  the  faults  can  be  shown  to  be  reactivated  fahlts 
because  the  displacement  in  the  bedrock  is  greater  than  the  displacement 
in  the  overlying  Cretaceous  and  younger  sediments.  The  first  locality 
is  near  Greenwood,  Virginia,  whre  the  fault  occurs  in  a  major  Shear  zone 
(Nelson,  1962)  that  is  Paleozoic  in  age.  The  second  locality  is  Pumpkin 
Hollow,  New  York.  Here  and  at  most  other  postglacial  fault  localities 
described  by  Oliver  and  others  (1970)  the  faults  occur  along  cleavage 
surfaces  of  slates.  Offsets  of  small  scale  banding  at  Pumpkin  Hollow 
and  also  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (Oliver  and  others,  1970)  show  that 
the  fault  had  previous  displacements  larger  than  those  of  the  scarps. 
Another  case  of  a  reactivated  fault  is  reported  to  be  near  Smithland 
in  western  Kentucky  (Rhoades  and  Mistier,  1941)  but  is  not  included  in 
Table  1  because  the  fault  plane  is  not  exposed.  At  the  Smithland  locality 
about  300  m  of  vertical  movement  is  indicated  by  changes  in  elevation  of 
rock  units  across  a  northeast-southwest  trending  fault,  and  only  40  to 
50  n  of  this  movement  is  Cretaceous  or  younger.  At  nsjst  localities  in 
Table  1  the  limited  extent  of  exposed  bedrock  does  not  provide  sufficienf 
information  to  determine  whether  the  fault  is  new  or  reactivated,  but 
is  possible  that  all  of  the  faulting  in  Table  1  occurred  along  pre.-  si 


S5g  faults. 

The  second  aspect  of  Intraplate  tectonics  about  which  the  Cretacebus 
and  Genozoic  faulting  gives  evidence  is  the  state  of  stress  in  part  of 
the  North  American  plate.  Sbar  and  Sykes  (1973)  summarized  data  from 
in  situ  stress  measurements  and  from  earthquake  fault  plane  solutions* 

They  find  evidence  for  east  to  northeast  trending  horizontal  compressive 
stresses  higher  than  would  he  expected  from  the  lithostatic  load,  over 
aft  area  from  west  of  the  Appalachian  orogenlc  belt  to  the  middle  of  the 
continent  and  from  southern  Illinois  to  southern  Ontario.  Within  the 

Appalachians  they  do  not  find  consistent  trends.  Using  many  more  fault 

\ 

plane  solutions^  Street  and  others  (1974)  find  a  complicated  stress 
pattern  in  the  central  United  States.  The  data  on  Cretaceous  and  Genozoic 
faulting  do  not  show  a  consistent  direction  of  maximum  coi^ressive  stress 
axes  for  Cretaceous  and  Genozoic  time  in  the  part  of  eastern  North  America 
covered  by  the  data  (Fig.  3) .  Thus',  to  whatever  extent  surface  faulting 
is  indicative  of  crustal  stress^  the  data  discussed  here  indicate  that 
the  stress  system  causing  intraplate  seismicity  has  varied  spatially  or 
ten^orally  or  both. 

The  faulting  may  also  provide  information  on  contemporary  tectonics. 

Ift  more  seismically  active  regions,  such  as  California,  a  fault  which  has 
not  moved  since  the  Cretaceous  may  often  be  considered  as  having  no  relation 
to  contanporary  tectonics.  However,  in  eastern  North  America,  earthquakes 
which  occurred  in,  say,  the  early  Tertiary  are  just  as  much  a  mystery  as 
modern  earthquakes.  Understanding  this  paleoselsmiclty  may  be  helpful 
ift  understanding  contemporary  tectonics,  because  both  represent  intraplate 
tectonic  activity.  Before  discussing  the  relation  of  the  faults  in  Table  I 
to  contemporary  tectonics,  two  Cases  of  faulting  that  may  not  be  relatM 
to  the  preset  tectonic  regime  will  be  mentioned.  Firstly,  the  faults 


tliit  offset  Cretaceous  U^berlites  (dated  by  Zirtifian  arid  otfierS, 

;niay  be  associated  with  stresses  that  were  active  orily  near  the  tiSe  of 
Iritrusloft.  The  second  case  is  that  of  the  postglacial  faults  described 
by  Oldvef  and  others  (1970).  These  postglacial  faults,  which  are  In 
the  northeastern  tlriited  States  and  eastern  Canada i  usually  occur  along 
the  cleavage  surfaces  of  slates,  have  small  displacements,  usually  less 
than  a  few  centimeters,  and  are  numerous.  The  field  data  on  these  post^ 
glacial  faults  appear  to  favor  expansion  of  the  rocks  arid  subsequent 
rotation  of  the  cleavage  planes  as  the  cause  of  faulting  (Oliver  and 
others,  1970).  This  expansion  might  have  been  caused  by  removal  of  the 
late  Pleistocene  ice  load  (Lawson,  1911) .  Although  there  is  some  seismicity 
in  the  region  where  these  postglacial  faults  occur  in  the  Appalachian 
Foldbelt,  modern  seismicity  is  virtually  absent  near  similar  occurrences 
in  western  Ontario.  The  varying  quality  of  the  correlation  of  these 
faults  with  historic  seismicity  suggests  that  the  deformation  is  complete, 
although  Sbar  and  Sykes  (1973)  do  report  cases  of  deformation  of  man^nade 
Structures  in  New  York  State  and  surrounding  areas  that  indicate  the 
continued  presence  of  high  stresses.  .  Thus  the  relation  of  these  post¬ 
glacial  faults  to  contemporary  seismotectonics  is  still  an  open  question. 

The  ronainder  of  this  discussion  is  limited  to  two  regions,  the 
central  Mississippi  River  valley  and  the  southeastern  United  States, 

\^ere  the  correlation  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozpic  faulting  with  modern 
seismicity  is  better.  Both  regions  have  experienced  SKsderate  seismic 
activity  in  historic  time  (Fig.  1),  and  some  trends  of  seisuicity  in 
these  regions  may  be  seen  (Fig.  1),  A  first  glance  at  Figure  1  reveals 
that  small  earthquakes  occur  throughout  most  of  the  eastern  North  America. 
Bowser,  srost  of  the  larger  earthquakes  occur  along  certain  trends.  One 
trend  Is  along  the  i^palachian  foldbelt.  A  parallel  trendy  lAthout 


appar^t  tectonic  control,  appears  ffo®  the  head  of  the  Mississippi 
Biiiba^ent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  Cross  trends  are  seen  la  the 
northeastern  United  States-eastern  Canada  area  and  in  South  Carolina. 
Minot  cross  trends  are  present  in  the  Mississippi  Embayment  region  and 
in  Virginia.  In  the  following  sections  the  trends  of  the  faults  will 
he  compared  with  the  seismic  trends,  with  trends  of  major  pre-^retaceous 
fault  tones  and  with  fault  plane  solutions. 

Central  Mississippi  River  Valley 

Historically,  the  central  Mississippi  River  valley  has  been  one 
of  the  most  seismically  active  areas  in  eastern  North  America  (Fig.  1). 

The  data  on  the  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  in  this  region  (Fig.  5) 
suggest  that  this  high  activity  had  be^  characteristic  of  this  region 
earlier  in  Cenozoic  time  also.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  three  observa¬ 
tions*  Firstly,  the  density  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faults  in  this 
region  is  greater  than  in  other  areas  of  comparable  size  which  are  also 
covered  with  Cretaceous  and  younger  sediments*  Secondly,  the  magnitude 
of  displacement  on  some  of  these  faults  is  much  greater  than  on  most 
Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faults  in  other  parts  of  eastern  North  America. 
Thirdly,  some  post-Cretaceous  tilting  of  sediments  and  formation  of 
clastic  dikes  can  be  dated  as  pre-Pleistocene  (Rhoades  and  Mistier, 

1941). 

Most  of  the  faults  shown  in  Figure  5  are  only  seen  to  involve 
unconsolidated  sediments  and  hence  cannot  be  shown  to  he  continuations 
of  faults  in  the  bas^ent.  However,  there  are  at  least  two  cases  where 
the  c^solidated  Paleozoic  sediments  are  also  involved  in  the  faulting. 


The  first  fault  is  at  the  E^ton,  Missouri  locality  (Table  1).  This 
fault  is  not  exposed  but  is  based  on  Well  logs  from  3  wells  drilled  by 
three  differat  drilling  companies  (Grokskopfj  1955).  each  Well  a 
sequence  of  Cretaceous  and  Ordovician  sediments  overlies  another 


^equCTce  oJ  Cretaceous  and  Ordovician  sediments.  This  relationship 
indicates  that  a  thrust  fault  is  present  between  the  two  sequences. 
J^suining  that  the  three  fault  locations  determined  from  the  well  data 
represent  the  same  fault,  one  obtains  an  east-west  trending  fault  with 
a  1  degree  dip  to  the  south. .  This  eXtr^ely  low  dip  suggests  that  the 
assttnq)tion  of  one  fault  is  in  error  and  that  two  or  three  faults  are 
present.  Ihe  second  fault  that  Involves  Paleozoic  rocks  trends  north¬ 
east  near  Smithland  in  western  Kentucky  (Rhoades  and  Mistier,  1941)  and 
is  discussed  above.  Mateker  and  others  (1968)  also  mention  a  northeast 
trending  fault  that  cuts  Paleozoic  and  Cretaceous  rocks.  Iherefore, 
although^some  of  the  faults  described  in  the  Mississippi  Embayment  could 
be  only  sufficial  faults  in  unconsolidated  sediments,  at  least  some 
repres^t  extensions  of  faults  from  Paleozoic  rocks  into  younger  sediments 
There  are  no  major  fault  zones  known  in  the  Cretaceous  and  yomiger 
sediments  of  the  Mississippi  Embayment,  but  major  fault  zones  do  exist 
north  of  the  embayment.  Because  of  the  lack  of  Cretaceous  and  younger 
sediments  north  of  the  embayment,  fault  movements  there  cannot  easily 
be  dated,  except  as  post-Cretaceous,  because  they  trend  into  the  emba3naent 
and  are  there  covered  by  Cretaceous  sediments.  The  New  Madrid  fault 
zone  is  the  major  fault  zone  that  is  truncated  by  the  Mssissippi  Bnbay- 
ment.  Ihis  fault  zone  trends  northeast  from  the  northern  @d  of  the 
embayment  ®eyl  and  others,  1965).  The  other  fault  zone  that  is  truncated 
by  the  o&bayment  is  the  Ste.  Genevieve  fault  zone.  This  fault  zone  trends 
nortln^t  from  the  northern  end  Of  the  embayment  (Beyl  and  others,  1965). 
The  seismic  trends  (Fig.  1)  also  show  a  major  northeast  trend  ^d  a  minor 
northwest  cross  trend.  Ifte  fault  plane  solutions  of  Street  and  others 
(1974)  show  mostly  northeast  treading  faults  in  the  €trea  of  the  ^pos^ 
New  Madrid  fatllt  zone  and  along  its  projection  souttn^stward  breath 


the  embaymeiit.  Street  and  others  (1974)  also  report  west  and  northwest 

trending  faults  in  southeast  Missouri.  Four  of  the  Cretaceous  and 

Cenozoic  faults  of  Table  1-  are  subparallel  to  the  northeast  trend 

(Fig.  5).  Faults  at  three  localities  In  Table  1  are  subparallel  to 

the  northwest  trend  (Fig.  5).  The  correlations  of  Cretaceous -and 

Cenozoic  fault  Strikes  and  fault  plane  solutions  with  pre-K^retaceous 

fault  zones  suggest  that  the  pre-Cretaceous  faults  are  being  reactivated. 

The  correlations  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  fault  strikes  with  historic 

seismic  trends  and  with  fault  plane  solutions  suggest  that  the  northeast 

and  northwest  trends  are  real  and  that  these  seismic  trends  had  been 

active  earlier  in  Cretaceous  and  C&ozoic  tine. 

* 

Southeastern  Pnited  States 

There  are  three  main  seismic  trends  in  the  southeastern  United 

States.  One  is  in  the  Appalachian  orogenin  belt  and  is  parallel  to  the 

trend  of  the  belt.  The  earthquakes  in  this  trend  eccur  mainly  in  the 

Blue  Ridge  and  Valley  and  Ridge  provinces  (Fox»  1970).  The  other  two 

trends  are  transverse  and  are  in  the  Fiediwjnt  and  Coastal  Plain  provinces 

in  South  Carolina  and  in  Virginia.  (Fig.  1).  The  Quantico  and  Drewrys 

Bluff  faults  (Table  1)  trend  nearly  east^est  and  are  in  the  transverse 

seismic  zone  in  Virginia.  Some  of  the  other  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic 

faults  are  subparaUel  to  the  J^palachian  structures  (Fig.  6),  but  this 

correlation  is  not  highly  convincing.  This  poor  correlation  may  be 
\ 

caused  by  the  coi^licated  structure  of  the  Appalachians  or  by  the 
co^licated  nattoce  of  intraplate  tectonics. 

The  Crystal  River*  Florida!  fault  may  be  connoted  with 
on  the  Ocala  uplift  (Vemwft,  1951).  The  region  of  the  Ocala  uplift  is 
an  area  of  minor  seismic  activity  C^g.  1)*  although,  aS  dseidiere  in 
eastern  Itorth  America,  the  correlation  between  earthquakes  md  pacific 


faults  is  tmcertain. 


fte  feep  River,  North  Caroliha  locality  includes  several  gravity 
-faults  that  offset  Plloce|ie(?)  high  level  surficlal  deposits,  Mesozoic 
d^es,  and  earlier  faults*  (Reinemund,  1955).  These  faults  are  within 
a  Triassic  graben*  Quaternary  gravity  faulting  with  displacements  of 
about  0.2  m  has  also  been  reported  in  Middlesex  Coun^,  New  Jersey 
(Ries  and  others,  1904;  Salisbury  and  Knapp,  1917)  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
above  other  nrisssic  basin.  Here  only  unconsolidated  Quaternary  sediments 
\^e  seen  to  be  faulted,  and  hence  this  locality  is  not  included  in 
Table  1.  Gravity  faulting  was  also  Indicated  in  northern  New  Jersey 
by  a  composite  fault  plane  solution  (Sbar  and  others,  1970).  tHie 
continuation  or  reactivation  of  gravity  faulting  in  Cenozoic  tine 
suggests  that  extenslonal  stresses  are  important  in  contemporary  tectonics^ 
if  this  faulting  is  tectonic  in  origin  and  not  merely  slushing. 

TWO  of  the  localities  in  Table  1  represent  previously  unreport^ 
faults.  The  second  Orewrys  Bluff,  Virginia,  entry  in  Table  1  represents 
three  minor-  faults  in  addition  to  the  one  described  (Fig.  4) .  All  are 
located  in  the  cliff  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Janes  River  next  to 
Fort  Darling  (a-,  historical  axmiUnent).  Over  a  vertical  distance  of  about 
2  a,  the  dip  of  the  main  fault  decreases  towards  the  surface  from  45  to 
^  degr^s,  and  the  fault  splays  upward  into  several  branches.  Fault 
^u^  is  present,  but  no  slickensides  were  observed. 

ihe  second  previously  unreported  fault  is  about  2  east  of  Saluda, 
Folk  County,  North  Carolina  (the  third  entry  at  this  locality  in  Table  1). 
nis  fault  is  es^osed  in  a  road  cut  on  the  north  side  of  counti^  road  1122 
^proximately  1.2  km  east  of  the  intersection  of  counti^  rrad  1122  ai^  1142. 
Kare  migmatite  has  bera  tteust  over  radish  collftvius.  No 

^ickensides  imre  fOund.^  Since  the  lower  nonconformity  between  the 
Mlluvits  and  the  migpltite  is  not  exposed,  only  a  minimas  displac^^t 


of  4  m  can  be  deteittlned. 

COHCLUSIOKS 

A  major  unsolved  problem  in  seissotectonics  Is  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  processes  responsible  for  generating  the  stresses  that  cause 
intraplate  seismicity.  Possible  causes  of  these  stresses  include  the 
effects  of  varying  lithospheric  thicimesses  caused  by  isdstatically 
cos^ensated  topography  (Jeffreys,  1959;  ArtyusbiMV,  1974),  erositm  and 
subsequent  isostatic  uplift  of  the  A^alachians,  sedim^tation  in  and 
subsequent  depression  of  the  Hississippi  Embaj^Sent,  ai^  other  vertical 
movements  perhaps  induced  1^  lateral  temperature  and  craipositional 
variations  that  cause  floir  in  the  asttenosphere.  Because  both  gravity 
and  thrust  faults  are  found,  and  because  the  strikes  of  the  faults  vary 
considerably,  one  taist  invoke  stresses  that  vary  spatially  and/or  te^>orally 

in  regions  of  major  active  plate  boundaries  in  continental  areas, 
preexisting  faults  are  usually  reactivate  during  eartt^uakes,  attd 
faiilting  sonetii^s  extends  to  the  ground  surface.  These  tm  characterist^s 
of  faulting  have  not  been  document^  for  modem  earthquakes  in  eastern 
North  America,  and  the  question  arises  tdiether  or  not  this  lack  of 
documentation  is  Caused  1^  the  short  ti^  period  of  obSttvatims.  tte 
data  on  Cretaceous  and  Cmozoic  intr^late  falJlting  descrited  here 
suggests  that  it  is  caus^  by  the  Slx>rt  time  psfiod  of  ohsexvatio)^. 

Firstly,  in  some  cases  this  intraplate  faulting  occurs  along  prcCTisting 
weaknesses.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  the  faults  usually  cut 
deposits  si^ests  that  surface  faulting  has  occurred.  Ae  lack  of  indura^ 
tion  Of  th^e  sediments  su^ests  that  they  not  de^ly  Imri^,  faulted, 
and  t1^  uplifted.  Another  indication  of  surface  faid.tiag  in  tttt  uses 
is  the  decreasing  dip  of  the  fault  plme  as  it  a^roadtu  tte  surface. 
FinaUj,  the  corrilatius  of  the  trends  of  the  CmtacmuS  and 
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faulting  in  the  central  Mississippi  River  valley  and  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  with  hi- ‘■nric  seismicity,  with  fault  plane  solutions,  and 
with  older  fault  zones  suggest  that  the  Cretaceous  and  Cenozolc  faulting 
and  contemporary  selsmotectonics  in  these  regions  have  similar  causes. 

Thus  one  may  suppose  that  features  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting, 
such  as  reactivation  of  pre-existing  faults  and  surface  faulting,  will 
characterize  some  modern  earthquakes. 

The  distribution  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  described  here 
represents  only  a  small  sample  of  the  faults  that  moved  during  this  time 

period.  Probably  not  all  fault  movements  came  near  enough  to  the  ground 

\ 

surface  to  be  exposed  at  present.  Furthermore,  the  Inability  to  date 
many  young  fault  movements  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  exposures  to  find 
the  young  movements  that  are  datable  surely  keep  many  examples  of 
Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  from  being  identified.  Therefore 
many  more  cases  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  very  likely  exist 
in  eastern  North  America.  Also,  because  the  distribution  of  Cretaceous 
and  younger  sediments,  which  are  usually  needed  to  date  the  young  fault 
movements,  has  varied  throughout  time  as  these  sediments  are  deposited 


and  eroded,  the  distribution  of  the  .Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting 
described  here  is  a  function  of  the  location  of  young  sediment  cover  as  well  as 
a  function  of  seismicity.  Still,  in  the  southeastern  United  States  and 
central  Mississippi  River  valley,  the  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faults 
are  found  only  in  areas  that  have  experienced  some  historic  seismicity. 

Thus,  in  these  regions,  there  is  some  support  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  seismicity  is  associated  with  faulting. 

No  data  on  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faulting  have  been  found  to  help 
elucidate  the  tectonics  around  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  lack 
of  data  is  possibly  caused  by  the  thickness  (more  than  1000  m)  of 
Coastal  Plain  sediments  here,  because  fault  movements  in  the  basement 
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rocks  may  not  remain  as  sharp  breaks  throughout  this  thickness  of 
sediments.  Whether  such  large  earthquakes  may  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  or  at  other  locations  in  eastern  North  America  that 
have  experienced  little  historic  seismicity,  or  whether  these  large 
earthquakes  will  reoccur  only  near  previous  historic  locations,  is  still 
not  known.  Faults  such  as  those  illustrated  in  Figures  2  and  4  may 
suggest  that  earthquakes  with  a  magnitude  of  about  6  can  be  expected 
to  occur  along  the  Appalachian  trend  of  seismicity,  but  this  point  is 
not  proved,  and  the  frequency  of  such  shocks  is  not  well  determined. 

The  data  suggest  that  caution  should  be  applied  before  predicting 
future  seismicity  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  seismic 
record. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Figure  1.  Distribution  of  reported  earthquakes  in  eastern  North  America 

from  historical  and  instrumental  data  (Bollinger,  1973b;  Coffman 
and  von  Hake,  1973;  Docekal,  1970;  Smith,  1962,  1966;  United 
States  Earthquakes,  1928-1971).  Because  of  the  uncertainties  in 
pre-1928  epicenter  locations,  two  maps  are  presented.  (lA)  ■ Earthquake 
epicenters  1534-1971.  (IB)  Earthquake  epicenters  1928-1971.  Tectonic 
provinces  are  from  King  (1969). 

Figure  2.  Fault  in  Washington,  D.C.^ off setting  Precambrian  schist.  Pleistocene 
terrace  gravel,  and  Pleistocene  loam.  Displacement  appears  to  be 
about  1  m.  Fault  is  no  longer  exposed.  From  Darton  (1939). 

Figure  3.  Cretaceous  and  Cenozolc  faults  in  eastern  North  America.  Data  from  table 
1  and  three  more  representative  postglacial  fault  locations  (Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia)  from  Oliver  and  others  (1970).  Line 
segments  show  strikes  of  faults;  short  crose  segtaent  indicates  a 
vertical  fault,  D  on  downthroxm  side;  circles  stow  fi,aits  with 
onreported  strikes;  R  indicates  reverse  faults;  N  indicates  normal 
fault;  pointed  barbs  indicate  reverse  faults;  straight  hachures 
indicate  normal  faults;  barbs  and  hachures  are  on  down  dip  side 
of  faults;  hourglass  sTmbols  show  fault  zones  where  fault  strikes 
vary  within  limits  shown;  small  square  between  four  short  line 
segD^ts  indicates  a  horizontal  fault.  Tectonic  provinces  are 
from  King  (1969). 
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Figure  4. 


Figure  5. 


•  \_. 

■  Figure  6. 


Cretaceous  fault  at  Drewrys  Bluff,  Virginia.  The  banded 
sediments  exposed  above  the  colluvium  are  loosely  consolidated, 
Interbedded  silt,  sand,  and  peat.  A  ccmglomerate  unconformably 
overlies  the  faulted  sediments.  Dip-slip  displacement  is 
about  0.6  m;  strike-slip  displacement  is  iinknown.  Two  geological 
hannners  provide  scales.  Photographed  by  David  Prowell,  D.S. 
Geological  Survey. 

Distribution  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faults  in  the  central 
Mississippi  River  valley.  Data  are  from  Table  1.  Symbols 
are  as  in  Figure  3.  Physical  divisions  are  from  Feimeman  (1946). 
Distribution  of  Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faults  in  the  southeastern 
United  States.  Data  are  from  Table  1.  S3nnbols  are  as  in  Figure 
3.  Physical  divisions  are  from  Fenneman  (1946). 
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TABLE  1.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FAULTS 


location 

Type  Strike  Dtp 

Dlaplaceaent 
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(^served 

Literature  | 

of 

fault* 

(aetcra) 

faulcad 

rocks 

1974 

reference 

Belalr,  Ceorgla 

Benton,  Kentucfcr 
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Virginia 
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Virginia 
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Htthingtes,  O.C.^ 
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>1 
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— 
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“ 
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«> 
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4S  S 
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J  Faleotole  or  Freca^rlaa  hedTKk  Is  also  exposed  and  offset  ^  the  f^lt. 
F  Shis  locality  Is  repieacstatlve  of  sassy  ^iglaclsl  f^ta  Uated  la  the 
literature  reference. 
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Vertical  Crustal  Movements  From  Leveling  Data  and  Their  Relation  to  Geologic 

Structure  in  the  Eastern  United  States 

Larry  D.  Brown  and  Jack  E.  Oliver 

Department  of  Geological  Sciences.  Cornell  Vniuersity,  llhaeo.  New  York  I48S3 


Through  analysis  of  leveling  data,  rates  of  relative  vertical  motion  have  been  determined  for  points  of  a 
grid  of  profiles  over  much  of  the  eastern  United  States.  The  rates  are  commonly  too  large  to  be  attributed 
to  leveling  errors  and  therefore  must  reflect  true  earth  movements.  With  some  exceptions,  modern 
movements  appear  to  be  related  to  earlier  Phanerozoic  trends,  but  the  rates  of  modern  movements  arc 
much  larger  than  average  rates  over  the  past  130  m.y.  Thus  movements  are  either  episodic  or  oscillatory 
about  a  long-term  trend.  If  oscillatory,  the  periods  must  be  less  than  about  10*  >r  and  may  be  much 
smaller.  The  spatial  patterns  of  the  rates  of  relative  motion,  or  lilts,  can  be  correlated  vviih  certain 
geological  features.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains  are  tilting  dounward  away  from  the  continental 
interior.  Along  a  profile  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  Philadelphia.  Pennsvlvania.  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  is  also  tilting  downward  to  the  north,  with  a  perturbation  at  the  Cape  Fear  arch.  The  .Appalachian 
Highlands  are  rising  relative  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  rates  of  up  to  6  mm/yr.  The  pattern  of  maxima  and 
minima  in  relative  velocities  along  the  profiles  crossing  the  Appalachian  Highlands  province  suggests 
elongated  zones  of  relative  uplift  and  subsidence  paralleling  cither  the  Appalachian  drainage  divide  or  the 
trend  of  Appalachian  structure.  The  maxima  correlate  strongly  with  topographic  highs.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  correlation  of  modern  seismicity  with  extremes  of  relative  velocities  in  the  Appalachian 
Highlands  province.  The  Interior  Plains  are  tilting  downward  to  the  east  at  a  rate  of2  X  10"*  rad/yr.  the 
implication  being  that  glacial  rebound  is  not  an  important  factor  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  at  the  present 
time.  The  wavelength  between  succe.ssive  zones  of  relative  uplift  in  the  Appalachian  Highlands  is  about 
300  km.  suggesting  that  at  least  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lithosphere  is  involved,  and  probably  the 
aslhcnosphcre  as  well.  Possible  explanations  for  these  phenomena  include  the  effects  of  hydrologic 
variations,  phase  transitions  in  the  lower  crust  and/or  the  upper  mantle,  asihenosphcric  currents  driven 
by  ocean  and  ice  loads  or  plate  motions,  and  stresses  derived  from  noncquilibrium  crustal  loads  or  crustal 
unloading  by  erosion. 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  relate  data  from  precise 
leveling  to  various  geological  and  geophysical  par.-imctcrs  in 
the  hope  of  learning  more  of  the  deformation  and  deforma- 
tional  processes,  aflecting  the  earth’s  crust.  The  area  focused 
upon  is  the  eastern  United  States,  for  which  leveling  data  have 
been  collected  and  were  generously  made  available  by  the 
National  Geodetic  Survey  (NGS)  of  the  National  Ocean  Sur¬ 
vey  (formerly  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey).  The  analy¬ 
sis  and  approach  used  here  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
many  previous  studies  in  that  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  level¬ 
ing  data  alone  and  on  the  relative  velocities  (or  tilt  rates  over 
finite  segments)  determined  from  those  data.  It  is  this  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  related  to  geological  parameters.  Commonly.  level¬ 
ing  information  is  adjusted  by  warping  the  leveled  surface  to 
fit  sea  level  measurements  at  certain  common  points  and  to 
obtain  internal  consistency  within  the  level  net.  From  differen¬ 
ces  of  two  such  adjusted  surfaces,  ’absolute’  velocities  (really 
relative  to  sea  level)  can  be  obtained.  This  method  has  the 
advantage  of  reducing,  hopefully,  the  effect  of  cumulative  er¬ 
rors  in  leveling,  but  may  introduce  new  sources  of  error  in  the 
form  of  aiTibiguaus  sea  level  measurements,  nonsynchroncity 
of  observations,  excessive  smoothing,  and  other  effects,  so  that 
warping  may  obscure  information  of  value  in  the  study  of 
geological  phenomena.  For  lhe.se  reasons  only  information 
from  relative  velocity  and  tilt  rate  data  is  used  here.  Further¬ 
more.  only  larger  wavelength  movements  were  e.xamincd  in 
order  to  minimize  the  influence  of  local  (<50  km),  noniccionic 
processes  (e.g.,  groundwater  withdrawal,  compaction  doc  to 
man-made  loads). 
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Six  continuous  profiles  of  relative  velocity  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  from  NGS  data.  These  profiles  cross  virtually  all  of  the 
major  structural  provinces  in  the  eastern  United  Siatc.s.  From 
these  profiles  several  features  not  previously  reported  may  be 
seen,  as  well  as  others  that  are  common  to  most  studies  of 
leveling  data.  In  many  cases,  but  not  all,  modern  relative 
movement  is  in  accord  with  the  direction  of  movement  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  geological  record  for  part  or  all  of  the  Phanero¬ 
zoic.  Thus  the  Atl.ar.tic  and  Gulf  coastal  plains  are  tilting 
scaw-ard  and  the  Appalachians  arc  rising.  As  has  been  found 
elsewhere,  the  rates  of  movement,  however,  are  larger  than 
iho.se  deduced  from  the  geological  evidence.  In  fact,  they  are 
so  large  (note  that  I  mm/yr  =  I  km/m.y.)  that  they  could  not 
continue  without  change  for  long  (say  one  or  a  few  million 
years)  without  unreasonable  deformation  of  the  c^trth's  sur¬ 
face.  Thus  there  are  (wo  possible  conclusions.  Either  the  level¬ 
ing  data  arc  in  error  and  hence  misleading,  or  else  contempo¬ 
rary  movements  arc  episodic  or  o.scil!aiory.  perhaps  about 
some  long-term  trend.  .A  substantia!  analysis  of  errors  in  level¬ 
ing  has  been  made,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  such  errors  can  explain  the  observations:  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  real  motion  of  the  crust  is  being  observed. 
That  the  pattern  of  movements  shows  some  correlation  with 
topographic  and  geological  features  is  additional  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  surveying  errors  arc  not  predominant. 

Once  episodic  or  oscillatory  motion  of  the  crust  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  becomes  important  to  understand  this  phenomenon, 
for  the  movements  may  be  lelated  to  lithosphcrc-asthsno- 
sphere  dynamics  and  hence  informative  on  a  variety  of  geo¬ 
logical  problems  such  as  plate  motions,  basin  and  dome  defor¬ 
mation.  epeirogeny,  and  earthquake  occurrence  within 
lithospheric  plates. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  results  of  this  study  that  suggest 
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clongiile  zones  of  relative  uplift  and  subsidence  paralleling  the 
Appalach'an  drainage  divide  or,  as  an  alternative  inter* 
pretatior,  the  trend  of  Appalachian  structure.  The  wave¬ 
lengths  involved,  on  the  order  of  300  km,  arc  tspical  of  litho- 
sphere-asthenosphere  phenomena.  The  evidence  for  such 
features  is  not  so  complete  as  one  might  like  because  of  the 
wide  spacings  bci»ccn  profiles,  but  the  possibility  that  this 
pattern  of  movements  and  similar  patterns  in  other  areas 
might  be  measured  is  an  exciting  one,  for  the  patterns  are  a 
likely  clue  to  the  mechanism. 

The  background  and  capabilities  of  precise  leveling  as  a  tool 
for  the  study  of  crustal  movements  arc  first  considered.  The 
sources  of  error  in  leveling  are  examined,  and  the  methods  of 
analysis  used  for  this  study  arc  discussed.  The  remainder  of  the 
paper  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  the 
results  of  correlating  the  vertical  crustal  movements  deduced 
from  leveling  data  with  geologic  structure  in  the  eastern 
United  Slates. 

Measl-kements  of  Crustal  Movement 
Using  Precise  Leveling 

The  use  of  precise  leveling  to  investigate  crustal  movements 
dates  from  engineering  studies  of  building  settlement  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  {Werner,  1970).  Leveling  has  proven 
valuable  in  the  study  of  areas  where  fiuid  w  iihdra"al,  sediment 
compaction,  and  mining  operations  arc  significantly  alfeciing 
surface  stability.  In  the  United  States  there  are  several  areas 
where  such  factors  arc  causing  significant  economic  concern. 
For  example,  the  Housion-Galveston  area  is  subsiding  due  to 
water  withdrawal  and  sediment  compaction  at  rates  up  to  90 
mm/yr  relative  to  local  sea  level  [Small.  I960;  Gabrysch.  1969; 
Poland  and  Davis,  1969J.  Groundwater  withdrawal  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  subsidence  in  several  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  at  rales  in  excess  of  300  mm/>r  relative  to  local  sea  level 
{Poland  and  Davis,  1956;  Small,  1961;  Holdahl,  1969).  Such 
large  rates  arc  rare,  but  these  effects  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  account  in  studies  of  crustal  mobility. 

Leveling  has  also  been  used  succcssfullv  to  measure  vertical 
movements  believed  to  be  associated  w  iili  major  earthquakes. 
Levelings  before  and  after  the  1964  Alaskan  earthquake  {Small 
and  Wharton.  1969).  the  1959  Hcbgen  Lake,  Montana,  earth¬ 
quake  [Myers  and  Hamilton,  1964).  and  the  1954  Dixie  Vallc) 
earthquakes  [Whitten,  1957]  have  revealed  vertical  crustal 
movements  on  the  order  of  1-5  m,  accompanving  indepen¬ 
dently  measured  fault  displacements  up  to  10  m.  Similar  but 
smaller  magnitude  movements  have  been  measured  by  leveling 
in  Japan,  New  Zealand,  .Australia,  and  Hungarv  [Mesekeri- 
kov,  1968;  Lensen,  1971:  Lensen  and  Otway,  1971;  Cordon, 
1971).  Recent  work  soggcsis  that  both  premonuory  vertical 
movements  and  postcarlhquakc  fault  slip  arc  amenable  to 
study  by  precise  leveling  [Miyabe.  1955;  Hagiv.ata,  19^; 
Tsubokawaand  Sagasawa,  1 966;  Lensen  and  Otway,  1971;  Piki- 
lake,  1972;  Castle  et  a!.,  1974;  Savage  and  Church.  1974). 

Leveling  has  also  been  used  to  study  the  deformation  proc¬ 
esses  initialed  by  the  imposition  and  removal  of  large  crustal 
loads.  The  filling  of  large  reservoirs  has  been  shown  to  cause 
significant  elevation  changes  in  the  immediate  and  surround¬ 
ing  vicinities  [Longwcll,  1960;  Carder  and  Small,  1948;  5/eigft  et 
al,  1969).  The  clTccts  of  unloading  Pleistocene  lakes  [Critten¬ 
den,  1963]  as  well  as  the  retreat  of  glacial  ice  sheets  [Kaariai- 
nen,  1953)  have  been  invcsticaicd  bv  means  of  precise  leveling. 
The  determination  of  recent  uplift  of  the  earth's  crust  in  Fin¬ 
land  probably  represents  the  best  leveling  studv  of  large  scale 


vertical  movement  to  date  [Kaarlainen,  1953,  1966;  Kukka- 
rnaki,  1955). 

Although  the  use  of  precise  leveling  in  studies  of  secular 
vertical  crustal  movements  is  not  new  in  the  United  States 
[Small,  1963;  Meade,  1971),  the  method  has  received  much 
more  attention  in  Europe  and  Japan  [e.g.,  Mescherikov.  1959; 
Beloussov,  ]962-,  Rezanov  and Zarudny,  1962',  Cerasiinov.  196T, 
Riiues,  1973;  Miyabe,  1952;  Miyabe  et  al.,  1966).  .Much  of  this 
work  is  summarized  in  the  form  of  contour  maps  of  adjusted 
velocities  of  vertical  crustal  movement  [Miyabe  et  al.,  1966: 
.Mescherikoc.  1973).  Other  regions  where  similar  studies  have 
been  undertaken  include  the  Alps  [Levallois,  1972;  Schaer  and 
Jeanrichard,  1974).  the  Negev  of  Israel  [Karc:  and Kafri.  1971, 
1973).  the  Himalayas  [Chugh,  1974).  and  the  Canadian  shield 
[I'fl/iiffL  and  Haimlion.  1972).  These  studies  indicate  that 
while  leveling  can  be  used  efreclively  to  measure  secular  verti¬ 
cal  crustal  movements,  the  results  lend  to  be  varied,  and  as  yet 
no  comprehensive  mechanism  for  driving  these  movements 
has  been  found.  Comparison  of  results  from  many  pans  of  the 
world  [Mizoue,  1967;  Beloussov  et  al.,  1974)  shows  that  the 
magnitudes  of  these  movements  end  to  be  consistent  (i.c.,  tilt 
rates  on  the  order  of  10‘‘-10*’  rad/yr)  with  erogenic  zones 
gcnerallv  being  characterized  by  larger  rates  and  shorter  w  ave¬ 
lengths  than  platform  regions.  The  resuits  of  this  study  sup¬ 
port  these  observations. 

The  more  convinung  studies  deal  with  movements  pf  lar,,  j 
magnitude  and/or  movements  for  which  reasonable  cuusr't've 
mechanisms  have  been  found.  When  the  niagnilude  of  the 
movements  approaches  the  accuracy  limit  of  the  leveling  proc¬ 
ess  itself,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discrimii'aie  .ivti"'! 
crustal  movement  from  possible  leveling  errors,  'fie  cost  of 
leveling  in  terms  of  both  time  and  money  virtually  prohibits 
the  frequent  repetition  of  leveling  over  large  distar  ees.  Lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  periodicity  of  recent  vc  »ical  crustal 
movements  inifoduccs  the  strong  possibility  of  aliasing  in  the 
results  of  leveling  determinations  of  movcmcrits.  For  exampie. 
if  the  time  interval  of  leveling  coincides  with  the  natural  period 
of  the  movement,  the  net  measure  of  crustal  movement  vvul  be 
zero  regardless  of  its  actual  amplitude.  Few  studies  exist  in 
which  the  discontinuous  record  of  movements  determined  'oy 
precise  leveling  can  be  compared  unambiguously  with  results 
obtained  bv  independent,  continuous  methods,  e.g..  tillmcter 
surveys  [Raschara,  1973).  For  these  reasons  it  is  irnporianl  to 
understand  the  leveling  process  and  hs  limits  when  atterripting 
to  applv  its  results  to  geological  and  geotcctonic  probJems. 

U.S.  Level  Network 

The  establishment  of  an  accurate  net  of  reference  points  for 
elevation  deicrminaiions  in  the  United  States  began  in  1878 
when  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  initiated  work  on  a 
transcontinental  line  of  first-order  leveling.  By  1929.  the  level 
net  had  been  extended  to  include  approximately  45.000  miles 
(72.000  km)  of  first-order  leveling.  To  make  mcasurenieni  in 
the  net  internally  consistent  under  the  assumption  of  crustal 
stability,  a  series  of  least  squares  adjustments  were  performed 
in  IS99.  1903.  1907.  1912.  1927.  and  1929.  More  recent  data 
have  been  accomtnodated  by  supplementary  adjustments  to 
the  1929  general  adjustment  [L'SCCS.  1961).  Maintenance  and 
development  of  the  Vertical  Control  Net  of  the  United  States 
is  carried  out  by  the  NGS. 

During  rclcveling  of  portions  of  the  U,S.  net,  it  baamc 
apparent  that  the  assumption  of  crustal  stability  upon  which 
adjustment  procedures  are  based  was  not  valid,  at  least  in 
certain  areas.  Horizontal  distance  measurcmcnis  (triangula- 
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lion)  after  the  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  instability  of  the  earth's  crust  {Bowie,  1 928J.  Analy¬ 
ses  of  triangulation  data  by  C.  A.  Whitten,  B.  K.  Meade,  and 
others  have  since  provided  valuable  data  on  the  recent  horizon¬ 
tal  movements  associated  with  the  San  Andreas  fault  system 
{Whitten,  1948,  1949,  1956:  Whitten  and  Claire,  I960;  Meade, 
1948.  1965.  1966|.  Likewise.  Sma// (1961,  1963.  1966]. //oWaA/ 
|I969,  1973a.  6|,  and  Holdahl  end  Morrison  {1973]  have 
pointed  out  that  signiheant  chances  in  elevation  also  occur  in 
many  areas  in  the  United  States. 

In  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  Commission  on  Recent 
Crustal  Movements  of  the  International  Association  of 
Geodesy  {CRCM,  1962.  1966.  1963].  the  NGS  is  actively 
amassing  a  bank  of  elevation  change  data  to  facilitate  study  of 
recent  vertical  crustal  movements.  Another  objective  being 
pursued  b>  the  NGS  is  the  compilation  of  maps  of  recent 
vertical  crustal  movements  for  the  United  States.  Although 
such  maps  provide  the  best  representation  of  movements  from 
a  statistical  viewpoint,  they  have  a  number  of  vveaknesses 
when  used  to  infer  possible  geologic  processes.  .Among  these 
weaknesses  arc  the  assumption  of  constant  velocity  of  move¬ 
ment  over  the  time  period  of  the  measurement  and  the  wide 
variations  in  the  spatial  density  of  the  data,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  loss  of  detail  during  smoothing  procedures.  By  e.samining 
data  that  are  unbiased  by  the  limitations  of  statistical  assump¬ 
tions,  some  of  the  ambiguities  inherent  in  maps  of  adjusted 
vertical  velocity  values  can  be  avoided  {Bendefy,  1966). 

Ill  order  to  interpret  leveling  data  w  ith  confidence  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  the  methods  of  observation  and  analysis  in 
some  depth  and  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  errors  that 
might  arise  at  each  step  of  the  procedure.  There  may  be  consid¬ 
erable  variation  in  quality  from  one  set  of  data  to  the  nest,  and 
poor  data  must  be  eliminated  or  downgraded.  The  leveling 
data  used  here  were  studied  in  considerable  detail,  as  described 
in  the  next  section. 

Leveling  Procedure 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  basic  technique  of  precise  leveling.  In 
essence  it  involves  establishing  a  horizontal  reference  surface 
and  making  a  measurement  of  the  di.Tcrencc  in  height  between 
two  reference  points  (bench  marks)  (see  Bosnfard,  1971.  for 
details].  The  instrument  used  by  the  NGS  for  most  of  its  work, 
until  recently,  was  the  Fischer  first-order  level,  in  which  the 
line  of  sight  was  made  normal  to  the  plumb  line  by  adjustment 
of  a  very  sensitive  level  bubble.  Modern  instruments  rely  on  an 
automatic  leveling  system.  Both  types  depend  on  the  relative 
uniformity  of  the  local  gcoid.  Spatial  geoid  variations  arc  not 
ordinarily  a  problem  in  elevation  change  measurements,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  wavelengths  of  significant  grav  ity  ano.malies  are 
usually  much  larger  than  the  length  of  a  measurement  intervai. 
Any  small  systematic  error  introduced  by  ignoring  gravity 
anomalies  will  cancel  when  subtracting  elevation  dilTcrcnccs. 
Short-wavelength  gravity  anomalies  should  contribute  only 
random  error.  Temporal  changc.s  in  the  gravity  field  change 
the  shape  of  the  reference  geoid  and  therefore  affect  measure¬ 
ments  of  vertical  crustal  movement.  Corrections  for  such  ef¬ 
fects  require  a  knowledge  of  the  secular  gravity  variation  as 
well  as  the  geometry  and  density  changes  of  the  source  region, 
none  of  which  arc  known  quantities  at  present.  It  is  implicitly 
assumed  in  this  paper  that  the  geoid  remains  sulTicicnily  con¬ 
stant  for  the  times  of  leveling  and  relcveling  to  justify  neglect¬ 
ing  the  clfccTs  of  secular  gravity  variations.  This  assumption 
appears  to  be  valid  for  the  movements  considered  here,  if  one 
considers  the  magnitudes  of  the  gravity  changes  needed  to 
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Fig.  I.  Technique  of  preesse  leveling,  defining  the  quantities 
(elevation  difTerence)  and  dlH  (relative  elevation  change}. 

significantly  alfect  leveling.  It  should  be  noted  that  crustal 
mov  ements  also  give  rise  to  gravity  variations  'w  hich  will  affect 
leveling  results.  The  effect  causes  the  leveling  measurement  of 
the  magnitude  of  elcvatio-t  change  to  be  smaller  than  the 
actual  elevation  change  magnitude;  however,  the  effect  is  small 
and  will  be  neglected.  The  measuring  rods  are  made  of  in  var, 
whose  coefficient  of  thermal  e.xpanMon  is  small  and  well- 
known.  The  most  common  type  of  bench  mark  used  by  the 
NGS  is  a  bronze  tablet  set  into  a  bell-shaped  concrete  post  3-5 
ft  (l-I.S  m)long  and  buried  in  the ground  with  its  top  Hush  with 
the  surface  {Rappieye,  I948J.  The  ability  of  the  bench  marks  to 
hold  their  positions  relative  to  the  crust  upon  which  they  are 
located  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  usefulness  of  elevation 
change  measurc.'Rcnts  for  crustal  movement  studies  ReppUte 
(1948]  describes  the  criteria  used  by  the  NGS  m  placing  berch 
marks.  Rock  outcrops  arc  preferred,  bat  necessity  often  dic¬ 
tates  the  choice  of  less  stable  positions.  Smali  bridges  and 
curbs  are  e.xamplcs  of  structures  w  here  i/..ich  marks  arc  some¬ 
times  placed  which  arc  subject  to  large  noniccionic  disturb¬ 
ances.  Local  soil  compaction  due  to  nearby  buildings  has  been 
found  to  be  a  common  problem  near  cities  for  certain  types  of 
bench  marks  {Uspenskii,  1961, 1967;  Ltitsar  et  cL,  I973J.  Frost 
heaving  can  cause  relative  uplift  of  bench  marks  on  the  order 
of  several  decimeters  over  a  periud  of  15-20  yr  if  they  are  not 
secured  below  the  frost  level  {Uspenskii,  1961].  Field  tests  and 
inspections  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  ber.-ch  marks  are 
not  stcnificantly  affected  by  such  factors  {Eilingf.ood  anii  Hol- 
dahl.  1972;  Lilienberg  and  Setunskaia.  1969).  Unsiable  bcn,.h 
marks  arc  easily  recognized  fay  their  unusuuliy  large  and  sin¬ 
gular  movements. 

The  di-stance  between  bench  marks  is  about  1  mile  (1.6  km), 
while  the  distance  between  leveling  rods  for  each  setup  of  the 
instrument  is  about  100  m.  .An  average  rate  of  progression  for 
leveling  work  is  about  3  km  per  day.  Leveling  designated  as 
first-order  is  double  run.  i.e..  the  measurement  of  A6  is  per¬ 
formed  twice,  once  going  .from  BMl  to  BM2  and  again  going 
from  B.M2  to  BMI.  The  diifcrcnce  between  the  two  determina¬ 
tions  gives  an  estimate  of  the  prceision  of  the  work.  ScvonJ- 
order  leveling  is  also  double  run  in  many  cases. 

Errors 

The  largest  dilficulty  i..  cvalu.iting  elevation  changes  by  pre¬ 
cise  leveling  lies  in  dctermii.ing  the  influence  of  leveling  er.'ors 
on  the  measurement  of  cievafion.  Leveling  is  susccpuble  to 
errors  which  are  varied  in  type  as  well  as  magnitude.  These 
errors  m.ty  be  classified  as  blunders,  random  errors,  or  system¬ 
atic  erroLs. 

Blunders,  such  as  reading  a  rod  I  m  or  1  dm  wrong  or 
misfccording  a  value,  arc  usually  rcve.ilcd  in  the  diserep.incics 
between  forward  and  b.ukwjrd  l-cvchng  or  in  the  overall  cir- 
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cuit  misclosurcs  because  of  their  unusually  large  values.  They 
arc  nearly  always  eliminated  before  elevations  arc  computed. 
For  this  reason  they  are  not  normally  a  serious  problem  in 
interpreting  elevation  changes. 

_  Random  errors  are  propagated  as  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  measurements  made.  Since  the  lengths  of  the  setups 
are  usually  about  the  same,  the  random  error  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  square  root  of  the  distance  leveled,  t.e.,  ntt.  = 
m  where  ntt.  (in  millimeters)  is  the  standard  deviation  of 
an  elevation  difference  determined  over  a  distance  L  (in  kilo¬ 
meters)  from  a  reference  point,  and  m  is  the  standard  deviation 
of  leveling  over  unit  distance.  The  quantity  m  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  discrepancies  between  forward  and  backward 
levelings  [Bomford.  I97IJ.  The  allowable  deviations  between 
forward  and  backward  levelings  as  of  1961  for  the  NGS  are 
shown  in  Table  I.  Recently  the  NGS  has  adopted  m  =  1.0  for 
its  high-precision  work.  The  data  used  in  this  study  arc  derived 
mainly  from  first-order  leveling,  supplemented  by  some  sec¬ 
ond-order  results.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  standard 
deviations  of  leveling  are  usually  smaller  than  the  values  which 
can  be  deduced  from  the  tolerance  limits  given  in  Table  !. 
Holdahl  [19730]  gives  estimates  of  m  for  NGS  leveling  com¬ 
pleted  within  given  periods  for  which  different  types  of  instru¬ 
mentation  and  procedures  were  used  (Table  2).  The  standard 
deviations  of  the  relative  velocities  used  in  this  paper  were 
calculated  according  to  the  following  relation  [Hiddaht. 
1973a|: 

m,  =  [(m,*  +  m„») -£]■'*/(/  -  t.)  (1) 

where  m,  is  the  standard  deviation  of  relative  velocity  v  with 
respect  to  a  reference  point  at  distance  L  (kilometers)  in  mil¬ 
limeters  per  year,  m,  is  the  standard  deviation  of  leveling  over 
unit  distanix  at  time  t  (years),  and  is  the  standard  deviation 
of  leveling  over  unit  distance  at  time  t,.  Values  for  ntt  and 
are  taken  from  Table  2.  Sources  of  random  error  are  covered 
in  Rappleye  [1948],  Bomford  [1971],  and  others  and  will  not  be 
discussed  here.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  effect  of 
random  errors  are  accounted  for  in  the  parameter  m,. 

The  most  serious  types  of  error  with  respect  to  elevation 
change  measurements  are  systematic.  Systematic  errors  occur 
with  predominantly  the  same  sign  and  accumulate  with  the 
first  power  of  distance.  Systematic  errors  may  show  themselves 
in  the  misclosures  of  leveling  circuits  and  thus  am  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  least  squares  adjustments.  Some  types  of  systematic 
error  do  not  appear  in  closing  errors  and  are  therefore  the 
most  troublesome  when  evaluating  leveling-derived  elevation 


changes.  Errors  accumulating  with  height  or  latitude  are  of 
this  type.  An  error  of  0.03  mm  in  a  3-m  rod  would  give  an 
error  of  I  mm  per  100  m  of  elevation  change.  NGS  rods  are 
checked  regularly  to  insure  that  the  rod  lengths  arc  known  to 
better  than  I  part  in  10*.  Kaarianinen  [1966]  reports  that  rod 
length  changes  over  short  intervals  of  time  appear  to  be  on  this 
order  or  smaller.  A  significant  source  of  elevation-correlated 
error  arises  from  refraction  effects.  Bomford  [1971]  reports 
that  these  errors,  worst  on  long  easy  grades,  could  amount  to 
20  mm  per  100  m  of  elevation  change.  Inspection  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  refraction  correction  of  Kukkamaki  [1938,  1939]  in¬ 
dicates  that  20  mm  per  100  m  of  elevation  change  is  abnor¬ 
mally  large  and  probably  represents  an  upper  limit  to  the 
magnitude  of  this  error.  Since  the  refraction  is  predominantly 
of  the  same  sign  during  normal  working  hours,  the  effort  of 
refraction  should  be  cancelled,  at  least  in  part,  when  taking  the 
difference  of  two  elevation  values.  Furthermore,  randomiza¬ 
tion  of  weather  conditions  over  the  time  period  of  leveling 
should  reduce  the  systematic  influence  of  refraction.  Hyionen 
[1967]  reports  an  average  refraction  effect  during  the  second 
leveling  of  Finland  of  only  6  mm  per  100  m  of  rise.  Holdahl 
[1974],  using  the  theoretical  formulas  of  Kukkamaki.  found 
the  refract-on  error  on  a  California  line  to  be  less  than  4  mm 
per  100  m  of  rise. 

Tidal  forces  have,  also  been  shown  to  affort  leveling  raults. 
These  errors  are  n^ligible  on  an  east-west  line  [Bomford.  1971; 
Holdahl.  1974]  but  may  accumulate  significantly  on  a  north- 
south  tine.  At  most  the  astronomical  correction  is  0.1  mm/km 
[Holdahl,  1974],  corresponding  to  a  tilt  of  about  0.3  X  10'* 
Tzd/yt  for  a  30-yr  time  interval.  Earth  tides  and  ocean  loading 
arc  generally  thought  to  be  negligible  as  far  as  measurement  of 
secular  trends  is  concerned  [Bomford.  1971],  although  Si- 
monsen  [1966]  rq>orted  tidal  tilts  due  to  earth  tides,  ocean  load¬ 
ing.  and  the  attraction  of  water  on  the  order  of  4  X  10**  rad/ 
yr.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  such  tilts  could  affect 
leveling  systematically  for  long  distances.  Thurm  [1971]  exam¬ 
ined  the  influence  of  refraction,  lunisolar  tides,  and  thermal 
rod  changes  on  a  level  net  in  the  Elbe  river  v’allcy  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  corrections  for  these  factors  did  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  elevation  change  measurements. 

Leveling  procedure  arc  designed  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
the  influence  of  these  and  other  sources  of  systematic  error, 
such  as  instrument  maladjustment,  nonverticality  of  rods,  and 
sinking  or  rising  of  rods  and  instruments.  Other  souths  of 
error,  such  as  gravity  anomalies  or  atmospheric  pi^urc 
changes,  arc  probably  negligible  in  elevation  change  mcasure- 


TABLE  1.  Specifications  for  Ihecise  Leveling  Done  by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surv^ 

[VSCGS,  1961] 


Order  of  Leveling 

First 

Second  (Class  1} 

Second  (Class  2) 

1  -  Third 

Spacing  of  lines  and  cross 
lines,  miles 

Avera^  spacing  of  per- 

60(96.6) 

25-35(40.2-36.3) 

6(9.7) 

Not  specified 

manently  markoi  bench 
marks  along  lines,  miles, 
not  to  exceol 

IC1.6) 

1  (1.6) 

1  (1.6) 

3(4.8) 

Length  of  sections,  mites 
CliKk  between  forward  and 

aS-l  (0.8-1.6) 

0.5-1  (0.8-1.6) 

0.5-1  (0.8-I.6) 

Not  specified 

backward  running  between 
fixed  elevations  W  loop 
dosu^*.  not  to  excetd 

4  mm(£,)'t* 

8.4  nm<L)v» 

8.4  timdLyi* 

I2mm(L)*« 

Number  in  |»reniheses  are  metric  equivalents. 
•  Wtee  L  is  in  kilometers. 
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TABLE  2.  Estimate  of  ihe  Standard  Deviation  m  of  Freda  leveling  C^pfcted  During  Certain 

Time  Paiods 


Tone  Period 


Fff$t  Order*,  nun 


SKond  Order*,  nun 


from  HoldaM  11973a]. 

•  Ifdslance  is  measured  in  IdlMneters. 


nents  [ietwir  en.  1967;  Bomfoni,  1971;  Isacks  et  al.,  1973J.  It 
Aould  be  emphasized,  however,  that  knowledge  of  sources  of 
error  in  leveling  and  their  influence  is  by  no  means  complete 
\Bomford,  1971];  however,  to  invoke  unknown  sources  of  error 
m  order  to  explain  away  measured  elevation  changes  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  completely  ad  hoc  at  the  present  time.  Routine 
ofiiK  corraaions  applied  to  the  fidd  observations  include  cor- 
mdions  for  the  deviations  in  individual  rod  lengths,  the  ther¬ 
mal  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  rods,  and  residual  cotlima- 
tion  error  [Holdahl,  1973a]. 

In  an  attempt  to  diminate  systematic  errors  from  the  Icvel- 
iitg  data,  least  squares  adjustments  are  often  performed.  The 
result  of  such  a  process  yields  a  set  of  adjusted  elevations 
obtained  by  eliminating  drcuit  misciosurcs  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  probability.  The  data  used  in  preparing  adjusted 
devations  usually  span  large  time  iniervais.  and  thus  any  real 
vertical  crustal  movements  are  treated  as  errors.  Elevation 
diange  calculations  based  on  such  data  may  therefore  give 
vey  distorted  paiiems  of  vertical  crustal  movement.  To  avoid 
this  problem,  a  number  of  methods  have  been  worked  out  to 
adjust  devation  change  measurements  [Gale.  1970;  Vanicek 
and  Hamilton,  1972;  Holdahl,  19736;  Veniak  and  Christo- 
dtdidis,  I974|.  Most  of  these  methods  depend  on  the  assump- 

on  of  constant  rates  of  elevation  change.  Vanicek  and  Ham- 
-aton  (I972J  have  questioned  the  normality  of  the  error 
distributions  involved,  while  Figure  2  demonstrates  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  assumption  of  constant  velocity.  In  order  to  min¬ 
imize  possible  distortions  due  to  adjustment  prcKiedures,  only 
obsennn}  elevations  incorporating  routine  oflicx  corrections 
are  used  in  this  study. 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  examined  in  this  paper  wire  furnished,  courtesy  of 
the  NGS.  from  the  bank  of  elevation  change  data  recently 
^blished  at  the  Vertical  Network  Branch.  The  data  format 
^insists  of  tabulated  and  ploiied  values  of  relative  elevation 
diange  between  successive  levelings  along  the  same  route  (pro¬ 
file).  The  relative  elevation  changes  arc  obtained  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  elevation  difference  AA  between  a  given  bench 
mark  and  some  rcrerence  bench  mark  (usually  the  first)  at 
some  reference  time  from  the  same  difference  measured  at 
some  other  time,  i.e., 

dHJi  =  Afc(i)  -  AACf,)  (2) 

which  is  equivalent  to  summing  the  sequential  intervening 
values  of  eirvation  change,  i.e., 

=  2  d^hi  (3) 

Relative  velocities  arc  obtained  by  dividing  the  ralative  clcva- 
flon  changes  by  the  time  interval  over  which  they  have  oc¬ 
curred,  i.e.,  only  average  velocities  can  be  calculated.  For 
simplicity,  the  duration  of  the  leveling  (which  may  be  several 


months)  is  taken  to  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  time 
interval  between  levelings.  It  should  be  emphasize  that  the 
elevation  changes  and  vdodties  used  in  this  paper  an;  rdative 
to  some  reference  point,  usually  arbitrarily  chosen.  It  is  the 
pattern  of  movement  rather  than  the  absolute  values  which  is 
of  primary  impdrtance.  The  problem  of  assigning  absolute 
values  is  ssentially  one  of  least  squares  adjustment  of  leveling 
data  with  sea  level  changes,  usually  provided  by  tide  gage 
measurements.  Such  absolute  movement  values,  while  repre¬ 
senting  an  attempt  to  diminate  the  effect  of  some  types  of 
errors,  inherit  the  uncertainties  of  the  assumptions  involved  in 
the  adjustment  procedures  as  wd|  as  those  associated  with  sea 
level  measurements  {Gutenberg.  1941;  Bloom.  1967;  Higgins, 
1%S;  Emery  and  Uchupi.  1972].  Figure  3  show^s  the  lines  of 
leveling  in  the  elevation  change  data  base  of  the  NGS  which 
are  examined  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  some  supplementary 
data  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  base.  Almost  40.000  km  of 
the  Vertical  Control  Net  have  been  relevded  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  quality  of  thb  information  and  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  discerning  vertical  movements  of  different  wave¬ 
lengths  varies  widely.  Some  profiles  have  effective  bench  mark 
densilis  of  one  per  kilometer  while  other  profiles  have  only 
one  usable  bench  mark  every  100  km.  in  order  to  provide  t 
semiquantitative  measure  of  the  relative  overall  quality,  eaci 
profile  w;as  assigned  a  quality  factor.  The  criteria  used  in  as¬ 
signing  a  quality  factor  were  as  follows;  the  amount  of  scatter 
the  bench  mark  density,  the  length  of  the  time  interval  betweer 
levelings  (longer  time  intervals  given  higher  rating),  and  con 
sistency  in  trend  telween  successive  rdevelings.  The  last  iwc 


Fig.  2.  Rehiivc  elevation  chances  for  selected  pairs  of  bench 
marks.  For  evansple.  the  upper  curve  depicts  the  movement  of  bench 
mark  FSS  relative  to  BSo,  using  the  dashed  scale.  Note  noniincarity.  In 
the  two  lower  carves  the  direction  of  movement  reverses  with  time. 
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Fig.  5.  Index  map  for  relative  velocity  profiles  shown  in  Figures  7-12.  Physiographic  provinces  after  Ftnneman  11946]; 
geologic  structure  after  King  |i9696]  and  Murray  |i961  J.  The  symbols  arc  denned  as  rollotvs;  A.  Blue  Ridge:  B.  Piedmont: 
C,  Valley  and  Ridge;  D.  interior  basins:  E.  inner  limit  of  the  Coastal  Plain;  F,  structural  high;  I.  Illinois  basin:  2.  Michigan 
basin;  3.  Appalachian  foreland  basin:  4.  Black  Warrior  basin:  5,  Ouachita  foreland  basin;  6.  Chesapeake-Dc'aware 
ernbayment;  7.  Cape  Fear  arch;  S.  Peninsular  arch:  9.  Ocala  uplift;  10.  Hatchctiebcc  anticline:  II.  Wiggins  uplift;  12. 
Cincinnati  arch;  13.  Findlay  arch:  14.  Kankakee  arch;  15.  Southeast  Georeb  basin. 


criteria  depend  in  part  on  the  assumption  of  constant  rales  of 
clevaiio'n  change,  an  assumption  which  has  already  been  ques- 
lioncd  (Figure  2).  However,  since  unambiguous  muliiplt  relev- 
efings  arc  not  common,  the  influence  of  this  assumption  on  the 
distribution  of  quality  factors  is  small.  Each  profile,  designated 
in  BKordance  with  the  NGS  data  base,  is  rated  1.  2,  or  3  for 
each  criteria  (3  being  the  highest),  and  the  ratings  summed, 
figure  4  shows  the  result  of  such  a  rating  for  elevation  change 
data  classified  according  to  the  periods  most  closely  subtended 
the  leveling  interval  nf  the  profiles.  The  overall  quaiuv 
appears  to  be  consistently  high  rcgardicsi  of  the  times  of  level¬ 


ing.  Sufficient  data  of  comparable  quality  are  therefore  pres¬ 
ently  available  to  make  a  meaningful  analysis  of  regional  dif¬ 
ferences  in  patterns  of  recent  vertical  crustal  movements.  In 
this  p.ipcr  an  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  the  best  measure¬ 
ments  available  for  a  given  region. 

When  interpreting  elevation  change  measurements  it  is  often 
useful  to  work  with  the  data  in  terms  of  tills  or  lilt  rates.  Tilt 
rates  arc  especially  useful  when  comparing  measurements  of 
relative  velocities  with  corresponding  values  of  propagated 
error.  Whereas  the  velocities  and  error  rc.fcrred  to  in  jhis  paper 
arc  relative,  tilt  rates  are  absolute.  Tilt  rates  arc  calculated 
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In£.  6.  Cireuit  misdosurcs  com pated  from  lie  prafild  in  Fizura  7-12.  The  b!«ks  rqjreseoi  the  (patesis  bt 

^  routes  m  Reure  5.  with  Dans  Junction  repfoealed  b?  the  upper  kft  corner.  The  nomeraor  is  the 
i^ive  velocity  misciottre.  ahile  the  denominator  is  the  fcsf  :h  of  the  drcsrit.  .Abo  shown  is  tte  tntsciessRakubied  asa 
tut  rate  and  (in  parentheses)  as  a  standard  deviation  of  kvefisg.  The  bottom  cgsres  refer  to  the  perimeter  of  tig  na. 


front  the  slypes  of  relative  velocity  versus  distance  curves,  i.c.. 
T  =  Ab/^.  Since  the  routes  along  which  the  leveling  is  ac¬ 
tually  done  arc  neither  direct  nor  horizonul  lines,  the  till  rates 
calculated  in  this  manner  are  merely  apparent,  the  actual  val¬ 
ues  ueing  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  apparent  values.  In  the 
worst  case  this  effect  is  as  great  as  25%.  but  it  is  usually  much 
less  than  10%  and  hence  n^ligible,  Tte  mcosvred  component 
of  lilt  varioi  with  the  strike  of  the  leveling  route.  Values  of  t 
for  the  line  shown  in  Figure  3  range  from  I0‘*  to  lO**  rad/yr. 
The  larger  values  of  r  arc  generally  limited  to  areas  where 
large-magnitude  nontcctonic  processes  are  dominant,  such  as 
the  Houston-Galv^ion  region.  Outside  such  areas,  tilt  rat^ 
appear  to  cluster  between  lO'*  and  JO*’  rad/yr.  The  polarity 
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ubMlutc  elevations,  and  the  lower  dashed  line  fepresents  the  estimate 
m  Standard  deviation  lelativc  to  the  siariinB  ^int  of  the  profile. 
Movements  may  be  considered  significant  where  the  slope  of  the  rtH- 
^  velocity  curve  cscecds  the  slope  of  the  error  pfopacallon  cervi 
The  position  of  each  reference  point  show  n  is  Peg  re  5  is  f- Wed  at  the 

lop  ofthe  figure  Onlyrelalivre  velocities  are  deputed  ie  !»»■  vdocitv 

values  at  ;r  =  Dare  arbitrarj  and  chosen  for  scaline  »n«nience  oniv: 


of  the  lilt  w-i!I  noted  ^  the  dirmion  whMi  is  rttoiivelv 
subsidinf,  i.e^  an  ^tward  lilt  is  ejinvalcnt  to  a  lilt  down  to 
the  rast. 

In  or^r  to  provide  a  r^rcsentatwn  of  rolonal  vettial 
crustal  movements  free  of  pnsible  unwananted  tSstortion  bv 
adjustment  procedures,  six  long  profiles  of  relaiive  vsl.»t¥ 
were  compiled  from  shon»  segmenu  in  the  NGS  data  base. 
The  only  assumption  involved  is  that  there  arc  no  dis- 
coniinuhtn  in  the  relative  velocity  curves  at  the  junction  point. 
Figure  5  diows  the  routes  of  levelii^  as  well  as  the  major 
physiographic  provinces  and  twsonfc  structures  which  aie 
crossed  fFennenuu!.  1946;  King.  l9WeJ.  The  dtiss  mark,  in 
general,  the  junction  points  of  the  elevation  change  profiles 
used.  The  designations  in  the  NGS  data  base  arc  used  wJih 
only  minor  exceptions.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  different 
xgmtntf  w-erc  leveled  and  relcveled  at  different  times  (Tables 
therefore  the  profiles  are  inhomogeneous  with  respea 
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Fig.  S.  Pfotiic  g.  Wickcliffc,  Kentucky,  to  New  Bern,  North  Cnm- 
lina.  Symbols  arc  defined  in  F%ure  7. 
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lo  lime.  Any  attempt  to  Knapare  trends  among  Ihe  several 
segments  should  tberefore  be  made  autiously. 

Figoie  6  b  a  schenuiic  dbemm  of  the  kveiiig  routs  vrith 
tnisdiBOTQ  of  ibe  varioos  drcaits  ihovin.  as  s-ell  as  the  corre- 
^tonding  contribmioas  that  tbse  errors  %ooM  make  to  tilt 
rats  in  ite  drcuh  if  dosing  errors  uerc  distributed  homo¬ 
geneously  ihrocghoiil  the  length  of  the  dreuit.  Such  a  dbiribu- 
lion  b  dmrfinic  in  ihai  most  of  tl*  error  may  ^  eonccatratal 
in  only  a  few  of  the  ^tments  involved.  .Adjuument  procedurs 
try  to  aonunt  for  si^  factors  In  various  aeighting  sehems 
IFoeicft  md  l/omaiM.  1972;  HMidd  em  MormoB.  19721. 
but  lar±  of  know^Iie  about  i!^  nature  of  the  movcastis 
involved  kaves  the  validity  of  these  scl^tns  t^n  to  question. 
!n  any  cast,  the  imporunt  point  is  that  the  tilt  rates  cakulatel 
from  ttee  misdosuioi  are  an  onl^  of  magnhntk  smalkr  than 
the  tih  rates  indkaioi  by  the  fcveling  data.  If  otK  were  to 
attribute  the  mbdosuf^  to  the  pro^gation  of  random  errors, 
the  required  standard  deviations  (also  show-n  in  Figure  6) 
arc  well  within  the  limits  csimaied  in  Table  2.  Thus  the  error 
carves  in  Figures  7-12  ap}«tf  to  valid  estimates  of  tise 
errors  to  fa:  evpecied  in  the  relative  velodty  curves. 

Figure  7-12  are  proales  of  venial  crustal  movement  whidi 
sampk  virtually  aD  of  the  major  tectonic  province  in  the 
estern  Uiuicd  &ate.  Pertinsst  facts  relate  tc  these  pr^to 
arc  ibtol  in  Tabfcs  it  through  3f,  AH  of  the  profile  arc  plolled 
on  the  same  sak  for  easy  comparbon.  In  addition  to  the  curve 
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F%.  1 1.  Profile  E,  Waierd.  Otto,  to  nenh  of  Taibbassee.  FferWa. 

Symbols  arc  d^bBl  In  fTeute  7. 

of  fdatlve  velodiks.  represented  In'  points  (ech  point  repre¬ 
senting  an  individBal  bench  mark),  the  absolute  efcvaiioas 
(fdative  to  sea  levd)  determined  for  eara  bench  mark  arc 
shown  e  solid  lines.  These  elwation  profile  follow  leveling 
route,  which  are  usually  located  along  the  smallest  gradient 
available,  often  correponding  to  railway  route  and  river 
coarse,  and  therefwe  arc  normally  not  dirot  traverse  aooss 
physi^faphic  proving.  The  error  curves  (dotted  line)  repre¬ 
sent  iw  propagated  random  error  estimated  from  the  value  of 
m  in  Tabfc  2  usii^  (I).  The  ordinaic  of  the  curve  at  a  given 
dbianw  x  represents  the  standard  deviation  of  relative  vdmaty 
at  that  dioance  whh  respect  to  the  initial  bench  mark  in  the 
profile.  In  order  to  evaluate  rignificance  of  any  sr^rtKnt 
within  the  profik.  the  magnitude  of  the  slo|«s  of  the  relative 
velocity  should  be  compared  to  the  mor  curves.  In  general, 
velr^ity  gradknts  which  exo^  the  error  gradients  can  be 
consi^ed  agnifcaat.  Abbreviailons  of  the  names  of  tfa:  refer¬ 
ence  chfcs  shewn  in  figure  3  arc  plotted  at  their  roj«iive 
pwiiioro  along  the  profik  route.  In  many  cases,  rmults  from 
more  than  one  rekveling  are  avaibbk  for  segstenls  of  these 
profite.  The  chrw  of  whkb  profik  to  use  was  baxd  on 
several  criteria.  Profik  segmenu  with  larger  qualiiy  factors 
were  grvmi  priority.  .An  attempt  was  made  to  match  segments 
wh»«  times  of  F  .enag  and  rekveling  were  similar  in  ord*" — 
minifTiize  the  eff^  of  nonlinear  mov^naiis.  5-"  -r 

which  suaxssivc  kvdings  ate  separated  very  small  time 
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TABLE  3a.  Background  Data  for  Relative  Veiociiv  ftonlc  A  in  Rgurc  t 


SegnKnt  Rid  Point 

Distance 

From  Davis  Junction, 
km 

Titm  Interval 

Cbitago 

148 

1947-19®.  5 

22.5 

• 

130 

1947-19®.8 

21.8 

Warsaw 

328 

194fr-I9®.8 

22.8 

Lcipsic-Dcsliler 

504 

i930-19®,8 

38.8 

Willard 

607 

1954-19®.6 

14.5 

• 

718 

1954-1967.5 

13.5 

Massillon 

731 

1934-19®.  5 

33.5 

m 

777 

1934-19®.9 

32.9 

m 

869 

1950-1966.9 

16.9 

Kttsburgh 

910 

1941-1966.8 

25.9 

• 

109S 

1941-1966.8 

25.8 

Tyrone 

1119 

1934-1966.8 

32.8 

Ifarrisburg 

13(» 

1941-1966.7 

25.7 

niiladdphia 

1434 

1929-19(^.6 

37.6 

Atlantic  Qty 

1583 

1924-;964.8 

‘  Intermediate  location. 


TABLE  3b.  Background  Data  for  Relative  Velodty  Rofile  B  in  Figure  3 


Segment  End  Point 

Distance 

From  W.xkcIKe.  km 

Time  Interval 

r,  years 

• 

94 

1947-19®.7 

21.7 

Wnceten 

144 

1934-1968.7 

34.7 

Hopkinsville 

197 

1949-1963.9 

19.9 

• 

252  - 

1940-1963.6 

28.6 

ftrk  Qty 

340 

1954-1963.6 

14.6 

&knerset 

504 

I92S-I963.6 

40.6 

Harriman 

m 

1950-1963. 6 

18.6 

• 

749 

1950-1967.9 

17.9 

Mmrisiourn 

826 

1935-1967.9 

32.9 

• 

1100 

1935-1967.9 

32.8 

Newton 

1117 

1932-1967.8 

35.8 

• 

1194 

1932-1967.8 

35.8 

Crtenslswo 

1275 

1935-19CT.8 

32.8 

Rakigh 

I4<S 

1935-1967.9 

32.9 

Ifew  Bern 

1588 

1935-1963 

33 

•  lt:.aii%diale  location. 


TABLE  3c.  Background  Data  for  Rciative  Velocity  Profile  C  in  Figure  9 
Distance 


S^T^t  End  Point 

From  Shreveport,  km 

Time  Interval 

f.  y«rs 

M<Kir« 

172 

1938-19®.! 

31. 1 

Vicksburg 

292 

1934-1961. 1 

35.1 

J^kson 

363 

1935-I9®.9 

33.9 

Ffewion 

475 

I935-I95S.9 

33.9 

• 

562 

1961-I96S.3 

7.3 

• 

6» 

1943.S-I9®.3 

24.5 

MontgwsKry 

781 

I933-I9K.5 

35.3 

CclumbiB 

931 

1933-19®.  3 

35.3 

Macon 

1096 

I917-I95S 

41 

• 

1312 

I9J4.8-I9® 

27.2 

MUdrim 

1378 

1934.8-1955 

aj.2 

’  InieraKdiaie  locaiton. 


TABLE  "M,  Back^ound  Data  for  Relative  Velocity  Profite  D  in  Rpire  10 


S^nent  Rid  Ptmt 

Sit^oval-Ccntrala 

^a^O-Wfefcclilfc 

Cmuli 


DistaiKe 

From  Davis  Jaacticn.  km 


Time  Interval 

t,yws 

I9M-I9W.S 

®.l 

IW2-ItW.9 

47.9 

IM9-194S 

S9 

1935-1961.0 

26.0 

»■  . . . on . . . . . .  "Ill ■ , . .  . . . . . . . 
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TABLE  3i’.  Background  Daia  for  Rclaiivc  Velocity  Profile  F.  in  Figure  1 1 


Segment  End  Point 

Distance 

From  Willard,  km 

Time  Interval 

1.  years 

Columbus 

139 

1934-1967.7 

33.7 

• 

215 

1954-1967.8 

13.8 

Portsmouth 

294 

1943-1967.8 

39.8 

• 

354 

1956-1967.8 

11.8 

Jackson 

536 

1928-1967.8 

39.8 

Morristown 

926 

1930-1967.6 

37.6 

Rockmart 

1291 

1935-1967.9 

32.9 

Atlanta 

1378 

1959-1968.5 

9.5 

Columbus 

1587 

1958-1968.3 

10.3 

Tallahassee 

1820 

1916-1958 

42 

•  Intermediate  location. 


TABLE  3/.  Background  Data  for  Relative  Velocity  Profile  F  in  Figure  12 


Segment  End  Point 

Distance 

Frcm  Philadelphia,  km 

Time  Interval 

r,  years 

17 

1929-1964.7 

35.7 

Porter 

94 

1932-1964.7 

33.7 

Harrington 

175 

1931-1P63.0 

32.0 

Kiptopeke 

376 

1935-190'-  0 

28.0 

• 

408 

1963-1972.4 

9.4 

Norfolk 

420 

1952-1972,4 

20.4 

New  Bern 

683 

1932-1963 

31 

Navassa 

831 

1932-1963.2 

31.2 

Charleston 

1138 

1932.8-1963.0 

30.2 

1238 

1933-1961 

28 

Savannah  Beach 

1355 

1933-1955 

22 

•  Intermediate  location. 


intervals  v^'crc  avoided  unless  no  other  measurements  were 
available.  In  general,  the  trends  shown  in  Figures  7-12  are 
supported,  at  least  in  sign,  by  the  additional  relevelings  avail¬ 
able.  A  notable  exception  is  the  segment  from  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  to  New  Bern,  North  Carolina  {b  in  Figure  13).  v  hich 
shows  eastward  tilting  (i.e.,  down  to  the  east)  between  1935 
and  1968  and  westward  tilting  between  1897  and  1935.  Al¬ 
though  the  elevation  changes  on  the  earlier  profile  lie  well 
within  the  range  one  might  expect  from  random  error,  those  of 
the  I.  er  profile  do  not;  hence  the  rate  of  cle\  ation  change  must 
have  been  significantly  different  for  the  two  observation  peri¬ 
ods.  Another  exception  occurs  in  the  segment  between  Macon, 
Georgia,  and  Savannah,  Georgia  (a  in  Figure  13),  which 
shows  an  eastward  tilt  between  1917  and  1935  and  a  westward 
tilt  between  1935  and  1962,  a  reversal  with  time  opposite  to 
that  in  the  previous  example.  These  two  examples  demonstrate 
that  these  movements  do  not  have  constant  velocities.  If  they 
represent  true  crustal  movement,  the  period  of  these  move¬ 
ments  could  be  on  the  order  of  the  time  intervals  between 
levelings. 

Results 

An  inspection  of  Figures  5  and  7-1 2  reveals  a  marked  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  shape  of  the  relative  velocity  curves 
and  the  regional  geologic  structure  along  the  leveling  route. 
Consistent  patterns  can  be  recognized  for  the  Coastal  Plain, 
the  Appalachian  Highlands,  and  the  Interior  Plains,  following 
the  terminology  of  Fenneman  [1946]. 

f  nasial  Plain 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Coastal  Plain  province, 
especially  pronoun..td  in  the  Atlantic  section,  is  a  consistent 
tilt  down  toward  the  ocean.  This  tilt  can  be  seen  in  Figures  7. 

snd  1 1,  but  not  in  Figure  9.  It  can  also  be  seen  in  other 


leveling  lines  of  the  NGS  data  base  that  traverse  the  Coastal 
Plain  (Figure  13);  14  of  15  profiles  of  this  data  base  show 
oceanward  tilting.  Two  of  these,  however,  indicate  a  reversal 
in  the  direction  of  tilting  between  successive  relevelings  (o  and 
b  in  Figure  13).  One  of  these  lines  (o  in  Figure  13.  which  is  pan 
of  profile  C)  and  a  line  that  shows  a  net  tilt  down  toward  the 
continental  interior  (c  in  Figure  13)  are  located  in  a  region  of 
historic  and  recent  seismicity  [Bollinger,  1972:  Coffman  and 
von  Hake.  1973].  The  oceanward  tilts  correspond  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  oceanward  decrease  in  elevation  across  the  Coastal  Plain, 
the  possibility  thus  being  raised  that  elevation-correlated  er¬ 
rors  (e.g.,  rod  miscalibration  or  refraciion)  dominate  the 
trends.  Since  the  error  has  an  equal  chance  of  occurring  in 
either  the  original  leveling  or  the  subsequent  relcveling.  one 
would  expect  such  errors  to  yield  apparent  tilts  both  toward 
and  away  from  the  coast.  Furthermore,  the  magnitude  of  the 


Fig.  13.  Selected  routes  of  elevation  change  profiles  which  cross 
the  Coasial  Plains  and  parts  of  the  Interior  Plains.  (Sec  text.) 
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corrclat  n  between  the  relative  velocity  and  the  elevation 
curves  'ppears  to  be  greater  than  that  which  one  would  cxpcci 
from  rod  error  or  refraction  effcqts  (Figure  14).  Figure  12, 
showing  the  results  of  releveling  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  indicates  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  vertical 
movement  along  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  The  dominant 
feature  is  a  very  large  northward  tilt  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain  between  Harrington,  Delaware,  and  Savannah,  Georgia. 
The  virtually  (lat  topography  along  this  line  eliminates  eleva¬ 
tion-correlated  errors  as  an  influence.  Being  a  north-south  liuw, 
it  is  susceptible  to  the  accumulation  of  tidal  errors.  However, 
the  tilt  rates  along  this  line  (--2  X  lO'*  rad/yr)  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  larger  than  those  attributable  to  tidal  error  (~2  X  10‘* 
rad/yr).  A  large  part  of  this  tilt  may  be  attributed  to  absolute 
subsidence  of  the  Chesapeake-Delaware  embayment  (Figure 
5)  relative  to  sea  level,  as  indicated  adjustments  of  leveling 
and  tide  gage  data  in  the  area  by  the  NGS  [Holdahl.  1973a; 
Holdahl  and  Morrison.  1973;  Balazs.  1974).  The  tilt  rate  drops 
olT  rapidly  at  the  Cape  Fear  arch  (Figure  5),  which  indicates 
that  the  arch  is  acting  as  a  hinge  line.  Leveling  between  New 
Bern,  North  Carolina,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (Fig¬ 
ures  5  and  12)  indicates  relative  uplift  at  the  Cape  Fear  arch. 
The  pattern  of  movenic.it  suggests  three  alternative  inter¬ 
pretations;  (1)  a  domelike  relative  uplift  centered  ol.'shore,  i.e.. 
the  direction  of  tilt  reverses  as  the  line  of  leveling  alternately 
approaches  and  retreats  from  the  coast  line  at  the  arch,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  behavior  one  would  e.xpect  if  leveling 
first  toward,  then  away  from  the  crest  of  an  actively  doming 
structure;  (2)  a  corresponding  circular  subsidence  centered 
inland;  or  (3)  a  narrow  relative  subsidence  t  ough  extending 
inland  transverse  to  the  coast  which  just  happens  to  coincide 
with  the  change  in  direction  of  leveling.  The  general  ocean- 
ward  tilt  of  the  Coastal  Plain  argues  against  the  second  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  probability  argues  against  the  third,  making  relative 
uplift  offshore  at  the  Cape  Fear  arch  the  most  likely  possi¬ 
bility.  Localized  uplifts  arc  also  ■  zen  to  occur  at  Kiptopeke, 
Virginia,  and  Savannah,  Georgia.  Releveling  extending  to  the 
south  and  west  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  indicates  that  the  rela¬ 
tive  L  in  this  area  is  also  domelike  in  nature.  There  is  no 
additio..al  releveling  in  the  area  of  Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  to 
suggest  the  three-dirncnsional  nature  of  movement  there. 

In  contrast  to  the  large  movements  shown  in  Figure  12  for 
the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  the  profile  (F'gure  9)  that  parallels 
the  Gulf  coast  (Figure  5)  shows  relative  stability.  The  domi- 
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Fig.  14.  Plot  of  correlation  ratio  of  elevation  change  to  elevation 
dilTeience  as  a  function  of  distance  from  .Vlorristown,  Tennessee,  east¬ 
ward  along  profile  B.  The  maximum  values  to  be  expected  due  to 
refraction  ertors  are  shown.  Solid  line  reprevents  absolute  elevation 
along  profile.  The  short  horizontal  bars  depict  the  net  or  ’average’ 
value  of  c  for  that  pattieular  segment. 


nant  feature  in  this  profile  is  the  rekitive  uplift  of  the  Savannah 
(Meldrim)  area.  Other  than  this  trend,  only  very  localized 
movements  arc  inferred,  such  as  the  relative  subsidence  of  the 
Monroe.  Louisiana,  area,  possibly  reflecting  natural  gas  pro¬ 
duction  nearby  [Louisiana  Geological  Survey,  1973).  Small 
peaks  in  relative  velocity  can  be  seen  near  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiaria,  and  west  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  The  segment  in  Figure 
10  from  Corinth,  Mississippi,  to  Meridian.  Mississippi,  in¬ 
dicates  significant  uplift  of  the  northeastern  part  of  .Mississippi 
relative  to  the  central  United  States  region. 

Holdahl  [19736J  has  prepared  a  map  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
region  from  an  adjustment  of  leveling  and  tide  g.ige  data  (Fig¬ 
ure  15).  in  addition  to  the  oceanward  tilt  characteristic  of  the 
Coastal  Wain  this  map  locates  centers  of  subsidence  relative  to 
sea  level  (without  the  eustatic  term)  in  the  Houston-Galveston 
region  and  part  of  the  Mississippi  delta  region  in  Louisian.i. 
Widespread  fluid  withdrawal  may  e.xplain  these  features,  al¬ 
though  sediment  compaction  may  also  be  involved  in  the  .Mis¬ 
sissippi  della  region.  Two  prominent  features  of  this  map 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  fluid  withdrawal  are 
a  domelike  uplift  centered  over  southwest  Alabama  and  an 
eastward  tilting  of  the  Florida  peninsula.  Due  to  its  large 
magnitude,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Alabama  movement  can  be 
attributed  to  distortion  due  to  the  adjustment  procedure. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  relationship  of  these 
movements  with  geologic  structure  and  their  consistency  with 
long-term  trends  indicated  by  the  geologic  record.  The  Meso¬ 
zoic  and  Cenozoic  structural  trends  in  the  Chcsapcakc-Dela- 
ware  embayment  appear  to  reflect  underlying  Paleozoic  struc¬ 
tures  [Murray,  1961).  The  area  has  been  structurally  low  since 
the  Cretaceous,  although  the  absence  of  certain  major  sedi¬ 
mentary  rock  sequences  indicates  intermittent  uplift  {.Murray, 
1961).  The  Cape  Fear  arch  represents  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  embayment  and  is  a  distinct  northwest-trending  base¬ 
ment  ridge  which  gradually  merges  with  the  pre-Cretaceous 
surface  near  the  fall  line  [Bonini,  1955;  Ferenczi,  1959).  The 
sediment  thickness,  as  indicated  by  depth  to  basement,  de¬ 
creases  as  one  traverses  the  arch  [Berry,  1951). 

The  oceaaxvard  tilt  of  the  Coastal  Plains  (both  .Atlantic  and 
GulO  aiso  cotrrelales  in  genera!  with  the  increase  of  sediment 
thickness  tow-jird  the  otcan  [Spangler,  1950,  Spangler  and  Pe¬ 
terson.  1950;  Drake  ei  at.,  1959,  Murray,  1961;  Maher,  196S; 
L’chupi.  1970).  The  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  relative  sub¬ 
sidence  with  ini_rcasir.  j  .^edimcnl  thi  kness  suggests  that  a  sedi¬ 
ment  compacti.sn  me.hanism  might  be  responsible.  However, 
the  large  till  rates  mr.isured  by  releveling  seem  to  preclude 
compaction  du--  sole  lo  overburden  pressure  as  a  reasonable 
mechanism  (If'r.'.V.'.  39;  Rieke  and  Chilingarian.  1974).  On 

the  other  hand.  -i  -rface  compaction  due  to  groundwater 
variations  may  .ificant.  Poland  and  Davis  [1056)  pre¬ 
sented  strong  c  linking  subsidence  to  fluid  withdrawal 

and  the  subseo-  luction  in  artesian  pressure  and  com¬ 
paction  of  clay-  found  Surface  level  changes  of  about 

I  m  for  every  water  level  decline  in  the  San  Joaquin 

valley.  Similar  have  been  found  in  the  Houston- 

Galveston  rcgii  the  average  groundwater  pumping 

rate  in  1964  s.  million  gal./day  (1.6  X  10’  l/day) 

[Gahrysch,  196  urasi.  pumping  rates  near  the  routes 

of  releveled  p;  ■  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  exceed 
72  million  gai  X  10*  l/day)  only  at  Savannah, 

Georgi,!,  and  phia.  Pennsylvania  [USGS,  1970). 

Furthermore,  ;  jvements  due  to  groundwater  'vith* 

druwal  tend  t;  ..li/.ed  rather  than  regional  [Siuall, 

1961).  The  sc;:‘.  elaiivc  velocity  values  at  Savannah, 
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Fig.  15.  Summary  map  of  verlical  crustal  movements  mapped  in  previous  work  by  others.  Great  Lakes'  isobases 
(relative)  by  H’aicoii  {I972ij  from  water  level  gages.  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Gulf  Coast  maps  hy  Holdahl  and  Morrison  l\9'y] 
from  adjustment  of  leveling  and  tide  gage  data.  Apparent  secular  land  subsidence  rates  derived  by  Hicks  (19726)  from  tide 
gage  records  arc  plotted  along  the  .Atlantic  Coast,  with  tide  gage  locations  indicated  by  .solid  circles  on  the  left  Individual 
measurements  by  Hicks  (19726)  for  the  Gulf  Coast  are  also  shown.  All  values  in  mm/yr. 


Georgia,  seen  in  Figure  12  may  be  attributed  to  such 
efTccts  iDauis  et  at.,  1963].  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  groundwater  variation  due  to  pumping  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  interpreting  long-wavelength  data.  On  the  other  hand, 
long-term  natural  water  level  variations  may  be  a  factor,  since 
they  characteristically  have  amplitudes  of  several  decimeters  to 
a  few  meters  [lyemel.  1936;  Fischel,  1956).  These  variations 
may  be  especially  pronounced  in  karst  regions.  However,  a 
number  of  considerations  suggest  that  groundwater  variations 
arc  not  significant  influences  on  the  trends  suggested  by  level¬ 
ing  data.  Trends  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  extend  well  into 
the  Piedmont,  and.  in  general,  there  is  a  poor  correlation 
between  aquifer  patterns  (e.g.,  the  limestone  sections  respon¬ 
sible  for  karst  topography)  and  vertical  movement  trends 
[Sicinzer,  1959;  Domenico,  1972].  Since  the  groundwater  level 
is  a  function  of  a  number  of  variables,  including  precipitation 
rates,  surface  runoff,  and  aquifer  type,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  coherent  regional  patterns  of  surface  movement 
could  result  from  its  natural  variation.  However,  until  more  is 
learned  about  the  relationship  bctvvecn  secular  groundw-ater 
variations  and  resulting  vertical  motions  of  the  surface,  hydro- 
Jogic  factors  cannot  be  compietely  dismissed.  It  is  possible  that 
these  factors  may  be  responsible  for  the  apparent  short-term 
Variations  in  rates  of  vertical  movements.  For  '.he  parpo.se  of 
Investigating  the  correlations  of  vertical  crustal  motions  with 


geological  and  geophysical  parameters,  the  influence  of  hydro- 
logic  factors  wiP  be  ignored  in  the  remainder  of  this  p.'.per. 

The  Savannah  'uplift'  occurs  in  the  southeast  Georgia  basin, 
a  structural  low  for  most  of  the  Cenozoic.  with  a  possible 
Cretaceous  basement  ridge  (Yamarraw)  near  Savannah 
[Cramer,  1969],  The  absence  of  certain  sequences  in  the  stra¬ 
tigraphic  record  of  the  basin  indicates  intermittent  uplift  of  the 
area  relative  to  sea  level  [Murray,  1961],  Thus  a  short  relative 
uplift  of  this  area  at  the  present  time  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  basin’s  Cenozoic  history.  The  relative  uplift  of  the 
continental  side  of  the  Coastal  Plain  as  indicated  by  precise 
rcicvciing  agrees  well,  at  least  in  sign,  with  the  apparent  uplift 
of  Pleistocene  terraces  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast 
coastal  plains  [Flint,  1940;  Murray,  1961;  Oaks  and  Dubar, 
1974].  Discriminating  between  terraces  caused  by  uplift  of  the 
continent  relative  to  a  stationary  sea  level  and  those  formed  by 
eustatic  changes  in  sea  level  is  not  a  trivial  problem  [Bloom  et 
al..  1974],  The  uncertainty  in  the  ages  of  the  U.S.  coastal 
terraces  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  rates  of  uplift  relative 
to  sea  level  for  these  terraces.  By  using  estimates  of  eustatic  sea 
level  fluctuations  derived  for  the  raised  coral  reef  terraces  in 
New  Guinea,  Barbados,  and  elsewhere.  Bloom  (1974]  made 
estimates  of  the  relative  uplift  of  Atlantic  coastal  terraces 
which  agree  within  an  order  of  magnitude  with  rates  of  relative 
uplift  indicated  by  rcicveling  for  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  general 


horizontality  of  Atlantic  coastal  terraces,  although  recently 
questioned  [Oaks  and  Dubar,  1974],  argues  against  any  long¬ 
term  northward  tilting  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  [Cooke, 
1930;  flint,  1940;  Afurray,  1961],  such  as  that  indicated  in 
Figure  12.  However,  uncertainties  in  correlating  the  terraces 
and  measuring  their  altitudes  allow  some  latitude  in  placing  an 
upper  limit  to  how  far  back  present  rates  might  be  extrapo¬ 
lated  and  still  be  undetected  in  terrace  morphology  [Flint, 
1940;  Doering,  1960;  Oaks  and  Dubar,  1974], 

The  tilt  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  down  to  the  north,  as 
indicated  by  leveling,  does  not  agree  in  magnitude  with  that 
indicated  by  analysis  of  tide  gage  data  [Hicks  and  Shofnos, 
1965:  Hicks,  1972a,  b,  1973].  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  12, 
leveling  indicates  that  Savannah,  Georgia,  is  rising  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  at  a  rate  of  about  10  mm/yr, 
whereas  tide  gage  records  (Figure  1 5)  show  a  diflerence  of  only 
about  1.5  mm/yr  in  the  same  direction.  The  large  number  of 
sources  of  contamination  for  tide  gage  measurements  from 
factors  other  than  secular  sea  level  changes  makes  such  infor¬ 
mation  extremelv  suspect  [Higgins,  1965;  Meade  and  Emery, 

'  1971;  Emery  and  L'chupi.  1972;  Kaye  and  Stuckey,  1973;  Ba- 
lass,  1974].  Therefore,  tidal  trends  are  not  used  in  this  paper. 

The  Ocala  uplift  is  one  part  of  the  Ocala  arch,  the  other 
parts  being  the  central  Georgia  uplift  and  the  Peninsular  arch, 
both  subparallel  to  and  cast  of  the  Ocala  uplift  [.Murray,  1961]. 
The  central  Georgia  uplift-Peninsular  arch  represents  the  late 
Paleozoic  and  .Mesozoic  axis  of  maximum  uplift,  whereas  the 
Ocala  uplift  is  the  center  ofCenozoic  uplift,  i.e.,  there  has  been 
a  westward  migration  of  the  axis  of  maximum  relative  uplift 
[Afurray,  1961].  Releveling  data  suggest  that  the  pattern  of 
contemporary  vertical  movements  in  Florida  represents  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  trend.  The  present  axis  of  maximum  relative 
uplift  has  migrated  parallel  to  and  west  of  the  Ocala  uplift 
(compare  Figures  5  and  15).  This  migration  may  be  illusory, 
for  it  is  dillicult  to  understand  why  such  a  pattern  should 
persist  coherently  for  such  a  long  time  interval  given  the  com¬ 
plex  geologic  history  of  the  area.  The  broad  uplift  in  southeast 
Mississippi  and  southwest  Alabama  corresponds  to  the  Hatch- 
etigbee  anticline  and  Wiggins  uplift  (Figure  5).  Active  during 
the  early  Tertiary,  these  structures  lie  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ouachita  and  .Appalachian  foldbelts.  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  as  yet  unknown  [King,  1959.  1969a;  Afurray,  1961].  As  will 
be  shown  later,  relative  uplift  characterizes  releveling  results  in 
the  Appalachian  Highlands,  therefore  rciatixe  uplift  at  this 
junction  is  not  a  complete  surprise.  However,  the  profile  in 
Figure  9  indicates  relative  stability  north  of  this  junction,  im¬ 
plying  that  extrapolation  of  rciative  velocity  trends  along  the 
Appalachians  is  not  valid  for  the  entire  length  of  the  erogenic 
belt.  Profile  D  (Figure  10)  shows  that  the  Black  Warrior  basin 
is  presently  being  uplifted  relative  to  the  Central  Lowlands,  a 
pattern  which  will  be  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  foreland  basin  to  the  north  (Figures  7  and  8).  It  there¬ 
fore  seems  plausible  to  attribute  these  anomalous  vertical 
movements  in  the  central  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  to  the  underlying 
extensions  of  the  Paleozoic  Appalachian-Ouachita  fold  sys¬ 
tem.  However,  the  very  fact  that  these  extensions  are  buried 
whereas  the  portions  of  the  foldbelt  to  the  north  are  exposed 
indicates  quite  dissimilar  movements  in  the  past,  thus  making 
inference  based  on  similarity  of  recent  movements  question¬ 
able.  For  example,  the  southeast  .Mississippi  uplift  m.iy  not  be 
associated  with  movements  in  the  Appal.tchian  orogenic  trend 
at  all,  but  rather  with  sedimetitatiun  in  the  .Mississippi  delta. 
Walcott  (1972a]  propo.sed  a  sediment-loading  model  for  the 
Mississippi  delta  region  which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a 


peripheral  bulge  in  southeastern  Mississippi.  Walcott  pointed 
to  the  gravity  high  at  this  location  as  evidence  of  a  forebuige. 
The  uplift  indicated  by  leveling  in  southeast  Mississippi  may, 
therefore,  represent  growth  of  the  forebulge,  modified  perhaps 
by  preexisting  weaknesses  represented  by  the  Hatchetigbee 
anticline  and  Wiggins  uplift. 

Appalachian  Highlands 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
will  be  considered  as  being  comprised  of  four  separate  parts 
(Figure  5).  From  cast  to  west  these  divisions  are  the  Piedmont, 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Valley  and  Ridge,  and  the  Appalachian 
Plateaus  (or  foreland  basin).  We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
southern  and  central  Appalachians  in  this  paper,  where  the 
above  classification  is  applicable  [Fenneman,  1946:  Rodgers, 
1970]. 

Profiles  .A  and  B  (Figures  7  and  8)  traverse  the  .Appalachian 
Highlands  in  the  central  and  southern  sections,  respectively. 
Both  profiles  indicate  that  the  Highlands  region  is  presently- 
being  uplifted  relative  to  the  coast  at  rales  of  up  to  6  mm/yr. 
In  both  traverses  there  appear  to  be  smaller  peaks  of  relative 
velocity  superimposed  on  this  broader  uplift.  In  Pennsylvania, 
peaks  can  be  seen  near  Harrisburg.  Tyrone,  and  possibly  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  Harrisburg  feature  is  located  near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Valley  and  Ridge  province  along  a  northward 
extrapolation  of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Blue  Ridge  province, 
which  pinches  out  to  the  south.  Structurally  this  limit  is  the 
western  boundary  fault  of  a  Triassic  graben  filled  with  sedi¬ 
ments  of  the  Newark  group  [/f/ag.  1969a].  TheTyrone  feature, 
a  more  pronounced  peak,  is  located  at  the  western  limit  of  the 
Valley  and  Ridge  province,  i.e.,  the  /Vllcgheny  Front  [King, 
1969a].  The  Pittsburgh  feature  appears  upon  close  exam¬ 
ination  to  be  a  relative  velocity  minimum  east  of  Pittsburgh 
rather  than  a  pronounced  peak  to  the  west  of  the  city.  There 
does  no!  appear  to  be  any  prominent  geological  structure 
associated  with  this  feature.  Near  the  western  limit  of  the 
Appalachian  Plateaus  there  is  a  very  pronounced  minimum  in 
the  relative  velocity  curve. 

In  the  southern  Appalachians,  similar  secondary  features  in 
the  releveling  profile  can  be  seen.  Peaks  in  relative  velocity 
near  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  .Asheville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (about  170  km  cast  of  .Morristovvn,  Tenne.ssce)  dominate 
profile  B.  Structurally,  the  Greensboro  feature  occurs  at  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Carolina  slate  belt  [King,  1955].  The 
.Asheville  peak  occurs  at  the  boundary  between  the  Piedmont 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  provinces,  structurally  corresponding  to 
the  Brevard  fault  zone  [Ai'me-.  19696].  In  contrast  with  profile 
•A.  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prominent  minimum  mtirkine 
the  wcster.i  boundary  of  the  .Appalachian  Highlands  province. 

Profile  FtFigure  1 1)crosses  the  .Appalachian  Highlands  in  a 
north-south  direction.  In  general  this  profile  shows  a  tilt  down 
to  the  south  for  the  .Appalachian  Plateaus  and  Valley  and 
Ridge  provinces.  However,  due  to  the  meander  of  the  leveling 
route  between  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Morristown.  Tennessee, 
it  is  difficult  to  interpret  secondary  trends  in  this  segment. 
There  is  a  minimum  in  the  curve  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  near  the 
western  limit  of  the  Highlands.  Pronounced  minima  also  occur 
south  of  Morristown.  Tennessee,  and  south  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Between  these  two  minima  is  a  region  of  broad  rela¬ 
tive  uplift,  corresponding  to  the  traverse  of  the  leveling  route 
in  the  Valley  and  Ridge  province  around  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  .segment  between  .Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
Rockniart.  Georgia,  also  suggc.sts  a  minor  peak.  This  peak  can 
be  cor.'-elated  geographically  with  the  Brevard  fault  zone,  al- 
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though  here  the  Tault  is  located  within  the  Piedmont  and  not  at 
its  boundary  (A'/'/ig,  196%].  Small  peaks  in  relative  velocity  can 
ulso  be  recognized  just  south  of  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  and  just 
north  of  Columbus.  Georgia. 

Before  the  correlation  of  these  features  with  geological  pa¬ 
rameters  can  be  assessed,  one  should  note  that  many  of  the 
peaks  in  relative  velocity  show  a  striking  correlation  with  abso¬ 
lute  elevation  (Figures  7  and  8).  FIcvation-correlatcd  errors 
would  appear  to  be  a  possible  evpianaiion  for  these  move¬ 
ments,  The  nature  of  these  errors  and  the  problems  as.sociated 
with  their  interpretation  were  discussed  above.  In  order  to 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  correlation  between 
elevation  and  elevation  changes  as  a  funciiun  of  position  along 
ihe  leveling  route,  the  ratio  c  =  dAh/^li  was  calculated  for 
each  bench  mark  interval  and  plotted  versus  distance  along  the 
prolile  route  for  the  portion  of  profile  B  between  Morristown, 
Tennessee,  and  New  Bern,  North  Carolina  (Figure  14).  This 
segment  has  the  lowest  values  of  c  and  the  most  consistent  time 
interval  of  any  oi  the  profiles.  Figure  14  shows  the  results  of 
this  calculation.  Values  of  c  greater  than  20  cm/ 100  m  rise 
were  plotted  at  this  value  for  scaling  convenience.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  curve  is  also  shown  for  orientation.  The  majority  of  values 
for  f  are  significantly  larger  than  those  one  could  attribute  to  an 
elevation-correlated  error  such  as  refraction.  .Although  some 
of  the  values  for  c  corresponding  to  the  elevation  peak  near 
170  km  do  lie  within  the  error  limits,  most  do  not.  Almost 
none  of  'he  values  corresponding  to  the  elevation  peak  at  410 
km  lie  within  error  limits.  However,  for  short  distance  inter¬ 
vals  and  small  elevation  differences,  random  error  may  easily 
exceed  the  systematic  error  and  result  in  apparent  values  ofc 
which  bear  no  relation  to  actual  elevation-correlated  errors.  In 
order  to  minimize  th  •nflucnce  of  random  error,  the  profile 
was  broken  up  into  segments  of  considerable  length.  The  net 
elevation  difTerence  (A/i)  and  relative  elevation  change  (d^h) 
for  the  entire  segment  were  then  used  to  calculate  an  'efTcctive* 
f.  The  resulting  values  are  shown  as  horizontal  bars  over  Ihe 
segment  interval.  In  all  of  the  segments  the  effective  values  for 
c  exceed  the  limits  for  refraction  error  and  arc  positive  in  sign. 
The  correlation  between  absolute  elevation  and  relative  veloc¬ 
ity  cannot,  therefore,  be  attributed  solely  to  known  types  of 
leveling  error.  A'a/r;  and  Kafri  (1971.  197.1]  have  reported 
similar  correlations  in  the  Negev  of  southern  Israel,  although 
the  nature  of  the  correlation  there  is  negative,  i.e.,  high  eleva¬ 
tion  a.ssocia’.ed  with  relative  subsidence.  Although  negative 
correlations  may  be  pre.scnt  in  certain  segments  of  these  pro- 
liles,  by  far  the  most  prominent  correlations  arc  positive.  The 
implication  therefore  is  that  the  topography  of  the  /Appala¬ 
chians  is  at  least  partially  attributable  to  some  dynamic  mecha¬ 
nism  which  is  'urrently  active  and  not  solely  to  differential 
erosion.  Hack  (1973]  finds  an  erosiona!  disequilibrium  in  the 
southeast  /Appalachian.s  which  corresponds  spatially  with  the 
relative  velocity  maximum  near  .Asheville.  North  Carolina^ 
Relative  uplift  of  this  area  such  as  that  indicated  by  leveling 
could  easily  explain  the  anomalous  stream  gradients  in  the 
urea.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  spat.al  pattern  of  high 
stream  gradient  parameters  calculated  by  Hack  for  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  quadrangle  suggests  elongate  zones  trending  north- 
cast.  As  will  be  shown  later,  leveling  results  suggest  a  pattern 
of  uplift  remarkably  similar  to  that  indicated  by  the  stream 
gradients. 

The  overall  uplift  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands  relative  to 
the  coast  is  consistent,  at  least  in  sign,  with  the  post-Triassic 
vertical  history  of  the  area  inferred  from  the  cl-Jstic  sediments 
ol  the  Atlantic  coastal  margin.  The  rates  of  uplift  determined 


from  leveling  arc,  in  general,  higher  than  those  determined 
from  geologic  information.  Owens  [1970]  suggested  th.il  the 
uniformity  of  Pliocene  and  Quaternary  elastics  implies  a  gener¬ 
ally  uniform  uplift  along  the  entire  central  and  southern  /Ap¬ 
palachians.  However,  the  sedimentary  record  rellccis  time  av¬ 
erages  of  complex  tectonic  movements,  erosion,  and  transport 
processes.  As  indicated  by  the  present-day  southward  tilt  of 
the  .Appalachian  Highlands  (Figure  II)  and  the  northwaid 
till  of  the  .Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  (Figure  12),  simple  extrapola¬ 
tions  based  on  the  sedimentary  record  may  be  misleading 
when  trying  to  predict  trends  of  recent  crustal  movements. 

The  rates  of  uplift  of  the  Appalachians  relative  to  the  coast 
measured  by  releveling  range  up  to  6  mm/yr.  Such  rates  arc  at 
variance  with  those  derived  by  analysis  of  coastal  margin  sedi¬ 
ments  as  well  as  with  estimates  of  the  amount  of  sediments 
prc.sently  being  transported  from  /Appalachian  drainage  basins 
to  the  ocean.  Menard  (1961]  calculated  from  the.  volume  of 
.Appalachian-derived  sediments  that  the  erosion  rate  over  the 
past  12.A  m.y.  has  averaged  0.062  mm/yr.  Based  on  the  sedi¬ 
ment  load  transported  by  rivers  with  drainage  basins  in  the 
/Appalachians.  Menard  estimated  the  present  rate  of  erosion  to 
be  about  0.(X)S  mm/yr,  which  agrees  well  vvith  the  earlier 
estimates  of  Dole  and  Stabler  (1909]  for  the  North  .Atlantic 
streams.  Ciltulv  [1964]  examined  such  calculations  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  results  would  not  be  significantly  changed  by 
consideration  of  second-order  cflrecis./^Artc/-;  [1970],  assuming 
that  rates  of  stream  incision  were  equal  to  rates  of  uplift, 
obtained  velocities  of  vertical  movement  on  the  order  of 
0.02-0.03  mm/yr.  Schumm  [1963]  estimated  that  I  mm/yr  is  a 
reasonable  maximum  denudation  rate.  The  prescni  rates  of 
uplift  of  the  Appalachians  exceed  these  estimates  by  up  to  2 
orders  of  magnitude.  This  discrepancy,  noted  by  Meschcrikov 
(1959],  Schumm  (1963],  and  Gdluly  (1964],  clearly  limits  the 
time  interval  during  which  such  movements  can  operate.  Oth¬ 
erwise.  an  /Appalachian  mountain  system  10  km  high  could  be 
generated  in  a  few  million  years.  Although  the  exponential 
relationship  between  erosion  rates  and  elevation  [Schumm  and 
Hadley.  1961]  might  limit  the  actual  maximum  elevation 
attainable,  the  volumes  of  sediments  supplied  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  given  present  rales  of  uplift  as  indicated  by  releveling. 
would  be  much  greater  than  those  observed.  The  movements 
indicated  by  releveling  in  the  .Appalachians  must  therefore  be 
episodic  or  periodic,  with  periods  of  much  less  than  lO'yr.  The 
reversals  in  tilt  directions  discussed  previously  suggest  that 
these  periods  might  even  be  on  the  order  of  10-  yr.  If  these 
measurements  represent  true  tectonic  movements  with  periods 
less  than  10’  yr.  the  odds  are  small  that  this  century,  when 
compared  with  post-Triassic  time,  should  be  one  of  rapid 
motion.  It  is  didicult,  therefore,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
recent  movements  and  earlier  geologic  crustal  motions  on  the 
basis  of  similar  directions  of  movement  alone. 

The  secondary  movements  in  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
delineated  by  releveling  arc  difficult  to  interpret.  They  might 
be  attributed  to  very  local  mechanisms  (e.g..  mining,  local 
diapirism.  etc.).  However,  absence  of  reasonable  local  mecha¬ 
nisms  in  most  cases  coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
fe.iturcs  are  located  at  or  near  major  geological  and  tectonic 
boundaries  suggc.sis  that  these  movements  are  related  to  large 
scale  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  Figure  16a  the  relative 
velocity  maxima  and  minima  have  been  plotted,  along  with  the 
major  structural  provinces  of  ihe  eastern  United  States.  The 
similar  character  of  the  relative  velocity  curves  in  profile  .A 
between  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  .Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  and 
in  profile  B  between  Morristown,  Tennessee,  and  New  Bern, 
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Fig.  16.  Map  of ‘secondary'  relative  velocity  features.  Solid  circles  denote  relative  velocity  maxima,  open  circles  relative 
velocity  minima.  Larger  circles  represent  better-defined  features,  (a.)  These  features  are  plotted  on  a  generalized  tectonic 
and  geologic  map  [after  King.  19696.  Gwidard  et  al..  1965].  (A)  An  interpretation  of  possible  correlations  betivecn  these 
features  is  shown.  Also  shown  in  (b)  is  the  Appalachian  drainage  divide  (heavy  dotted  line)  [Rodgers.  I9/J|.  (c)  An 
alternative  correlation.  1 .  Interior  Plains.  2.  Appalachian  foreland  basin,  3.  Valley  and  Ridge,  4.  Piedmont;  S,  Blue  Ridge,  6. 
Coastal  Plain;  7.  base  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  8,  extensions  of  the  Brevard  fault  zone  into  the  Piedmont.  Striped  areas  are 
Triassic  basins;  area  marked  with  carets  represents  the  Carolina  slate  belt. 


North  Carolin.i,  invites  a  correlation  such  as  that  shown  in 
Figure  I6A.  The  trends  indicated  b>  such  a  correlation  cut 
across  the  structural  grain  of  the  Appalachians  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  .Appalachian  drainage  divide  [Thornbury, 
1965,  Steyerhoff,  1972,  Hack,  I973j.  Such  a  correlation  implies 
that  present-day  vertical  movements  in  the  .-Appalachians  as 
indicated  by  releveling  arc  independent  of  the  near-surface 
structure  of  the  region  and  arc  possibly  related  to  the  processes 
responsible  for  establishing  the  Atlantic  drainage  divide.  Such 
an  interpretation  of  the  leveling  data  is  not  uni^iuc,  howescr.  If 
it  is  assumed  that  these  movements  arc  controlled  by  the  near¬ 
surface  structure  of  the  Highlands,  an  alternative  correlation 
can  be  made  (Figure  16c).  The  trend  of  these  line.s  matches 
that  found  by  Hack  [1973]  from  discmiilibrium  stream  profiles 
at  the  Blue  Ridge  escarpment.  Both  of  these  interpretations 
differ  significantly  from  that  oi  Meade  [I97IJ,  who  poslulat-cd 
a  broad  domal  uplift  at  the  southern  termination  of  exposed 
Appalachian  structure.  The  lack  of  good  quality  leveling  data 
in  mountainous  regions  makes  choosing  between  such  alter na- 
tive.s  difficult. 

Although  the  similarities  in  the  movements  of  the  central 
and  southern  Appalachians  have  been  stressed  above,  a 
significant  difference  is  also  revealed  in  the  shape  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  velocity  profiles  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  Highlands 
region.  Profile  A  (Figure  7)  shows  a  prominent  minimum  in 
the  curve  at  .M.is5illon,  Ohio,  near  the  western  limit  of  the 
Appalachian  Plateaus  (Figure  5).  Profile  B  (Figure  8)  is  rela¬ 
tively  flat  across  this  region,  even  consiJenng  the  oblique  angle 
at  which  the  leveling  route  traverses  the  boundurv.  If  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  movements  is  controlled  by  Appalachi.in  struc¬ 
ture,  one  would  c.xpcvt  to  see  a  correvpimding  dilfcrence  in  the 


tectonics  of  the  central  and  southern  Appalachians.  Such  a 
difference  does  e.xi5t.  Possibly  related  to  this  difference  is  the 
change  in  the  style  of  deformation  in  the  Valley  and  Ridge  as 
one  progresses  from  north  to  south,  the  Valley  and  Ridge  of 
Pennsylvania  is  characterized  by  folding  while  that  of  Tennes¬ 
see  is  dominated  by  low -angle  thrust  faulting  [A'rng,  1959]. 

Interior  Plains 

Profiles  A  and  D  (Figures  7  and  10)  cross  parts  of  the 
Interior  Lowlands  in  east-west  and  north-south  directions, 
respectively.  Profile  B  (Figure  8)  crosses  the  Interior  Low 
Plateaus  region  in  an  cast-west  direction.  The  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  vertical  crustal  movement  in  the  Interior 
Plains  region  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  an  eastward  tilt. 
From  profile  A.  it  is  seen  that  Davis  Junction,  Illinois,  is  rising 
at  a  rate  of  16  mm, yr  with  respect  to  .Ma.ssiIlon,  Ohio.  The 
gradient  of  the  velocity  curve  over  the  Lowlands  in  this  profile 
appears  to  be  constant  from  Massillon,  Ohio,  to  about  50  km 
west  of  Dcshler.  Ohio,  at  about  3.4  X  I0‘*  rad.  yr  cast.  From 
50  km  west  of  Deshler  to  Davis  Junction,  the  relative  velocity 
curve  oscillates  about  a  gradient  of  1.5  X  10‘*  rad/  yr  cast,  in 
an  en  echelon  manner.  The  segment  of  profile  B  from  Somer¬ 
set.  Kentucky,  to  Wickcliffe,  Kentucky,  runs  parallel  to  profile 
A  and  also  shows  a  dominant  eastvvard  tilt.  The  magnitude  of 
the  tilt  in  the  southern  Interior  Plains  is  about  1.0  x  10  *  rad, 
yr  east,  with  an  i.mbricate  offset  near  Park  City,  KentuJsy.Thc 
imbricate  velocity  patterns  appear  to  have  no  counterparts  in 
the  geology  along  the  leveling  routes.  The  total  velocity  diifer- 
enec  between  Sonterset  and  Wickcliffe  is  only  3.5  mm/yr. 
Scattered  segments  of  east-west  relcv  cling  located  between  pro¬ 
files  .A  and  B  tend  to  confirm  a  regional  eastward  tilt  (Figure 
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Fig.  16.  continued. 

13).  An  exception  is  the  segment  of  relcveling  from  Mitchell, 
Indiana,  to  Vincennes,  Indiana  (</in  Figure  13)  which  shows  a 
tilt  rale  of  about  0.5  X  10'*  rad.'yr  west.  This  line  terminates 
on  the  west  near  a  region  ofrelativeK  high  seismicity  [Coffman 
and  von  Hake,  1973].  Considerably  more  corroborative  level¬ 
ing  data  are  needed,  however,  before  the  significance  of  this 
exception  can  be  established. 

Profile  D,  crossing  the  Interior  Lowlands  in  a  north-south 
direction,  is  of  generally  poorer  quality  than  the  other  profiles. 
It  shows  a  slight  southward  tilt  in  northern  Illinois,  a  fairly 
broad  relative  velocity  peak  in  southern  Illinois,  and  a  relative 
velocity  minimum  in  western  Tennessee  where  the  line  has 
p.isscd  into  the  Mississippi  embayment,  part  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  province. 

Again,  correlations  can  be  found  between  these  movements 
and  geologic  structure.  Profile  A  is  generally  confined  to  cross¬ 
ing  structural  highs  in  the  Interior  Lowlands,  traversing  the 
Findlay  arch  in  western  Ohio,  and  then  running  along  the 
strike  of  the  Kankakee  arch  through  northern  Indiana  and 
Illinois  (Figure  5).  The  east-west  segment  of  profile  B  cro.s,ses 
the  Cincinnati  arch  between  Somerset,  Kentucky,  and  Park 
City.  Kentucky,  then  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  Illinois  basin 
into  the  Mississippi  embayment.  The  offset  in  profile  B  occurs 
very  close  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Illinois  basin.  The 
relative  uplift  in  southern  Illinois  corresponds  well  spatially 
with  the  Rough  Creek  fault  70ne.  an  cast-west  trending  region 
of  disturbed  Paleozoic  strata  unique  in  the  Interior  Lowlands 
[Gardner,  1915;  Clark  and  Royds,  1948:  King,  l969oJ. 

The  predominantly  eastward  tilt  of  the  Interior  Plains  as 
indicated  by  leveling  seems  to  be  ir  corfiict  with  the  regional 
southwest  lilting  that  Walcon  ( 1972nj  reports  from  analysis  of 
Water  level  measurements  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  (Figure 
IS).  Profile  A.  an  cast-west  line,  should  be  free  of  tidal  errors; 
moreover,  due  to  the  lack  of  significant  topography  along  its 
'oute  in  the  Interior  Plains,  it  can  be  considered  free  from 
flcvatton-corrclatcd  error.  To  reconcile  these  two  disparate 


trends,  both  based  on  data  covering  roughly  the  same  time 
interval,  one  must  postulate  a  ‘hinge’  line  just  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Structurally,  the  Kankakee  arch  may  serve  this 
purpose,  in  a  .manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  Cape  Fear  arch 
in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  The  fact  that  the  preglacial 
drainage  divide  for  the  Central  Lowlands  was  also  located 
along  this  ‘hinge’  line  [Thornbury,  1965],  as  well  as  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  the  partition  between  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  ba¬ 
sins,  suggests  that  the  hinge  line  exerts  a  fundamental  control 
on  the  past  and  present  evolution  of  the  Central  Lowlands. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  good  leveling  data  arc  available  in  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  basins.  The  nature  of  basins  in  ‘stable’ 
continental  interiors  (autogeosynclines;  Kay  [1951])  is  little 
understood.  Knowledge  of  their  present  behavior  might  shed 
significant  light  on  their  causes  [Joyner,  1967]. 

Seismicity 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years 
in  understanding  the  distribution  and  causes  of  earthquakes  in 
the  major  seismic  belts  around  the  world  [Isacks  ei  al.,  1968], 
very  little  is  understood  about  the  seismicity  of  normally  aseis- 
mic  regions.  According  to  the  principles  of  plate  tectonics, 
these  regions,  which  arc  located  away  from  the  boundaries  of 
lithospheric  plates,  should  be  tectonically  passive  [.Morgan, 
1968].  Whereas  plate  boundary  seismicity  can  be  associated 
with  horizontal  movement,  e.g..  along  a  transform  fault,  or 
vertical  mov-ement,  e.g..  at  the  boundaries  of  a  down-going 
lithospheric  slab,  the  relationship  between  crustal  movements 
and  .seismicity  in  intraplate  regions,  if  such  a  relationship  c.x- 
ists,  is  unknown.  Although  a  large  amount  of  documentation 
now  exists  on  earthquakes  in  the  eastern  United  Stales  [Dut¬ 
ton,  1889.  Fuller,  1912;  Heinrich,  1941;  If 'ovliord.  \9 5^',  Brad¬ 
ley  et  al.,  1965;  Bollinger,  1972],  until  quite  recently  al.most 
nothing  has  been  known  about  crustal  movements  in  the  area. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  seismicity  in  the  ca.stcrn 
United  Stales  with  various  factors,  including  geologic  struc¬ 
ture  [ff'ooiiard,  1958,  Fo.x,  1970],  magnetic  anomalies  jSrra/ey. 
1966],  postglacial  rebound  |Fbx,  1970],  water  loading  in  rivers 
[McGinnis,  1963],  and  topographic  elevations  [Oliver  and 
isacks,  1971].  Following  a  suggestion  by  Oliver.  BoUmger 
[1973]  attempted  to  correlate  seismicity  with  vertical  crustal 
movement  using  .‘vlcade’s  preliminary  isobase  map  [.Meade. 
1971].  Bollinger  s.^gested  that  seismicity  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Appa]....i,ians  is  correlated  with  a  relative  minimum 
in  the  uplift  pattc.  ,.  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  uphfi  near 
.Atlanta.  Georfi..  ’vleadc’s  map.  however,  suffers  from  the 
sources  of  dtsior  „  inherent  in  adjustment  procedures  used 
on  data  from  d.,  rent  time  intervals.  .As  proposed  earlier, 
alternative  palter,  .if  vertical  crustal  movement  arc  suggested 
by  the  rclevclirig  m. 

In  Figure  17. :!  i.cnd  lines  of  Figure  16  are  superimposed 
on  a  seismicity  r  .  of  eastern  North  America.  In  general, 
these  trends  are  s,  ijrallel  to  the  Appalachian  seismic  trend. 
However,  the  res,.-  .on  of  the  leveling  data  along  the  extrapo¬ 
lated  trend  line  c  ..ot  be  considered  very  good.  here  the 
resolution  of  the  cling  data  is  good,  correlations  can  be 
made.  Near  Harr  ..re,  Pennsylvania,  and  .Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  where  .hng  indicates  maxima  in  the  velocity 
curve,  there  are  c.  .ntrations  of  seismicity  [CoJJman  and  von 
Hake.  I973|.  Th,.  mpears  to  be  no  activity  associated  wii'n 
the  relative  veloCi.  T;.ik  at  Ciesn.xboro.  NTirth  Carolina,  and 
very  little  with  ir--.  ..ik  west  of  Tyrone.  Pennsylvania.  There 
docs  appear  to  be  rong  correlation  of  seismicity  and  verli- 
cal  movements  r.j  .  .c  western  boundary  of  the  Appalachian 
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Fig.  !7.  Trend  lines  in  Rgurc  16c  superimposed  on  J  seismicity  map  of  eastern  North  .America.  Seismicity  map 

compiled  by  J.  York  and  J.  Ni. 


Pluieatis  prosincc.  Prol’.lcs  A  and  E  show  minima  in  ihc  rela¬ 
tive  velocity  curses  rclatisely  close  together.  A  line  drassn 
between  the  geographic  positions  of  these  minima  falls  scry 
close  to  a  belt  of  minor  seismicity  trending  northeast  through 
eastern  Ohio  (figure  17).  The  protimitv  of  the  t>so  lines  and 
their  right  angle  intersection  define  this  minimuna  more  pre¬ 
cisely  than  is  usually  po.ssiblc  for  mans  of  the  other  feat-res. 
Given  the  unceflainis  in  the  location  of  the  .seismic  esenls 
[Bn}Jle}  ct  at..  1965],  all  fit  sscil  onto  the  trend  Jclincd  by  these 
minima.  These  relationshi  .  suggest  that  at  least  some  ec- 
trcnies  in  the  vertical  moscmcnl  curses  are  associated  with 
seismicity;  hens  ever,  ssithout  foriher  data  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  the  relationship  is  more  than  coincidental.  It 
is  intriguing  to  speculate  about  the  relative  velocity  c.xircines 
which  appear  not  to  have  associated  seisinicity.  Are  ihey  re¬ 
gions  sshcrc  the  strain  accuniulates  via  .some  creep  mcsh.innni. 
or  are  they  regions  sshtre  prcscisniic  strain  is  aecumalaiina  in 


prepar ation  for  future  shocks?  Clearly  the  answer  to  this  qaes- 
lion  is  of  more  than  academic  interest.  Without  an  undcr- 
sianding  of  the  underlying  mechanism  or  a  sullicicnt  number 
of  leveling  data,  the  question  must  remain  unanswered. 

A  number  of  leveling  profiles  in  the  NGS  data  base  show 
olTsets  in  the  vcle»--iSy  curves,  M  first  glance  the  movement 
suggests  vertical  faulting  with  the  characteristics  of  the  classic 
elastic  rebound  model  [R-.-id.  191 1],  However,  the  large  values 
of  the  ofTsets  coupled  with  the  lack  of  Associated  seismicity, 
field  evidence,  or  continued  movement  in  subsequent  levelings 
for  mo.st  of  these  features  argue  against  their  rcpfesc.ntinc 
actual  ground  movenicRt.s.  Inquiry  is  ptc.sciuly  continuing  mtsv 
the  cause  of  ihc.se  anomalous  movements. 

CONCLfSIONS 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  apparent  that  the  di.s- 
crcp.mcics  between  results  of  succc.ssivc  'cvclines  cannot  be 
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attributed  to  random  processes.  There  are  systematic  correla¬ 
tions  between  patterns  of  vertical  movement  and  geologic 
Structure.  The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  as  well  as  the  Gulf 
Coastal  Plain,  is  tilting  down  away  from  the  continental  inte¬ 
rior.  The  .Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Georgia  is  also  tilling  down  to  the  north  with  a  hinge  line  at 
the  Cape  Fear  arch.  The  Appalachian  Highlands  arc  being 
uplifted  with  re.spect  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  rates  up  to  6  mm/ 
yr.  The  Interior  Plains  arc  tilling  down  to  the  cast  at  rates  up 
to  3  X  10"*  rad/yr.  On  a  larger  scale,  relative  velocity  ma.vima 
tend  to  correspond  with  topographic  highs  in  the  .Appalachian 
Highlands. 

The  vertical  crustal  movements  in  the  Appalachians  suggest 
long  linear  patterns  of  successive  relative  upli.*^is  and  sub¬ 
sidences.  One  interpretation  of  the  movements  is  that  the  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  across  .Appalachian  structures  in  a  iiianaer  similar  to 
the  Atlantic  drainage  divide.  This  interpretation  implies  that 
the  movements  arc  independent  of  .Appalachian  structures. 
Perhaps  the  locution  of  the  drainage  divide  is  controilcd  by  the 
same  mechanism  responsible  for  the  recent  vertical  move¬ 
ments.  The  wavelengths  between  successive  ma.xima  are  about 
300  km.  which  is  charactcri.stic  of  several  lithospheric  loading 
phenomena  lll'n/cofi,  1970i>].  .An  alternative  interpretation  is 
that  the  movements  are  controlled  by  .Appal.achian  structures 
and  therefore  the  vvavclcngths  are  coincidental.  Lack  of  data 
makes  it  difucult  to  choo.se  between  these  alternatives.  Clearly, 
however,  the  actual  patterns  of  movement  need  to  be  resolved 
in  order  to  isolate  the  mechanism  responsible. 

Rcicvciing  suggests  that  present-day  vertical  movements,  in 
general,  are  a  continuation  of  Phancrozoic  trends  as  recorded 
in  Mc.sozoic  and  Cenoz.oic  .sediments  and  terraces  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  in  major  Paleozoic  structural  trends.  How- 
ever,  the  rates  of  pre.sent-day  movements  are  up  to  2  orders  of 
magnitude  larger  than  average  rates  over  the  past  1.^5  m.y.  and 
therefore  appear  to  be  relatively  transient  (or  oscillatory)  phe¬ 
nomena  with  time  constants  less  than  about  lO*  vt.  Some 
recent  geological  studies  .suggest  that  rates  avciaged  over  long 
(geologic)  time  periods  may  be  misleading  in  this  respect  jAfes- 
(hefikov,  1967],  Shss  and Sprrd  [\91i]  argue  from  anahsis  of 
the  sedimentary  record  that  the  Phancrozoic  history  of  conti¬ 
nental  craions  is  marked  by  osciliaiorv,  emergefit.  or  sub- 
merccnl  modes  of  vertical  movement.  They  conclude  that 
much  of  the  Ccnozoic,  including  the  pre.scnt,  can  be  classified 
as  oscillatory,  characterized  by  areas  'generally  elevated  or 
oscillating  with  respect  to  sea  level;  marginal  and  .submarginal 
areas  subject  to  highly  dilTereniiaied  opHfi  and  subsidence; 
periodicity  of  oscillations  and  uplifts  I0*-10‘  years:  vvavc- 
Icngths  of  iniercratontc  tectonic  elements  lO'-lO’  km;  (and) 
duration  of  episodes  lO’-lO’  years'  [5/ojj  and  Speed,  1974]. 
The  vertical  crustal  movements  indicated  by  leveling  fit  this 
description  we!!,  with  the  possibie  exception  of  those  in  a  few 
areas  with  extraordinarily  high  rates  of  movement.  Even  these 
exceptions  may  not  be  significant,  given  the  rclalivciy  poor 
lime  resolution  of  most  geologic  information.  With  increased 
rcsoluiior  -f  ceolocical  and  geomorphological  data,  it  should 
be  po.ssible  to  successfully  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Icng- 
period  (e.g,.  geological)  and  short-period  (e.g.,  leveling- 
dcrivcd)  ends  of  the  vertical  crusial  movement  spectrum. 

The  rates  of  v-ertical  crustal  movement  presented  in  this 
'ludv.  as  well  as  those  found  by  other  invcstigaio.^s  in  the 
United  States,  compare  very  well  with  those  found  in  other 
portions  of  the  world.  Ihc  most  c.xtensivc  studies  of  these 
niovcniints  have  been  made  in  Japan  and  Eastern  Guropc. 
most  notablj  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  special  o'Dicrvaiion 


nets  are  leveled  frequently.  Whereas  the  tectonic  setting  of 
Japan  (i.e.,  an  active  island  arc)  contrasts  inarkediy  with  that 
in  Ihc  eastern  United  States,  portions  of  Eastern  Europe  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  comparable  in  setting  to  the  areas  e.xarnincd  in  this 
paper.  .A  comparison  of  the  patterns  of  movement  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States  with  those  mapped  by  Afeschcrikov  11973]  in 
Eastern  Europe  points  up  some  interesting  contrasts.  Wliereas 
the  Appalachian  mountain  system  is  presently  rising  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  interior  United  States  platfor.m  and  the  Esist 
Coast,  the  Urals  arc  subsiding  relative  to  the  Russian  Plat¬ 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Russian  Platform  and  the 
Central  United  States  Platform  arc  tilting  toward  the  east.  It  is 
therefore  very  dangerous  to  extrapolate  the  results  found  in 
one  region  to  other  areas  which  are  structurally  similar.  The 
mechanisms  of  the  movements  may  be  entirely  dilTerent. 

The  large  magnitudes  of  these  movements  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  several  mechanisms  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  evolution  of  continental  margins.  Sleep's  [1971]  thermal 
model  for  the  plate  tectonic  evolution  of  the  .Atlantic  margin, 
the  sedi.mcnt  compaction  model  of  Jacquin  and  Foulei  [1970], 
and  the  sediment-loading  models  of  Dietz  [1963]  and  Waicott 
(197013.  19723],  while  providing  plausible  mechanisms  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  observed  volumes  of  sediments,  do  not  proxide 
explanations  for  the  large  magnitudes  of  pre.sent-day  coastal 
lilting  indicated  by  leveling  data.  Kaitera  [1966).  Blcom  1 1967. 
1970).  Walcott  |l972f].  Chappell  (1974],  and  others  have  pro¬ 
posed  loading  of  the  ocean  ‘oasins  by  melting  gtacia!  ice  as  a 
mechanism  for  inducing  relative  uplift  of  continental  regions. 
Assuming  equal  areas  of  continental  and  oceanic  crust,  a  eu- 
slatic  rale  of  sea  level  rise  of  about  1.0  inm/yr,  and  a  density 
contrast  of  1.7  between  the  water  load  and  displaced  continen¬ 
tal  crust,  it  would  seem  diflicuit  to  account  for  rates  of  rclatix-e 
uplift  of  about  5  mm/yr.  However,  as  Bloom  11967]  pointed 
out,  the  di-Terence  in  surface  area  between  the  continents  and 
the  oceans  would  cause  a  focusing  of  the  loading  response.  In 
addition,  the  rate  of  cusiaiic  .sea  level  rise  might  have  been 
larger  in  the  past  than  it  is  at  present  [Gutenberg,  1954],  and. 
given  the  high  viscosity  of  the  mantle  [Walcott,  19726],  there 
could  be  a  rather  complex  response  delay.  Further  com¬ 
plications  could  arise  from  the  interaction  of  strains  induced 
by  lithospheric  and  sublithosphcric  driving  mechanisms  with 
near-surface  structure,  which  could  account  for  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  relative  velocity  features  with  surface  .structure.  Other 
possible  mechanisms  include  isostatic  and  thermal  responses 
to  crosional  unloading  [Haxby  and  Turcotte,  1975],  deviatofic 
stresses  due  to  prec.xisting  loads  [.Artywihkoc,  19721.  gravity 
convection  [Artyiithkoc  and  Afescherikov,  1969],  subcrusiai 
erosion  [Cilluly.  1955).  phase  transitions  in  the  lithosphere  and 
upper  mantle  [Joyner,  1967;  Afagnitsky  and  KaHskr.lkova. 
1970],  redistribution  ofasthenospheric  melts  [Shss  and  Speed, 
1974J.  triple  junction  and  hot  snot  evolution  [.Morgan.  1972: 
Burke  and  Dewey,  1973],  and  lithospheric  interaction  with 
asthenosphcric 'bumps'  [Afenard.  1573;  Gilluly.  1973].  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Certain  noniectonic  near-surface  processes  (e.g.. 
groundwater  variations)  may  be  signifiean!  innuenecs  on  so.iic 
•neasured  movements.  A  more  detailed  consideration  of  driv¬ 
ing  mechanisms  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Although  the  rales  of  relative  vertical  movements  dcicr- 
mined  from  leveling  seem  large  by  comparison  with  rates  de¬ 
duced  from  some  forms  of  gcoteical  evidence,  e.g..  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  record,  these  velocities  do  not  seem  unrsasonabic  in 
terms  of  other  types  of  gcologica!  information.  Crustal 
rebound  .follovving  the  removal  of  the  ice  caps  surely  exceeded 
I  cm.Ar  (which  is  about  the  prcseni-day  ma.ximum  rate  in 
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Finland,  see  Kacriainen  (1953J).  Horizontal  velocities  at  the 
surface  associated  with  lithospheric  pl.ise  movcmcr.ts  ,tre  com¬ 
monly  10  cin/yr.  and  therefore  comparable  velocities  must 
occur  in  parts  of  the  asthenosphere.  It  is  dinicuU  to  coneesve  of 
an  earth  with  such  rapid  horizontal  motion  and  no  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  that  motion  in  the  form  of  vertical  movements. 

In  a  period  svhen  the  paradigm  of  plate  tectonics  is  provid¬ 
ing  increased  understanding  of  earth  processes,  vei  iica!  move¬ 
ments  of  the  continents  remain  a  little  known  phcnonicrion. 
The  importance  of  these  movements  for  engineering  plan.ning 
and  seismic  risk  estimation  has  not  yet  been  fully  evaluated 
[Clark  and  Persoage,  t9?0|.  although  fesalts  here  and  else¬ 
where  clearly  suggest  a  close  association  of  seismicity  with 
vertical  crustal  movemcn!.  Tiic  savelengihs  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  which  can  be  measured  by  precise  leveiing  range  from 
individual  bench  mark  intervals  (a  few  meters;  up  to  several 
thousand  kilometers  (pjsiiblv).  Leveling  nie.isurements  there¬ 
fore  reflect  both  near-surface  and  mantle  proce.sscs  iiiike  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  expect  several  ditfereiii  mcch.inisms  to 
be  operating  at  the  same  time,  Cleaily,  nioch  more  relcveling 
needs  to  be  done,  not  only  to  expand  arcai  ige  and  test 
models  of  crustal  movement,  but  to  investigate  the  temporal 
variations  in  the  rates  of  movement.  Understanding  such  varia¬ 
tions  may  be  the  crucial  step  in  deiermini.ng  the  driving  forces 
behind  recent  vertical  crustal  movements.  Organized  prugrams 
of  observation  of  vertical  crustal  movements  by  means  of 
leveling  in  selected  areas  in  the  United  States  would  provide 
systematic  results  and  help  to  resolve  many  of  the  uncertainties 
suggested  by  this  work.  Such  programs  must  be  started  .is  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  obtain  rcsiiits  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  first  detailed  profile  of  apparent  vertical  crustal  moveaent  along 
tl.&  ast  coast  of  the  United  States,  extending  from  Calais,  Maine  to  Key 
Ifest,  Florida,  has  been  produced  froa  the  results  of  precise  leveling 
carried  out  by  the  National  Ge  tic  Survey.  Comparison  of  this  profile 
with  that  obtained  from  secular  trends  in  sea  level  data  reveals  a  serious 
systeoatic  disagreement  between  the  two  ncthods,  as  large  as  19  lam/yr. 
Estiisatcs  of  normal  measureaent  error  account  for  soise,  but  not  all,  of 
the  misclosures  indicated.  Thus  one  of  the  methods  must  be  seriously 
affected  by  some  secular,  nsn-tectonic  influence.  Although  the  actual 


correlations,  though  weak.  However,  there  are  several  significant 
correlations  between  apparent  movements  and  tectonic  and  geomorphic 
features;  in  particular,  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  graben,  the  Chesapeake 
embayment,  the  Cape  Fear  arch,  the  Cape  Canaveral  prominence,  and  the 
Florida  drainage  divide  all  correspond  to  marked  changes  in  the  crustal 
movement  profile.  Analysis  of  93  leveling  profiles  oriented  transverse  to 
the  coastline  indicate  a  general  tilting  down  to  the  east-southeast,  with 
significant  variations  of  tilt  direction  in  both  time  and  sp  .3. 

Introduction 

Results  of  precise  leveling  surveys  carried  out  over  a  number  of  years 
by  the  National  Geodetic  Survey  (NGS)  have  been  used  to  derive  a  profile  of 
apparent  vertical  crustal  movements  extending  from  Calais,  Maine  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Key  West,  Florida.  Comparison  of 
this  profile  with  one  derived  from  sea  level  measurements  (Hicks,  1972,  1974) 
reveals  a  serious  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the  two  techniques. 

The  implications  of  this  discrepancy  for  the  measurement  of  vertical 
crustal  movemet.  by  leveling  and  sea  level  measurements  are  considered  in 
this  paper.  Apparent  crustal  movement  profiles  are  constructed  based  on 
extreme  assumptions  as  to  the  source  of  this  discrepancy,  and  are  then 
correlated  with  geological  and  geophysical  parameters.  It  is  found  that 
significant  correlations  can  be  discerned  which  are  common  to  all  the 
derived  profiles. 

The  recent  tectonics  of  the  eastern  United  States  is  very  poorly 
understood.  To  a  first  approximation,  plate  tectonics  theory  suggests 
that  the  area  should  be  passive.  However,  the  1811-1812  New  Madrid 
eartliquakes  (Fuller,  1912)  and  the  1S86  Charleston  earthquake  (Dutton, 

1889),  as  well  as  the  extent  of  recent  seismicity  (Coffman  and  von  Hake, 
1973),  clearly  point  out  the  fact  that  tectonic  forces  of  some  kind  are 


presently  active  In  this  intra-plate  region.  Glacial  rebound  (Oliver  and 
Isacks,  1971),  epelrogenic  uplift  (Woollard,  1958),  localization  of 
regional  stress  by  pre-existing  weaknesses  (Fox,  1970),  and  pervasive 
regional  compressive  stresses  (Sbar  and  Sykes,  1972)  are  some  of  the 
mechanisms  put  forward  to  explain  the  contemporary  tectonics  of  the  eastern 
■United  States.  None  of  them  is  completely  satisfying.  The  importance 
of  understanding  the  present  day  tectonic  regime  cannot  be  overestimated 
in  view  of  its  relevance  to  seismic  risk  in  heavily  populated  areas  and 
near  nuclear  power  generation  sites. 

The  poor  understanding  of  what  is  actually  going  on  stems  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  lack  of  field  measurements  of  relevant  tectonic  parameters. 

The  seismic  record  is  too  short  and  too  sporadic  to  be  properly  exploited. 
Systematic  measurement  of  the  existing  regional  stress  field  is  only 
beginning  and  the  results  are  fraught  v-’ith  ambiguity  (Sbar  and  Engelder,  1976). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  data  base  of  leveling  measurements  collected  by  the 
National  Geodetic  Survey  represents  a  substantial  amount  of  presently 
available  information  relevant  to  this  subject.  Proper  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  these  data  could  provide  important  clues  to  unraveling 
the  nature  of  crustal  stability  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

The  first  attempt  to  analyze  leveling  data  in  the  United  States  to 
determine  crustal  raovements  on  a  regional  scale  v?as  made  bj’  Small  (1963) . 
Outside  of  areas  knowm  to  be  undergoing  subsideiice  due  to  groundwater 
wlthdrav-al  (Small,  3961;  Poland  and  Davis,  1969)  or  reservoir  loadiiig 
(Longiv-ell.  1960),  little  was  knox-m  of  movements  in  the  United  States  until 
Ileade  (1971)  published  a  preliminary  map  of  crustal  movement  rates  in 
the  East,  Using  more  apprcpr3.ate  adjustment  procedures,  Koldahl  and 
Morrison  (1974)  presented  relatively  detailed  maps  of  rates  of  crustal 


results  from  sea  level  measurements.  Balazs  (1974)  extended  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  results  north  to  New  York  City  and  south  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Using  a  different  approach.  Brown  and  Oliver  (1976) 
examined  long  profiles  of  apparent  vertical  crustal  movement  in  the 
eastern  United  States  and  found  correlations  between  the  patterns  of 
movement  and  geologic  structure  and  seismicity.  Similarly,  Isachsen 
(1975)  found  evidence  from  leveling  data  for  contemporary  uparching  in  the 
Adirondacks,  Hicks  (1972)  used  tide  gauge  measurements  to  deduce  the 
broad  pattern  of  crustal  movement  along  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Similarly,  Dohler  and  Ku  (1970)  and  Walcott  (1972)  used  lake 
level  measurements  in  the  Great  Lakes  to  infer  vertical  crustal  movements 
in  those  regions. 

The  study  of  recent  vertical  crustal  movements  utilizing  leveling  and 
tide  gauge  data  has  been  much  more  extensive  outside  the  United  States, 
most  notably  in  Finland  (Kaariainen,  1986),  Japan  (Kiyabe  et  al.,  1966), 
and  the  Soviet  Union  (Mescherikov,  1967,  1968).  Miyabe  (1952)  and 
Beloussov  et  al.  (1974)  have  attem..ted  to  synthesize  some  of  the  results 
on  a  global  basis,  finding  that  much  of  the  earth  is  characterized  by 
movements  with  contemporary  rates  that  are  large  compared  v?ith  average 
rates  over  the  past  few  million  years.  In  spite  of  this  large  body  of 
data,  very  little  is  known  about  the  mechanism  responsible  for  these 
movements.  Furthermore,  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  these  recent 
movements  and  longer  tern  trends  as  evidenced  by  the  geologic  and 
geomorphic  record  is  poorly  defined.  The  relationship  between  secular 
crustal  movements  and  e.arthquakes  is  another  important  problem  which  is 
as  yet  unresolved,  ac  least  in  nominally  "aseismic"  regions. 

In  this  paper  new  information  relevant  to  these  general  problems  is 
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presented.  The  results  of  this  study  include:  (1)  the  compilation  of 
a  profile  of  apparent  recent  vertical  crustal  movement;  (2)  evaluation 


of  the  internal  consistency  of  leveling  and  tide  gauge  data;  and  (3)  the 
identification  of  presently  active  tectonic  elements  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States. 


The  Tide  Gauge  Data 

The  tide  gauge  Information  used  in  this  study  was  taken  directly  from 
Hicks  and  Crosby  (1974) .  It  consists  of  the  computed  slopes  (and  their 
associated  error  limits)  of  least-squares  regression  lines  fit  to  time 
series  of  yearly  mean  sea  level  for  stations  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  location  of  these  stations  is  sho\<m  in  Figure  1.  The 
rate  of  secular  sea  level  change  for  the  Uilmington,  North  Carolina 
station  was  determined  from  data  generously  supplied  by  Mr.  Hicks,  inr.smuch 
as  it  is  not  included  in  his  published  compilation,  The  sea  level  series 
for  Ivilmington  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  These  rates  reflect  all  of  the 
!  available  measurements  through  1972  (1973  for  Wilmington).  The  precise 

rate  one  obtains  depends  on  what  portion  of  the  available  record  is  used, 
as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  rates  calculated  by  Hicks  and  Shofnos 
(1965),  Hicks  (1972),  Kicks  (1973),  and  Hicks  and  Crosby  (1974).  The 
rates  \rere  indapende  -ly  re-computed  for  observations  through  1973  from  data 
provided  by  Hicks,  and  found  to  be  in  general  agreement  with  those 
calculated  by  Hicks  for  the  interval  up  to  and  including  1972,  The 
uncertainty  raised  by  the  selection  of  the  time  interval  used  for 
calculation  of  secular  trends  v’ill  be  discussed  later,  but  it  appears  to 
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be  negligible. 


The  number  of  variables  which  are  reflected  in  sea  level  measurements 
are  numerous,  and  their  contribution  to  the  secular  trend  is  generally 


poorly  known.  Llsitzin  (1974)  and  Emery  and  Uchupi  (1972)  give  reviews  of 


many  of  these  factors,  which  include  tectonic  movements,  river  run-off, 
density,  salinity,  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  wind  velocity. 

Of  these,  only  river  run-off  has  been  examined  for  its  contribution  to 
secular  trend,  which  was  found  to  be  nil  (Meade  and  Emery,  1971).  Kaye 
and  Stuckey  (1973)  found  evidence  of  the  18.6-year  lunar  nodal  tide  cycle, 
^jhich  might  be  a  serious  factor  for  analysis  of  data  series  covering 
shorter  intervals,  although  that  is  not  the  case  here.  Emery  and  Uchupi 
(1972,  p.  238)  find  strong  evidence  linking  density,  salinity,  and  river 
discharge  to  secular  sea  level  trends  for  some,  but  not  all,  eastern  United 
States  stations.  Sea  slope  changes  due  to  djmamic  oceanic  circulation 
changes  might  also  contribute  to  secular  sea  level  changes  (Sverdrup  et  al. 
1942).  llovyever,  given  the  ongoing  controversy  over  measuring  the  present 
sea  slope  (  Fisher,  1957;  Braaten  and  McCombs,  1963;  Sturges,  1967,  1968; 
Chew  and  Chew,  1976),  it  is  unlikely  that  changes  in  the  slope  will  be 
well  determined  by  oceanographic  methods  for  some  time. 


The  eustatic  sea  level  changes  generally  attributed  to  addition  to 
the  world  ocean  of  melted  glacial  ice  (Gutenberg,  1941)  would  be  easy  to 
take  into  account  if  it  were  easy  to  determine.  However,  the  response  of 
the  continental  margins  (and  therefore  sea  level  measuring  sites)  to  the 
added  water  load  could  be  very  complex  (Bloom,  1967;  Walcott,  1972).  In 
this  paper  the  eustatic,  or  constant,  sea  level  effect  is  ignored,  since 
only  relative  changes  of  sea  level  are  considered.  The  eustatic  correction, 
generally  estimated  at  1.0  to  1.5  mm/yr  additional  sea  level  rise,  is 
not  applied  to  the  sea  level  trends  used  in  this  paper.  The  loading 
effects  are  an  interprctational  problem  and  wj.ll  be  discussed 
in  a  later  section. 


From  the  above  discussion  it  is  clear  that  extracting  rates  of  true 
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land  uplift  relative  to  a  fixed  datim  using  sea  level  measure^nts  is  not 
vitBdUt  its  ambiguities.  The  rates  used  in  this  study  are  not  correeted 
for  any  of  the  above  effects.  Further  consideration  \^11  be  given  to 
these  effects  later. 


The  Leveling  Data 

By  comparing  the  elevations  determined  for  a  given  reference  point 
(benchmark  or  BM)  with  respect  to  some  datum  by  precise  leveling  at  two 
different  times,  an  estimate  of  the  rate  of  apparent  vertical  crustal 
movement  of  that  benchmark  relative  to  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  datum 
can  be  made  as  follows: 

Ah-  -  Ah 
_ 1  o 


where  Ah^^  =  elevation  difference  at  time  t^^ 

Ah  =  elevation  difference  at  time  t 
o  o 

At  =  t,  -  t 
1  o 


Note  that  rates  determined  in  this  manner  are  relative,  i.e.,  the  rate  at 
some  reference  benchmark  must  be  specified  from  another  method  in  order 
to  consider  absolute  movements.  These  rates  can  only  be  considered  as 
average  rates  over  the  time  interval  concerned,  and  contain  no  information 
as  to  changes  of  rate  during  the  time  interval. 


The  error  liiaits  associated  with  the  leveling-determined  rates  are 


calculated  according  to  tlie  relation 
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Bi ,  =  one  standard  deviaticn  for  the  velocity  measurement 
relative  to  a  given  reference  point  (rnn/yr) 


wnere 


*=  standard  deviation  for  leveling  of  unit  length  at  time 
u 

t^  Csa/km'^) 

«  standard  deviation  for  leveling  of  unit  length  at  time 
tj^  (nnn/km  ) 

L  =  distance  between  reference  point  and  benchmark  at  which 
velocity  is  determined  (km) 

At  =  tj^  -  t^,  the  time  interval  between  levelings 

Estimates  of  m^  and  m^^  were  taken  from  Holdahl  (1973).  The  above  relation 
is  relevant  to  random  error  only,  and  does  not  take  into  account  any 
systematic  error  in  the  leveling. 

Leveling,  like  tide  gauge  measurements,  lias  inherent  sources  of 
uncertainty.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  question  of  the  stability  of  the 
benchmarks  used.  Although  Karcjs  et  al.  (1975)  find  that  certain 
types  of  benchmarks  appear  less  stable  than  others,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  variations  can  be  systematic  from  benchmark  to  benchmark, 
especially  over  considerable  distances.  Therefore,  in  this  study  reliance 
is  placed  on  the  trends  defined  by  sets  of  benchmarks  rather  than  upon  the 
stability  of  an  individual  mark.  This  limitation  tends  to  restrict  the 
lower  dimension  of  apparent  movement  which  might  be  considered  significant. 
On  the  scale  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned,  individual  benchmark 
eccentricities  do  not  appear  significant.  Furthermore,  restricting 
attention  to  trends  of  movement  over  distanes  on  the  order  of  25  km  or 


more  tends  to  mdniiriize  the  risk  of  misinterpreting  localised  phenomena  such 


as  cine  collapse  or  fluid  withdrawal  as  tectonic  movesent.  Although 
tectonic  disturbances  on  a  lu-calized  scale  may  be  occurring,  they  wll] 
not  be  considered  in  this  studv. 


A  more  serious  problem  for  the  internretaticn  of  levelino  results  is 


dtte  to  the  fact  that  the  method  Is  subject  to  a  ntaher  of  possible 
systematic  Influences.  Unequal  refraction,  tidal  attraction,  ocean 
loading,  and  unequal  lighting  are  stsae  of  the  systematic  effects  which 
night  be  encountered.  Since  there  Is  no  significant  topography  along 
the  level  route  with  which  this  paper  is  concerned,  refraction  effects 
should  be  insignificant.  The  direct  effect  of  the  tidal  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon  on  a  north-south  line  should  be  less  than  0.1  nm/km 
(Holdahl,  1974).  The  effect  of  ocean  loading  and  earth  tides  on  leveling 
is  not  well  known,  but  is  probably  on  the  same  order  as  the  direct 
tide  (Lennon,  1961).  Differences  in  the  lighting  of  the  fore  and  back 
level  rods  have  been  found  to  give  rise  to  a  systematic  error  of  as  much 
as  0.4  to  0.9  mm/km  (Edge,  1959;  Boisford,  1971)  when  using  certain  types  of 
rods.  It  has  not  been  conclusively  shown,  however,  that  the  equipment 
used  by  the  IIGP  is  susceptible  to  this  error  to  a  significant  degree, 
although  Balazs  (1975)  found  an  apparent  systeriatic  effect,  possibly  due 
to  lighting,  on  some  east-west  lines  with  a  magnitude  of  about  0.4  nm/ks. 


Even  if  the  individual  leveling  measurements  contain  some  systematic 
error,  their  differences,  which  are  used  to  calculated  apparent  crustal 
movements,  probably  have  less  error,  since  most  of  these  systematic  effects 
have  the  same  sign.  Assuming  similar  working  conditions  for  the  two 
levelings,  it  might  be  expected  that  any  systematic  effects  would  cancel 
out,  or  nearly  so.  Since  working  conditions  can  vary  even  over  a  day. 
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(Bomford,  1971).  One  type  of  systematic  error  not  subject  to  such  a 
randomization  process  is  that  due  to  instrumental  or  ebserver  eccentrJ 
trument  or  observer  is  used  over  a  considerable  distance 


one  ins 


da  one  o£  tlie  suxv^s  and  another  is  used  oh  t1^  stdisequent  survey.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  data  exaalned  in  this  paper. 


East  Coast  Profile 


Using  data  scpolied  by  the  KGS,  a  oore  or  less  continuous  profile  of 
apparent  recent  vertical  crustal  laoveinQit  has  been  constructed  along  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  froa  Calais,  Maine  to  fey  Vest,  Florida 
(Figure  1).  Figure  3  shows  the  profile  thus  obtained,  assuming  a  rate 
of  moveaent  at  Portland,  Maine  of  -2.3  aaa/yr  relative  to  sea  level  as 
indicated  by  the  secular  trend  of  the  tide  gauge  at  Portland.  Also  shown 
in  Figure  3  is  the  topography  along  the  profile  route  and  the  standard 
deviation  of  leveling  as  a  function  of  distance.  From  an  historical 
vantage  point,  Portland  seems  particularly  appropriate  as  a  reference 
since  it  was  the  starting  point  for  the  United  States  precise  leveling 
system  and  may  become  a  standard  for  all  laessureaasts  ^mich  require 
knowledge  of  mean  sea  level  (Lisitzin,  1974). 

In  Figure  4,  the  apparent  recent  vertical  crustal  movement  profile 
derived  from  leveling  is  compared  with  a  similar  profile  derived  from  the 


sea  level  trends  computed  by  Hicks  and  Crosby  (1974).  Hicks  (1972)  was  the  first 
to  use  sea  level  neasurements  to  mke  a  profile  of  apparent  recent 
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downstaced.  Those  stations  located  less  than  about  5  km  from  the  rov 


are  piottea  as  triangxes  in  tigure  4,  tnose  at  greater  uxstances 


The  vertical  dimensions  of  the  svnbois  renresi 


error  of  the  measured  trends. 
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between  the  two  tynss  of  Deasureaents,  For 


Key  nodda  is  isoiving  tip  with  respect  to  Portl^d*  Halfte  at  a  rate 

of  18.9  mifftt  whereas  the  tide  gauges  at  these  respective  points  sugg^t 
a  difference  of  only  0.2  tsm/ytm  The  respective  error  limits  of  the  two 
differences  are  only  3.5  isa/yr  and  0.3  nss/yr,  thus  the  discrepancy  Is  over 
five  tii^  as  large  as  that  one  could  expect  from  random  measur^ent  error. 

One  or  hoth  of  the  methods  mist  be  seriously  affected  by  so^  systemtic 
non-tec  tonic  influence*  Since  each  mthod  has  its  own  possible  sources  of 
error  and  since  our  understanding  of  the  role  of  these  effects  is  insufficient 
to  ascribe  the  discrepancy  to  any  one  effect*  a  detenainistic  solution  is 
not  possible. 

Although  the  exact  nature  of  the  discrepancy  cannot  be  isolated,  these 
data  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  magnitudes  that  a  systmatic  error  must 
have  to  account  for  the  observed  differences.  If  the  error  is  attributable 
to  laeteorological  effects  oa  the  tide  gauges,  it  ^ule  amount  to  as  much 

as  270%  of  the  actual  sea  level  trend  estimate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  discrepancy  is  attributed  to  the  leveling  measurements,  it  is  necessary 
to  postulate  a  systeiaatic  error  of  about  0.35  ms/km.  The  largest  systematic 

error  acceptable  for  leveling  of  high  precision  is  0.2  i^/hs.  Tidal  error 


mild  finl 


y  account  for  0.1  rsi/ka,  although  including  earth  tides  and  ocean 


i*e. ,  leveling  Is  to  Be  correct  and  the  tide  gauge  data 

incorrect.  Profile  II  (Fi^re  5)  represents  the  other  extreae,  that  the 
tide  gauge  data  are  correct  aai  that  the  leveling  results  are  in  error. 

In  this  and  subsequmt  adjustments,  only  the  tide  gauges  closer  than  5  ^ 
to  the  profile  route  are  used.  For  Profile  HI,  the  tide  gauges  at  Portland, 
Maine  and  Yey  West,  Florida  were  arbitrarily  assumed  accurate  and  a 
constant  systematic  correction  was  applied  to  all  the  data  to  yield  the 
proper  rates  at  these  two  points.  In  spite  of  the  arbitrariness  of  this 
adjustment,  the  fit  between  the  adjusted  leveling  data  and  the  original 
sea  level  trends  is  quite  good  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  nortinrard.  la 
Profile  IV  (Fi^re  7)  a  probabilistic  rsdel  was  used,  in  which  the  sea 
level  and  leveling  results  were  adjusted  by  a  least  squares  technique 
^eress,  1974).  For  comparison,  the  tide  gauge  data  shown  on  all  of  the 
profiles  are  the  original,  unadjusted  values. 


Correlation  of  Profile  with  Geophysical  and  Geological  Par^aaeters 

Since  it  is  not  known  which  of  the  profiles  is  iK>st  correct,  it  seess 
reasonable  to  restrict  attention  to  those  fcattires  which  persist  in  all 

of  the  adjustments.  For  ess^le,  the  mnisus  in  the  profiles  at  about  3300  km 
is  pronoiiBCcd  in  all  four  adlustaents  and  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to 


I^th^  or  not  the  tide  ^uge  at  ^rt  fulashi  if  affected  by  this 
withdrawal  is  hot  known  for  obtain,  althong^  close  inspection  of  leveling 
in  this  area  indicates  that  it  is  not.  The  tide  g^ge  trend  at  Eastport, 
Ifoine  is  also  suspect  (Hicks,  1972),  ^though  it  se^s  to  agree  quite  irell 
with  the  leveling  between  Bangor  and  Calais,  Maine.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
not  used  in  the  adjustoents.  When  interpreting  results  such  as  these,  it 
should  be  reaeiabered  that  localized  noa-tectoaic  Eoveaents  could  he  present, 
although  focussing  on  the  longer  wavelength  tre^s  helps  to  sinisizc  their 
effects. 


of  these  profiles  reveals  several  features  of  interest. 
First,  there  is  a  sarked  change  in  the  slope  of  the  curves  at  approximtely 
1050  ktt,  very  near  to  the  jimctlon  of  the  Connecticut  River  VaUey  and  the 
coast.  The  Connecticut  River  Valley  occupies  a  north-south  trending 
Triassic  grabea,  and  the  correspondence  of  a  change  in  the  pattern  of 
crustal  i^venent  at  this  large  scale  weakness  in  the  crust  se^as  to  be 
too  close  for  coincidence.  Another  proninent  change  in  slope  occurs 
around  Ksw  York,  which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  north-south  trending 
structures  of  the  northern  Appalachians  and  the  nortbeast-souclu^st  trending 
structures  of  the  central  Appalachians  (King,  1969).  Further^rc,  the 
eastern  boundarv  of  the  lewirk  Valltv.  another  Triassic  graben,  runs  near 
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near  1900  ^  is  seething  of  a  ^ste^.  Ttece  are  so  prSnoimced  structiaal 
futures  near  this  part  of  the  profile  route  ^jrray,  1961)*  t^ch  lies  along 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Delaware-Maryland  peninsula.  The  proximity  of 
this  se^^t  of  the  profile  to  the  ocean  on  teo  sides  as  well  as  m 
ahnoraaUy  short  time  interral  betwesi  the  levelings  indicates  that 
leveling  error  induced  by  ocean  loading  coxild  ha  responsible,  althou^  it 
is  by  no  means  certain.  Moving  south  from  Horfolk,  Virginia,  the  leveling 
ai^  tide  gauge  data  diverge  strongly.  Therefore,  the  really  of  the 


as 


broad  uplift  from  Norfolk,  Virginia  to  Sav^mah,  Georgia  is  in  soi 
Ihnsevcr,  all  of  the  nrofiles  show  a  mrked  change  near  HUnlnEton 


Carolina  (230G  te)  as  the  line  crosses  the  Cape  Fear  arch  Oiurray,  1961). 
South  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  slope  of  the  recent  vertical 
crustal  «>vffient  profile  increases  drastically,  decreasing  again  at 
Savannah,  Georgia-  Little  structure  is  known  in  this  area,  although  it 

is  one  of  the  zones  of  highest  seismic  risk  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
hear  Helboume,  Florida  (3350  km)  is  a  very  pronounced  ministua  in  the 
curve,'  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  east-west  trending  Florida 
drainage  divide  and  the  coast.  Cape  Canaveral,  the  only  Atlantic  Coast 

cape  not  associated  with  s  river  aonth,  is  located  here.  Again,  the 


sacionsriip  rs  too  good  to  oe  coincidenc 


proiiie  snows 


Laure  S, 


Sunnnary 

A  profile  of  recent  vertical  crustal  movement  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  has  been  constructed  from  leveling  data.  Comparison 
of  this  profile  with  sea  level  trends  suggests  that  one  of  the  methods 
contains  serious  sources  of  error.  In  spite  or  the  uncertainties  in 
these  data,  it  is  found  that  the  recent  vertical  crustal  movements  they 
indicate  do  show  some  correlations  with  geologic  structure  and  long-term 
trends.  These  results  suggest  that  present-day  vertical  crustal  movements 
may  reflect  deformation  localized  by  pre-existing  vjeaknesses  in  the  crust. 
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FIGURE  CAPTIONS 


Figure  1:  Index  nap  showing  location  of  leveling  route  (dashed  line)  and 
tide  gauges  (solid  circles)  used  in  this  study. 

Figure  2:  Sea  level  trend  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The  straight 
line  represents  the  least-squares  regression  fit  to  the  data 
and  has  a  slope  of  1.85  ±  0,61  mm/yr.  Arbitrary  datum. 

Figure  3;  Unadjusted  profile  of  recent  vertical  crustal  movement  derived 

from  leveling.  Velocity  of  -2.30  mra/yr  assumed  at  Portland,  Maine. 
Also  shovTi  are  the  topography  along  the  profile  route  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  standard  deviation  for  the  leveling  relative 
to  Calais,  Maine. 

Figure  4:  Profile  I:  Leveling  profile  compared  to  tide  gauge  results. 

Portland,  Maine  sea  level  trend  assumed  correct.  Letters  at 
the  top  (outside)  represent  cities  along  leveling  route  while 
those  at  the  top  (inside)  renresent  tide  gauge  locations. 

Data  for  tide  gauges  more  than  5  km  from  leveling  route  showT, 
as  squares;  those  closer  than  5  Isj  as  triangles.  Vertical 
dimension  of  tide  gauge  symbols  represents  t\;o  standard  errors 
for  sea  level  trend. 


data  (triangles)  correct.  Same  conventions  as  in  Figure  4. 


"igurs  6:  Profile  III:  Leveling  data  adjusted  to  fit  tide  gau 


results  at  Portland,  Mains  and  Key  West,  Florida.  Same 


Figure  7;  Profile  IV:  Leveling  and  tide  gauge  results  adjusted  by  least- 
squares  (unadjusted  tide  gauge  results  plotted).  Same 


Figure  8 


Figure  9 


conventions  as  in  Figure  4. 

Profile  IV  shown  with  depth  to  basement  and  Bouguer  gravity 
profiles  along  leveling  route. 

Recent  vertical  crustal  movements  on  selected  profiles  • 
trending  northwest  to  southeast  in  Forth  and  South  Carolina. 
IJote  predominance  of  tilt  down  to  the  southeast  (right) . 
Arbitrary  datums. 
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ABSTRACT 

B6th  geological  and  geophysical  data  are  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  a  concealed,  high  angle,  dip-slip  fault  (possibly  a  normal 
fault)  in  extreme  western  Kentucky,  located  within  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Mississippi  Embayment  and  the  New  Madrid  seismic  zone.  Inferred 
faults  have  previously  been  proposed  in  this  region  (Stearns  and  Wilson, 
1972) ,  but  recent  analysis  of  first  order  leveling  data  lends  strong 
support  to  the  existence  of  a  potentially  active  fault  or  fault  zone 
which  has  experienced  approximately  31  mm  of  relative  displacement  in  a 
21  year  interval. 

The  location  is  defined  to  within  10  km  by  an  abrupt  steep  gradient 
in  the  relative  vertical  movement  profile,  which  is  derived  from  leveling 
measuresents  by  dividing  the  change  in  elevation  by  the  time  interval. 

A  trend  of  NNE  is  obtained  for  the  fault  from  other  geological  and 
geophysical  evidence.  A  focal  mechanism  for  a  nearby  earthquake  which 
occurred  between  the  times  of  leveling  suggests  a  normal  fault,  although 


it  is  not  certain  this  mechanism  correlates  with  the  alleged  fault. 

In  Nevada,  anomalies  in  elevation  changes  similar  to  that 
reported  here  have  been  correlated  with  known  surface  faults  and 


ititerpreted  as  post-^earthquake  slip  (Savage  and  Ghiirch,  I9?4).  Workers 
-in-  Hungary  and  Japan  have  postdlated  faults  at  depth  to  ^plain  reiative 
vertical  surface  movements  monitored  by  leveling  and  accompanying 
earthquake  (Bendefy,  1966;  Mizoue,  1969).  The  results  presented  here 
inay  constitute  a  similar  phenomenon,  as  the  region  studied  is  a  zone  of 
known  seismicity.  They  further  demonstrate  the  utility  of  precise 
leveling  as  a  tool  to  measure  crustal  movements  and  evaluate  earthquake 
hazard.  Tt  is  recommended  that  the  appropriate  bench  marks  be 
resurveyed  in  five  to  ten  years  to  monitor  any  additional  movements,  and 
after  any  earthquakes  that  occur  in  the  vicinity. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  possibility  that  apparent 
deformation  of  the  surface,  as  measured  by  repeated  precise  leveling 
surveys,  can  indicate  vertical  displacements  across  a  fault  situated  at 
some  depth  below  the  surface.  If  such  a  fault  is  not  mappable  at  the 
surface,  and  insufficient  drill  holes  exist  to  allow  subsurface  mapping, 
leveling  measurements  could  conceivably  be  the  most  direct  evidence  for 
such  fault  movement. 

Specifically,  such  faults  may  exist  in  the  Mississippi  Embayment 
at  the  New  Madrid  seismic  zone.  The  area  studied  here  is  near  Wickliffe 
and  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  the  leveling  data  suggest  dip-slip  displacement 
along  an  unmapped,  concealed  fault  when  supplemented  with  other 
geological  and  geophysical  information. 

.In  a  recent  paper  by  Brown  and  Oliver  (1976),  regional  structural 
features  of  the  eastern  United  States  are  compared  with  relative 
vertical  crustal  velocities  (time-averaged)  as  determined  frt  -a  multiple 
first-order  leveling  surveys.  They  find  a  significant  correlation  between 


the  velocity  patterns  and  large  scale  (hundreds  of  kilometers)  geological, 
structure#  The  same  data  they  have  used  is  here  examined  on  a  more  local 
scale,  with  interest  in  shorter  wavelength  behavior. 


Regional  Structure  and  Geology 

The  dominant  structural  feature  in  this  region  (see  Figure  1)  is  the 
Mississippi  Embayment,  which  began  to  form  in  Late  Cretaceous  when  the 
Pascola  Arch  (then  connecting  the  Ozark  and  Nashville  domes)  was 
downwarped. ••  The  cause  of  this  subsidence  is  not  well  understood,  but 
It  has  been  viewed  as  an  isostatic  adjustment  subsequent  to  Precambrian 
rifting,  which  extended  into  the  continent  as  the  so-called  failed  arm 
of  a  triple-junction  (Burke  and  Dewey,  1973;  McGinnis  and  Ervin,  1975). 
Depression  continued  as  a  linear  trough  until  late  Eocene,  accumulating 
about  3000  feet  of  sediment  in  the  central  portion  of  the  embayment. 

A  cover  of  alluvial  deposits  is  Late  Tertiary  in  age,  and  is  locally 
overlain  by  Pleistocene  loess. 

Nearly  all  of  the  observed  surface  faults  lie  in  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  surrounding  the  Cretaceous  and  younger  fill  of  the  Mississippi 
Embayment,  The  major  displacements  on  these  Paleozoic  faults  probably 
occurred  in  Pennsylvanian  and  Mississippian  time  (King,  1969).  Far  fewer 
faults  are  mapped  within  the  Cretaceous  and  younger  rocks  of  the  embayment, 
yet. the  major  pattern  of  historical  seismicity  is  a  northeast  linear 
trend  approximately  coincident  with  the  embayment  axis  (Figure  2a). 

3his  may  be  largely  due  to  a  masking  effect  of  the  unconsolidated  alluvial 
cover,  and  Fisk  (1944)  inferred  an  orthogonal  fault  pattern  within  the 
embayment  from  a  detailed  study  of  lineations.  More  recently,  Stearns 
(1975,  manuscript  in  preparation)  has  made  a  similar  study,  and  his 
inferred  faults  based  on  well  data  and  lineations  show  some  correlation 
to  seismic  focal  plane  solutions.  York  (1976,  in  press)  has  collected 


:|r6m  the  literature  and  sought  in  the  field  the  few  known  examples  of 
Cretaceous  and  Cenozoic  faults  (considering  only  those  for  which  there 
is  direct  evidence)  for  this  region,  and  suggests  that  pre-Cretaceous 
Jfaults  are  being  reactivated  with  some  consequent  faulting  in  the 
younger  embayflient  sediments. 

Local  Structure 

The.  locality  of  this  study  is  the  northern  tip  of  the  Mississippi 
^'jayment,  ^ere  southern  Illinois  meets  western  Kentucky.  Here  the 
dense  Taleozoic  faulting  of  the  western  Kentucky  faulted  area  disappears 
at  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  embayment.  The  western  Kentucky  faulted 
area  has  been  mapped  in  detail  and  shown  to  be  a  northeast  trending  horst 
and  graben  fault  complex  with  vertical  displacements  connaonly  500-1500  ft, 
associated  with  a  northwest-southeast  lateral  extension  of  approximately 
1  mile  (Hook,  1974).  Normal  faulting  (with  dips  averaging  70°-75°).is 
predominant,  although  minor  strike-slip  motion  is  evident.  This  fault 
zone  is  apparently  now  quiescent,  as  almost  no  seismic  activity  is 
situated  there* 

Considerable  evidence,  however,  suggests  the  continuation  of 
basement  faulting  beneath  and/or  into  the  embayment.  In  southernmost 
Illinois,  subsurface  mapping  has  revealed  a  complex  of  buried  grabens 
and  faults  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the  embayment.  At 
least  a  part  of  these  displacements  occurred  after  the  formation  of  the 
sub-Cretaceous  erosional  surface,  with  episodic  activity  dating  Late 
Cretaceous,  post-Eocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene  (Ross,  1963a,  b), 

SeismotectonicS 

The  pattern  of  historical  seismicity  since  1928,  mostly  instrumentally 
determined,  is  shown  in  Figure  2  (Hadley  and  Devine,  1974),  The  major 


chatacteristlcs  are  the  moderately  well-^3e£lned  northeast  trend  within  the 
emhayraent  and  a  more  diffuse  pattern  outside  it.  The  Kclstence  of 
small; *  scale  northeast  trending  lineaments  in  the  seismic  pattern 
has  recently  Been  confirmed  by  results  from  a  raicroearthquake  study 
CStaiider,  1$75).  The  inset  rectangle  seen  in  Figures  1  and  2  indicates 
the  locality  for  which  leveling  data  will  he  presented,  and  Figure  3  shows 
this  locality  at  large  scale.  The  center  of  Figure  3  is  approximately 
75  kw  northeast  of  Kew  Madrid,  Missouri,  the  site  of  the  very  large 
earthquakes  of  1811-12. 

Figure  3  shows  the  seismicity  near  the  leveling  route  for  two 
different  time  intervals.  Solid  circles  represent  events  between  1947.5 
and  1968.7  (listed  in  Table  1),  the  times  of  first-order  leveling  surveys. 
Open  circles  represent  events  for  all  other  time  since  1928  (listed  in 
Table  2).  If  all  historical  seismicity  were  shown  in  Figure  3j  the 
greatest  activity  would  appear  at  Cairo,  Illinois.  Since  1855 j  29  events 
have  been  located  at  Cairo,  including  one  damaging  event  (intensity 
VI-VIII)  in  1883.  The  sharp  clustering  at  Cairo,  however,  may  reflect 
to  some  extent  population  bias,  in  absence  of  instrumental  locations 
before  1928, 

The  published  depths  of  hypocenters  for  earthquakes  of  the  Kew 
Madrid  seismic  zone  range  from  5  to  38  km.  Only  five  published  depth 
deteiminations  exist  for  the  area  shown  in  Figure  3,  as  noted  in  Table  2. 
The  precision  of  these  depths  is  limited  by  inadequate  station  distribution 
but  better  depth  information  should  be- forthcoming  from  the  recently 
installed  microearthquake  network. 

Although  all  three  types  of  mechanisms  are  evident  in  Figure  3, 
three  important  points  should  be  noted: 

(1)  Six  of  the  eight  nodal  planes  of  the  four  mechanisms  in 
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Figure  3  strike  north-northeast  between  356°  and  031°,  a  span  of  35°* 

(2)  A  large  majority  of  nearby  focal  mechanisms  (within  about 
1°  of  Figure  3)  are  thrust  mechanisms,  as  noted  by  Street  et  al.  (1974). 

(3)  If  the  strike-slip  event  In  southern  Illinois  can  be 
associated  with  movement  along  the  trend  of  the  Kew  Madrid  fault  zone,  the 
sense  of  diaplacement  Is  consistent  with  east-west  compression. 

If  pre-Cretaceous  faults  are  being  reactivated,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  reactivation  is  apparently  largely  ESE-hW  compression,  in 
contrast  to  the  Paleozoic  southeast-northwest  extension  seen  in  the 
adjacent  western  Kentucky  faulted  area. 


‘Leveling  Data 

The  bold  line  in  Figure  3  is  a  path  tv7ice  surveyed  by  first  order 
leveling,  once  in  1947  and  again  in  1968.  By  arbitrarily  choosing  one 
bench  mark  as  a  fixed  reference  point  (in  this  case  the  bench  mark  at 
Wickliffe,  Kentucky),  one  can  measure  the  change  in  elevation  of  all 
other  bench  marks  relative  to  the  reference.  The  relative  displacements 
describe  the  deformation  of  the  surface,  to  the  extent  that  the  bench 
marks  are  stable,  i.e.  do  not  move  with  respect  to  the  surface.  If 
these  displacements  are  divided  by  the  time  interval,  an  average  relative 
velocity  of  the  surface  at  discrete  points  is  obtained.  (The  main  purpose 
of  this  division  operation  would  often  be  to  normalize  profiles  with 
different  time  intervals  —  a  problem  which  does  not  concern  us  here.) 

Topography  along  the  route  is  shown  by  the  curve  labelled  "elevation”. 
The  "error”  curve  shows  the  accumulation  of  random  error  relative  to  the 
reference  bench  mark,  and  grows  as  the  square  root  of  the  distance 
multiplied  by  a  precision  factor  (Bomford,  1962;  Brown  and  Oliver,  1976). 
With  regard  to  random  error,  the  local  slope  of  the  velocity  profile  may 


be  significant  if  it  exceeds  the  local  slope  of  fne  error  curve.  Both 
surveys  were  first-order,  and  therefore  double-run,  with  differences 
between  forward  and  backward  measurements  not  allowed  to  exceed  4L  ram, 
where  L  is  the  distance  surveyed  in  kilometers.  In  practice,  this 
difference  is  usually  closer  to  2L  mm. 

■Figure  4  shows  the  relative  vertical  velocity  profile  along  the 
Bold  line  path  in  Figure  3.  A  striking  anomaly  in  the  velocity  gradient 
(or  equivalently,  the  displacement  gradient)  is  apparent  between  bench 
narks  A  and  B,  which  represents  a  tilt  rate  of 

=  1.6  *  10-^  rad/yr 


It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  a  mininsal  tilt  rate,  since  there  is  a 
hiatus  of  5  km  from  B  to  the  first  bench  mark  towards  A.  A  reasonable 
upper  limit  to  the  tilt  is  obtained  by  using  bench  mark  A  and  the  first 
bench  mark  towards  B,  given  by 

2.3  km 

which  suggests  that  the  tilt  rate  is  in  the  range  of  1, 0-4,0  x  10  ^  rad/yr. 

Figure  5  (from  Brown  and  Oliver,  1976)  shows  the  regional  velocity 

profile  from  'Hickliffe,  Kentucky  to  Kew  Bern,  North  Carolina,  with  the 

data  of  Figure  4  visible  in  the  first- 60  kilometers.  In  Figure  5,  the 

steep  tilt  of  segment  AB  can  be  seen  superimposed  on  an  opposite 
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regional  tilt  of  1.0  x  10  rad/yr.  The  tilt  rate  of  segment  AB  is  about 
an  order  of  magnitude  larger  than  most  regional  tilts  In  the  eastern 
■United  States ^  and  is  definitely  larger  than  random  error  could  account 
for.  In  general,  larger  tilts  are  seen  only  in  areas  of  intense  fluid 
withdrawal  such  as  near  Galveston,  Texas*  Although  there  are  some 


apparently  fciriilar  irregularities  along  other  parts  of  figure  5,  most  have 
lesser  tilt  rates  than  segment  AB.  More  importantly,  the  slope  discontinuity 
AB  is  more  distinct  and  isolated .  and  lies  admid  noticeably  less  bench 
marie  scatter  than  much  of  the  long  profile  in  Figure  5, 

DISCUSSION  AND  INTERPRETATION 

The  location  of  segment  AB  lies  between  and  along  the  trends  of  the 

Big  Creek  fault  zone  (as  defined  by  Fisk  in  1944)  and  the  western  Kentucky 

faulted  area  (Hook,  1974),  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  It  seems  possible  and 

not  unreasonable,  in  light  of  the  evidence  previously  presented,  that 

the  movement  indicated  by  Figure  4  is  fault  related.  Before  immediately 
* 

Invoking  a  fault,  however,  possible  errors  and  various  alternative 
explanation  of  the  leveling  data  should  be  considered. 

Neglecting  blunders  (which  the  double-run  procedure  renders  highly 
improbable),  leveling  errors  may  be  classified  as  random  or  systematic. 

Kandom  error  has  already  been  examined  ans  shown  to  be  of  insufficnet 
magnitude  to  explain  the  apparent  movements. 

The  known  sources  of  systematic  error  include: 

(1)  rod  miscalibration  or  other  instrumental  misalignment 

(2)  refraction  of  the  line-of-sight  due  to  temperature 
gradients  (typically  5  tam/100  m  rise) 

(3)  tidal  forces  (important  only  on  north-south  lines) 

(4)  gravity  anomalies  due  to  mass  redistribution  (which  may 
distort  the  equipotential  reference) 

(5)  atmospheric  pressure  changes 

Except  for  gravity  anomalies,  these  kinds  of  systematic  error  are 
most  important  for  long  wavelength  features,  and  less  so  for  the  short 
travelength  phenomenon  reported  here.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Brown 


and  Oliver  (1976)  for  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  leveling  errors* 

^diich.  concludes  that  ohserved  regional  tilts  (generally  of  magnitude 
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10  rad/yr)  cannot  be  completely  accounted  for  by  known  systaaatic 
errors. 

If,  as  the  author  believes,  the  tilting  of  segment  AB  is  not  entirely  due 
systematic  error,  there  remain  many  non-tectonic  geologic  explanations. 

Fluid  withdranal  with  consequent  sediment  compaction  is  a  known  cause  of 
vertical  movement  (subsidence).  However,  there  are  no  oil  or  gas  wells 
in  this  part  of  Kentucky,  nor  are  there  any  large  municipalities  that 
consume  sufficient  amounts  of  water  to  depress  the  water  table.  In 
fact,  the  State  of  Kentucky  regards  the  largely  untapped  ground  water  of 
this  area  as  a  natural  resource  for  stimulating  economic  development,  , 

Although  karstlands  occur  in  west-central  Kentucl^',  the  region  studied 
here  is  not  karstland  (National  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  1970). 

Local  bench  mark  instability  due  to  frost  heaving,  soil/sediment 
Compaction,  mineral  dissolution,  or  slumping  can  show  large  edvesents* 
but  the  ^resulting  movements  are  too  localised  and  irregular  to  explain 
the  pattern  here  extending  over  several  kilometers.  Such  local 
perturbations  could  be  expected  to  contribute  to  scatter  over  wavelengths 
like  the  bench  mark  spacing,  but  would  he  unlikely  to  account  for  the 
systeisatic  variation  observed.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  correlation 
between  relative  movements  and  type  of  laoriumentation  along  this  line. 

Table  3  lists  bench  mark  montssentation,  with  bench  marks  divided  gbout 
equally  into  two  major  categories,  bench  mark  post  and  concrete 
construction  (a  distinction  defined  in  Table  3),  If  these  groups 
of  bench  marks  are  viewed  independently,  the  curves  of  Figure  4b  are 
obtained.  If  each  curve  in  Figure  4b  were  SBosthed  to  suppress 
apparent  noise  of  wavelength  <  5  te,  the  resultifig  smoothed  curves  iwuld 


coincide  quite  clpsely.  This  implies  that  the  tendency  for  S  Bench 
mark  to  rise  or  sink  unstably  is  the  same  for  both  types  of  roonumentation* 
In  general,  one  would  expect  different  responses  to  instability  processes 
from  different  types  of  monumentation.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
both  types  of  bench  marks  are  approximately  stable  in  an  absolute  senses 

Crustal  loading  (e.g.  reservoirs)  has  been  sho\m  to  cause  appreciable 
do^Tiwarps,  but  the  author  discovered  no  such  large  artificial  loads  near 
segment  AB.  llcGinnis  (1963)  found  evidence  that  water  loading  due  to 
fluctuation  of  the  water  level  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  correlated 
with  seismicity,  and  may  act  as  a  trigger  for  earthquakes.  He  subsequently 
reasoned  that  the  crust  must  be  regionally  subsiding,  which  is  logically 
unclear . 

Whether  or  not  river  level  is  relates  to  i-rustal  movements,  the 
evidence  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  anomalous  tilt  in  Figure  A  is 
in  fact  due  to  fault  movement.  The  four  open  circles  in  Figure  3  from 
88,9°  to  89.0°W  are  a  series  of  four  events  that  occurred  in  1930-31  and 
may  have  been  associated  with  the  same  fault  zone  postulated  on  the  basis 
of-  the  leveling  data.  The  sense  of  surface  deformation  (do^'mward  to  the 
west)  would  be  consistent  with  a  westward  dipping  normal  fault  or  an 
eastward  dipping' thrust  fault,  assuming  the  motion  is  predominantly  dip- 
slip  (a  reasonable  assumption  on  the  basis  of  regional  focal  plane 
solutions,  very  few  of  which  are  strike-slip).  The  closest  focal 
mechanism  is  a  thrust  type  (about  10  kra  southwest),  which  occurred  four 
years  after  the  second  leveling  survey'.  A  mechanism  farther  to  the  south 
(about  20  kra  awayj  and  within  the  time  interval  between  surveys  is  a 
normal  type,  v;hich  makes  it  difficult  to  associate  the  inferred  fault 
with  one  or  the  other  type. 

Various  ways  to  reconcile  the  ^istence  of  both  kinds  of  mechanisms 


s6  near  each  other  are  Illustrated  by  Figure  6.  In  all  these  cases,  a 
regional  coinpressional  stress  system  in  the  basement  is  postulated,  Ihis 
compressive  stress  results  in  tensional  stresses  in  a  leas  competent,  less 
consolidated  upper  strata,  which  are  represented  by  the  Cretaceous 
coastal  plain  sediments  that  overly  Paleozoic  basement.  Any  of  these 
rooi'*  ls  could  explain  the  rather  singular  normal  fault  mechanism  in  the 
midst  of  mostly  reverse  ones,  and  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ascribe  the 
measured  movements  to  the  normal  event  since  it  occurred  within  the 
specified  time  interval.  However,  the  movement  reed  not  be  associated 
directly  with  earthquakes  at  all,  since  it  could  alternatively  be 
aseismic  creep. 

After  the  suspicion  of  a  hidden  fault  in  this  region,  a  search  for 
lineations  \  as  Undertaken.  Although  aerial  photography  (scale  1:13,000) 
gave  no  definite  indication  of  lineaments  near  the  segment  AB,  the 
local  stream  pattern  (Figure  7,  taken  from  U.S.G.S,  topographic  quadrangle 
maps)  does  exhibit  a  noticeable  lineation  pattern  trending  approximately 
11*^-1A°  north-northeast.  This  trend  closely  parallels  the  trends  of  the 
nodal  planes  of  the  normal  event,  the  trend  of  the  structural  trough 
formed  by  the  top  of  the  Paleozoic,  and  the  trend  of  the  Mississippi 
River  as  it  bounds  western  Kentucky.  KT^ile  the  presumed  faulting  probably 
does  not  break  the  surface  here,  it  may  have  influenced  the  drainage 
pattern. 


Previous  Fault-Movement  Interpretations  Based  on  Precise  Leveling 

One  of  the  first  (and  few)  studies  of  deformation  of  the  earth's 


surface  as  measured  by  precise  leveling  in  connection  w’ith  earthquakes 
was  that  of  Bendefy  (1966)  in  Hungary.  The  leveling  surveys  were  done 
in  1955-56,  before  and  after  the  12  January  1956  earthquake  at  Dunahavaszti 
near  Budapest,  Hungary.  Although  I.S.C,  lists  no  magnitude  or  depth  for 


tills  event,  it  was  reported  by  over  90  stations  as  far  as  144°  away, 

and  the  village  of  Dunaharaszti  was  completely  destroyed,  finis  a  magnitude 

of  6.0  or  greater  is  likely, 

Bendefy  reported  dynamic  undulations  of  the  crust  within  100  km  of 
the  epicenter,  clearly  associated  w’ith  the  stress  accumulation  and 
release  of  the  earthquake.  Permanent  relative  ''Isplacement  was  a. 
maximuni  of  40  mm  near  the  epicenter  (Dunaharaszti)  and  was  observed  between 
bench  marks  separated  by  1.5  km,  although  no  s  faults  or  fractures 
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were  reported.  The  relative  velocity  profile  .a  .  anits  of  10  lam/day) 
for  a  time  interval  containing  the  earthquake  is  shown  in  Figure  8a  as 
the  curve  labelled  62*  The  steepest  gradients  occur  directly  over  the 
epicenter,  and  Indicate  an  uplift  of  the  region  west  of  the  epicenter  with 
respect  to  the  east,  suggesting  a  fault  at  some  depth  with  a  component  of 
dip-slip  motion. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  of  dip-slip  motion  associated 
with  this  1956  earthquake,  a  preliminary  focal  mechanism  was  constructed 
by  the  author  from  16  first  motion  data  presented  in  I.S.S.  (January,  1956). 
These  data  (plotted  in  Figure  9)  are  consistent  with  a  thrust  mechanism 
with  some  strike-slip  component,  although  some  of  the  data  is  not  internally 
consistent  and  the  mechanism  is  not  strongly  constrained.  However,  the 
better  defined  nodal  plane  dips  northwest  and  trends  northeast  and,  as 
the  fault  plane,  would  be  consistent  with  the  sense  of  displacement 
(uplift  to  the  west)  seen  in  the  east-west  leveling  line  crossing  the 
epicenter.  From  an  examination  of  other  leveling  lines  as  well,  Bendefy 
postulated  a  regional  northwest-southeast  compressional  strain  pattern. 

The  Japanese  have  studied  surface  deformations  associated  with 
several  earthquakes  by  repeated  precise  leveling  surveys  (Mizoue,  1969). 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  apparent  fault  movement  reflected  in  surface 


leveling  measurements  was  noted  after  the  19  October  1955  Futatsul 
earthquake  (M  =  5.7).  An  antisjTrimetrlc  relative  displacement  pattern 
CFlgure  8b)  shows  a  maxi-mum  offset  of  140  mm  between  adjacent  bench 
inarks  approximately  2  km  apart.  Mizoue  suggested  th''  existence  of  a 
’’hidden  seismic  fault"  at  a  depth  of  a  few  kilometers  n  absence  of 
surface  faulting. 

More  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  fault-at-depcb  interpretations 

by  examining  leveling  displacement  patterns  near  recently  active  fault 

breaks.  Such  a  case  exists  in  the  study  of  Savage  and  Church  (1974),  v;ho 

looked  at  first  order  surveys  of  1955  and  1967  which  passed  over  numerous 

fault  scarps  (Slemmons,  1957)  mapped  after  a  sequence  of  earthquakes 

(magnitudes  6. 6-7,1)  in  1954.  They  found  a  clear  correlation  between 
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several  distinct  waveforms  (amplitudes  of  10  -10  mm)  in  the  relative 
displacement  profile  and  the  fault  scarps,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
post-earthquake  slip  was  occurring  along  normal  faults  to  a  depth  of 
several  kilometers. 

Leveling  Data  and  Regional  Vertical  Crustal  Movements 

Figure  10  shows  a  free  air  gravity  profile  from  northern  to  southern 
Illinois,  with  a  large  positive  gradient  as  southern  Illinois  reaches 
the  Mississippi  EmbajTnent  (from  McGinnis,  1974).  McGinnis  (1970,  1974) 
considers  the  high  pos5  tive  anomalies  near  southernmost  Illinois  to  be 
a  reflection  of  rift- intrusive  igneous  bodies  which  are  uncompensated 
and  thus  causing  isostatic  subsidence.  If  the  intrusive  activity  stopped 
in  the  Cretaceous  (the  youngest  dated  igneous  roclis),  the  crus,  should 
have  been  mechanically  compensated  by  now,  with  only  small  thermal/erosional 
effects  remaining.  From  a  study  of  the  geology  of  the  area^  Stearns  and 
Wilson  (1972)  state:  "since  Eocene  time  the  region  (Mississippi  Embaysent) 


" 

appears  to  have  been  relatively  stable  but  perhaps  subjected  to  regional 
uplift*"  There  were  probably  adjustments  following  the  deposition  of 
extensive  Plio-Pleistocene  gravels  also. 

Tha  lack  of  compensation  seen  in  the  free  air  anomaly,  however,  may 

not  be  due  solely  to  mass-excessive  intrusives.  If  regional  uplift  is 

occurring  as  the  leveling  data  imply,  the  anomaly  may  he  a  reflection 

et  non-isostatic  movements.  The  evidence  for  relative  uplift  is  seen  in 

two  leveling  profiles  previously  examined  by  Brown  and  Oliver  (1976). 

Tigure  5  shows  the  eastward  tilting  of  western  Kentucky,  at  the  rate  of 

1,0  x  10  rad/yr  from  0-100  km  on  the  abscissa,  and  decreasing  to 

1.0  X  10~^  rad/yr  from  100-300  km.  Figure  11  shows  a  northward  tilting 
“8 

of  1.1  X  lO  rad/yr  which  appears  to  begin  approximately  where  the 
large  positive  gravity  gradient  of  Figure  10  becomes  prominent.  Taken 
together,  these  two  lines  suggest  a  possible  doming  centered  near  the 
border  of  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  That  uplift  should  be  occurring  there 
subsequent  to  Eocene  subsidence  is  not  completely  unreasonable,  as  the 
geologic  record  shows  that  northwestern  Louisiana  was  domically  uplifted 
to  form  the  Sabine  Uplift  in  lliocene  time,  which  had  been  part  of  a 
basin  through  the  Jurassic  (King,  1969).  Other  similar  uplifts  are 
known  in  Louisiana, 

If  the  crust  near  the  head  of  the  embajTnent  were  being  uplifted, 
it  would  provide  a  qualitative  explanation  for  the  regional  compressional 
stress  pattern  apparent  there.  The  Paleozoic  basement  structure  there  is 
a  regional  dowmwarp,  and  if  a  downwarp  is  uplifted  near  its  center, 
the  crust  would  be  subjected  to  crustal  shortening. 


-  "  -  =  CONCLUSION 

Evidence  presented  here  suggests  that  precise  leveling  can  indicate 

subsurface  fault  ipovenient  not  apparent  from  other  observations.  In 
* 

particular,  a  leveling  profile  of  relative  movemerit  in  western  KehtuCicy 
resembles  previous  leveling  measurements  which  have  been  interpreted  as 
subsurface  faulting.  Furthermore,  a  fault  interpretation  is  consistent 
with  other  geophysical  and  geological  evidence,  and  seems  more  plausible 
than  other  alternative  e>:planations.  Additional  leveling  in  this  re|ion 
would  certainly  seem  warranted  after  an  appropriate  time  interval  has 
elapsed,  or  after  any  earthquakes  occur. 

In  view  of  the  above,  precise  leveling  should  he  considered  a 
valuable  tool  (especially  in  the  long  term)  in  site  decision  for  large 
construction  projects  whose  vulnerability  to  damage  by  earth  movements 
■must  he  minimized. 

Although  inconclusive,  leveling  data  is  not  consistent  with  regional 
subsidence  of  the  northern  tip  of  the  Mississippi  Embayitent,  as  has  been 
previously  suggested,  Whether  or  not  subsidence  is  occurring  (with 
some  unknown  long-range  systematic  error  in  the  leveling)  or  the  area 
is  indeed  uplifting  should  be  a  subject  for  further  study. 
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.  Table  I 

Eartbgualies  near  Cairo,  Illinois  from  1954?  to  I9S8.7 


f Bate  ,  \ 

%r.jno.day) 

Bat 

(N) 

Bon. 

(V7) 

Bepth 

(Hm) 

Intensity 

Magnitude 

Kef 

19'47-1-i6 

36°  59' 

89” 11’ 

II-III 

(3.2)* 

a,b 

1953 -5.05 

36" 59’ 

89“ 11’ 

— 

III 

(3.4) 

a,b 

1953.5.15 

36“  59* 

89“ 11’ 

— 

III 

(3.4) 

a,b. 

1957.3.26 

37005. 

88“ 36' 

IV 

(3.8) 

a,b 

1958.1.27 

37003. 

89“  12’ 

W 

(4-2) 

E,b 

1962.2.16 

37.0“ 

87.7“ 

25 

III-IV 

(3.6)- 

b,  d 

1963.3.31  M 

36.9“ 

89.0“ 

- 

3.0 

b,c 

1963.5.02 

36.7“ 

89.4“ 

3‘1 

e,b 

I9S3.8.02  M 

37.0“ 

83.7“ 

18 

V 

4.0 

3,  c,  d 

1965.8.13 

37“  19’ 

. 89“ 28’ 

33 

I\’ 

3^2 

a,b,d 

1965.8.114  .M 

37“  2° 

89.3 

38  . 

VII 

3.8 

b,  c,d 

1^5.8.15 

37“  22* 

89“ 28’ 

16 

V 

3.5 

a>b,  d 

1^5.8.15 

37“ 24’ 

89“ 28’ 

V 

3-4 

a,b 

a,  Doceltal  (1970) 
lJuttli  (197^) 

Cf  Street  et  al.  (197^) 
d,  Stearns  and  Wilson  (1972) 

^(  )  indicates  estiraation  of  Kuttli  (197U) 
K  indicates  focal  »sscha.nisi3  of  jSVfcct 
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Table  2 

EarthQ«a}?es  near  Cairo,  Illinois  froia  1^8-19'‘*7  and  1^8.7-1972 


iDate 

f  vfr  mo  •  day ) 

1928. 4.15 
1930.8.29 
1930.9.03 
1930.9^03 
1931. 4. 

1933- 10. 2U 

1934.8.19 

1934.8.19 
1936.8.02 

-  1936.12.20 

1939.4.15 
1940.2.04 

1940.5.31 
1940.10.10 

1941.10.21 

1941.11.22 

1942.8.31 
1942.11.13 
1970.12.24 
1972.6.18  ]i 


370  09' 

36.8“ 
SS"  58’ 
37’  17’ 
35’  59’ 
36’  59’ 


36*7’ 


88’  36’ 
89.2’ 
89’  o3' 
89’  32’ 
89’  11’ 
89’  11’ 
89. 5'’ 
89.1 


Intensity 


37’  17' 

89’  32’ 

IV 

37.9’ 

89.0® 

V 

36’  58’ 

83’  54 ' 

III 

36’  58’ 

83’  54’ 

III 

36’  51’ 

89’  01’ 

IV 

37’  17' 

89’  32’ 

III 

36’  56’ 

89=  12’ 

VI 

36’  59’ 

89'  09’ 

II-III 

36.7 

89.0 

III 

37?  ir 

89’  32’  .  • 

II 

36’  48’ 

89’  24’ 

III 

37’  13’ 

89’  29’ 

‘  III 

V 

II-III 

IV 

II-III 

IV 

IV 

IV 

III 


(3-8) 

(3.4) 

(3.4) 

(3.8) ■ 

(3.4) 

(4.7) 
(3-2) 

(4.1) 
(8.0) 
(3-4) 
(3.4) 

(4.2) 

(3.2) 

(3.8) 
(3-2) 

(3.8) 

(3-8) 

3-6 

3-2 


Ref. 

Osed^ 

a,b 

d 

a,b 

tajb 

a,b 

e,b 

a,b 

.*a,b 

a,b 

e,b 

e,b 

a,b 

a,b 

a,b 

a,b 

a,b 

a,b. 


Table  3 

Bench  Mark  Tabalation 


Mo, 

Narae 

BM  Design^ 

.  2 

Monumentation 

Distance 

(to) 

Relatrv 

Move-sent 

1 

Mickliffe 

RMD 

P 

0.00 

0.0 

K>1  No.  1 

2  ■ 

Hickliffe 

m-m 

P 

0.14 

-0,4 

Kl-I  NOi  2 

. 

• 

3  ■ 

m28 

D 

P 

2.18 

-i.'o 

4 

Z130  ■ 

D 

(B) 

3.92 

-2.7 

5 

T130 

D 

P 

5.56 

-5.8 

6 

X130 

D 

P 

7.01 

-2.5 

7 

M130 

D 

(B) 

8.49 

-5.4 

8 

Barlow 

EtSD 

P 

9.98 

-11.5 

1 

EM  Ko.  2 

? 

Barlow  S 

“A"  TSD 

P 

10.01 

-6.0 

10  . 

U130 

D 

P 

12.29 

9.6 

i 

11 

T130 

D 

(c) 

13.86 

4,5 

12 

R130  = 

"B”  D 

(B) 

19.08 

24,9 

13 

Q130 

D 

P 

21.15 

27.8 

14 

P130 

D 

P 

22.77 

30.0 

15 

K130 

D 

(c> 

24.51 

30.5 

16 

M130 

D 

(C) 

25.91 

24.2 

17 

Kevil 

• 

RM  No.  2 

Plffi 

P 

27.37 

24.8 

18 

Kevil 

TSB 

P 

27.66 

27.0 

19 

ICevil 

Rl-ID 

P 

.  27.69 

-17.4 

RM  No,  1 

20  • 

Ll30 

■  D 

(C) 

29.14 

27,3 

21 

G130 

D 

(B) 

35,65 

22.4 

22 

E130 

D 

(H) 

36,21 

7.1 

23 

.F130 

D 

(K) 

36,29 

12.7 

A  * 

AH 

C130 

D 

m 

38.50 

20.3 

25 

64M 

B  (uses) 

P 

40.44 

19.2 

26  ■ 

Bi30 

B 

(«) 

42.12 

26.6 

27 

63M 

.  D  (uses) 

P 

45.50 

14.2 

Table  3  (cont.) 


fo. 

Kane 

BM  Design^ . 

2 

.  MonunentatiOn 

Distance 
(to)  • 

Relative 
Movement  (i 

:8 

L129 

D 

(F) 

47.83 

18.4 

:0 

K129 

D 

P 

50.87 

16.7 

>0 

P129 

D 

(B) 

52.10 

10.9 

R129 

D 

(FT) 

55.01 

11.3 

2  . 

G18 

D 

P  . 

57.45 

-4.2 

3  ■ 

F18 

D 

P 

58.06 

11.9 

A 

11129 

D 

P 

59.02 

6.9 

S 

B18  • 

D 

P 

60.10 

5.3 

Kb35  ==  a  C  &  GS  Keference  Mark  bisk 
D  =  a  C  &  GS  Bench  Mark  Disk 
TSD  =  a  C  &  GS  Triarsgulation  Station  Disk 
D  (USGS)  =  a  DSGS  Bench  Mark  Disk 

P‘=  Concrete  Bench  Mark  Post 
B  =  Hii,hway  Bridge 
C  =  Highway  Calvert 
M  =  Concrete  Mall 
D  =  Railroad  Underpass 
FT  =  Concrete  Footing 

(  )  designates  a  concrete  construction  type  of  conunentation, 
i.e.  a  pre-existing  construction  which  accoiaodated  a  bench 
nark  without  requiring  new  installation  of  a  standard  bench 
nark  support  (usually  a  concrete  post). 
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Paducah  is  between  31  and  32 


Figure  Captions 


Figure  1:  Central  United  States  portion  of  Hadley  and  Devine’s  tectonic 
rsap  of  the  eastern  United  States  (1974),  with  the  addition  of 
the  Dxg  CreOK  xauxr  zone  Qoxxr 

rectangle  shows  the  locality  of  the  leveling  data  analyzed, 
and  is  the  area  covered  in  Figure  3. 


JUcfwu  Djr  A  jtSfv  1 


Figure  2a:  Central  United  States  portion  of  Kaeley  and  Devine's  ep; 

cap  of  the  eastern  United  States  (1974).  The  rectangul; 
inset  is  the  saise  as  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  2b: 


E:-;planation  for 


Figure  3: 


Seisraotec tonic  laap  of  gular  inset  seen  la  Figures  1 

and  2,  sliowing  the  path  of  two  leveling  surveys  (1947  and 
1968.7).  See  text  for  further  e>:planation.  The  basoaap  with 
faulting  is  adapted  froa  Stearns  and  Wilson  (1972). 


Figure  4a; 


Plot  of  the  relati've  vertical  bench  esrk.  velocity  (as  describ 


in  text)  versus  distance  fros  Wickliffe  (UIC)  to  Paducah, 


Kentucky  (PAD).  Ailso  shown  are  curves  representing  elevation 
and  rendoin  error.  Two  bench  jEarks  have  been  labelled  "A" 
and  "B"  for  purposes  of  discussion. 


Figure  4b: 


Sai2s  data  as  in  Figure  4a  divided  according  to  type  of  bench 
mark  monumentation.  The  solid  line  connects  bench  aarks  that 
are  in  concrete  posts  specially  d  •signed  as  stable  supports 
for  bench  marks,  and  the  dotted  line  connects  bench  earks  tna! 
are  in  other  concrete  constructions,  as  listed  and  defliied 


in  Table  3 


toiiiiiiii'" 


Figure  5; 


Relative  velocity  curve  from  Wickliffe,  Kentucky  to  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina  (from  Brown  and  Oliver,  1976).  The  snail 
rectangle  shows  the  <^nult**like  offset  seen  in  Figure  4. 


(  J 


Figure  6:  Possible  crustal  models  for  which  shallow  normal  faulting  could- 
accompany  deeper,  regional  thrusting.  Both  6a  and  6b  are 
■  schematics  of  gravltatd.onally  induced  normal-faulting  in 

relativelj’  incompetent  sediments  over  thrust-faulting  in 
stronger  basement  rocks. 

(6a)  Differential  elevation  of  upper  strata  caused  by 

thrusting  acts  to  induce  shearing  in  upper  incompetent 
sediments. 

(6b)  Cuf'^ature  of  steeply  thrusting  acts  to  produce  normal 
bending  stresses  in  upper  strata  with  continued 
■  movement. 

Figure  7:  Stream-defined,  north-northeast  trending  lineaments  based  on 
uses  7^'  topographic  quadrangle  maps.  Bench  marks  A  and  B 
arc  shown  by  squares,  and  others  by  "x”. 


Figure  8;  Examples  from  the  literature  of  anomalously  steep  relative 
velocity  (or  displacement)  gradients  as  measured  by  precise 
leveling,  near  earthquake  epicenters • (8a  and  Sb)  and  near 
surface  faulting  (8c). 

(8a)  40  nnn  relative  displacement  associated  with  the  12  January 

1956  earthquake  near  Dunaharaszti,  Hungary  (Bendefy,  1966). 
(8b)  140  mm  relative  displacement  associated  with  the  19 

October  1955  earthquake  near  Futatsui,  Japan  (Mizoue,  1969). 
(8c)  20-70  rmi  relative  displacement  associated  with  surface 

faults  in  Nevada  (Savage  and  Church,  1974) . 


Figure  9i  Tentative  focal  plane  solution  fo  the  12  January  1955  -- 

earthquake  (Duhaharaszfcl,  Hungary)  from  16  first  motion  data 
given  in  I.S.S. 

Figure  10:  Mean  free  air  anomaly  along  latitude  89*^W.  Computation 
technique  described  by  McGinnis  (1970).  Figure  from 
McGinnis, (1974). 

Figure  ll:  Regional  relative  velocity  profile  determined  by  precise 

leveling,  from  Davis  Junction,  Illinois,  to  Cairo,  Illinois, 
to  Meridian,  Mississippi  (figure  from  Brown  and  Oliver,  1976) 
The  time  spans  over  which  particular  segments  were  leveled 
is  given  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure. 
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EXPLANATION 


Hscifiod  Hercalli  Intensity 


IlltoVI 


A  Single  epicenter  of  Intensity  XII  is  shcim  near  Kew  Madrid,  Missouri 

The  center  of  each  triangular  s>*ni»ol  indicates  the  eplccntral  Iccation  of  one 
or  core  seismic  events*  plotted  to  the  nearest  0.1  degree  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  Intensity  shown  is  saxltua  Hadlfied  Kercalll  (^^.)  Intensity 
in  the  eplcencral  area  of  the  largest  event  at  the  plotted  location.  Most 
locations  are  based  on  observations  of  intensity  rather  than  on  Instrusen* 
tal  records 


Seissic  frequency  contour  represents  the  areal  distribution  of  earthquake 
epicenters  with  epiccr.tral^intensSty  of  MM  III  and  greater,  as  indicated 
by  the  total  nur-ber  per  during  the  period  IS00-I9?2,  Centou?  inter¬ 

vals  ate  0-«,  n^re  than  4  but  less  than  b.  t:orc  th.^n  &  but  less  than  16, 
Dore  than  16  but  less  than  22,  eorc  than  32  but  less  than  64,  and  rare  than 
64.  The  contours  ate  considerably  generaSited  and  are  shewn  only  as  a  guide 
for  estimating  rogicnal  seismicity.  They  have  no  value  for  precise  Icsation 
of  seismic  boundaries 


KOTE:  This  sap  was  compiled  in  1923  fros  earthquake  data  of  the  Environmental 
Data  Service  of  the  Kational  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adsinistration  and 
fros  data  of  the  Dominion  Observatoty*  Ottawa,  Canada 
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APPKK-DIX  E  . 

REFRACTION  ERROR  IN  LEVELING 

Jaiacs  E.  York 

EepHrtF.ent  of  Goological  Sciences 
Cornell  Un3.versity 
Ithaca,  New  York  3/<853 

ABSTR/iCT 

Previous  estiTnates  of  the  refraction  error  in  leveling  reached 
up  to  several  tens  of  na  per  100  m  change  in  elevation.  Errors  are 
found  in  the'-u  estiinatcs.  For  a  linear  teinperatui e  gx'adient,  the  error 
is  usual.ly  less  than  1  ram  per  100  ra  change  in  elevation.  The  refraction 
error  is  probably  less  than  the  standard  deviation  in  leveling  for  a  linear 


tenperature  gvijdient.  ];o>?i.ver,  non-linear  temperature  gradients  may  he  iitportant. 


INTRODUCTION 


Systematic  errors  in  preci'  e  .leveling  which  accuiaulate  with  elevation 
are  difficult  to  detect.  Two  sources  of  such  errors  are  incorrect 
calibration  of  the  leveling  rods  and  bending  of  light  rays  caused  by 
changes  in  tlie  index  of  refraction  of  light.  In  leveling  a  closed  loop, 
these  errors  may  give  systematically  high  or  low  elevations  \:ithout  contributing 
to  the  error  in  loop  closure.  In  addition,  if  two  levelings  of  the  same 
route  are  compared,  and  if  the  magnitude  of  the  systenic>tic  error  was 
different  in  the  two  surveys,  then  measurements  of  apparent,  but  unreal, 
vertical  crustal  movements  Xv’ould  result. 


the  apparent  vertical  movenents  Xvcre  to  correlate  (either  negativelv 
or  positively)  with  elevation,  then  such  systematic  errors  might  be 
suspected.  In  their  studies  of  vertical  movements  from  releveling  data 
.3-0  the  I.nited  Sraccs,  xsrewn  and  Oliver  ^^1975)  have  oti-erved  such  correlatlns 


(Fljjure  5) ,  Tlierefore  an  investigation  of  the  inarnitude  of  possible 
refraction  errors  was  isade. 

Changes  in  the  index  of  refraction  are  caused  by  variations  in 
temperature,  pressure,  and  cojnposition  of  the  atraosphere,  Kukhamaki 
(1938)  has  shown  that  the  most  important  variations  are  those  of 
ten’'erature.  Hence  only  tempe  s.ure  variations  will  be  considered  here. 

A  typical  set-up  used  in  leveling  ineasurein.ents,  along  v?tth  conventions 
and  symbols  for  this  paper,  is  siic-.m  in  Figure  1.  Mathematical  s^tibols 
to  be  used  in  this  paper  are  as  follov’s: 


ci  acute  angle  between  horisontal  and  ground  surface 
a  temperature  at  instrument  (°K) 

b  temperature  gradient  (°C/m) 

c  a  constant  (°K)  relating  n  and  T  (equation  5) 
e  net  refraction  error  between  foresight  rnd  backsight 
(rm/lOO  m  change  in  elevation) 
h  refraction  error  between  instrument  and  rod  (m) 
n  index  of  refraction 

s  horizontal  sighting  length  (m) 

T  temperature  (^K) 

X  distance  meascred  parallel  to  ground  surface  with  origin 
at  instrument 

z  distance  measured  perpendicular  to  ground  surface  with 
origin  at  instrument 
subscripts:  0  values  at  instrument 

1  values  where  light  ray  intersects 

2  values  where  light  rav  intersects  rod„ 


PREVIOUS  WORK 


The  calculation  of  the  refraction  correction  is  complicated  by 
the  uncertainty  in  the  foris  of  the  temperature  distribution.  Even  if  a 
vertical  temperature  profile  is  known  at  one  locality  on  a  leveling  route 
the  profile  may  change  along  cue  route  and  with  time.  A  further 
complication  is  the  difticuity  in  integrating  many  forms  of  the  temperate 
distribution. 

Eased  on  some  early  teiiiperaturc  observations,  Lallcmand  (18P5)  used 

T  =  Cl  -t  log  (s+c^)  (1) 

where  the  c^.  are  constants.  From  more  recent  observations,  KukkamaUi 
(1938)  obtained  the  formula 


T  =  c,  +  c-z 
4  5 


A  third  formula, 


T  =  c-  4-  +  Cf,?. 

7  s  9 


was  used  by  Eomford  (19.18),  because  It  simplified  the  mathematics. 

All  three  of  the  above  authors  used  ‘  jI's  lavj  and  a  simple 
dependence  of  the  inde.-:  of  .tefractiun  on  terepetature  (see  equation  5)  to 
calculate  the  refraction  eri'or.  The  difficulty  in  integrating  the 
resulting  equations  led  each  of  these  authors  to  make  approximations. 
Because  the  refraction  error  is  small,  approximations  must  be  made 
carefully  or  else  they  may  greatly  affect  the  obtained  magnitude  of  the 
refraction  error.  Unforusnately,  the  approximations  of  these  authors 
do  have  such  effects.  For  example,  they  each  give  a  net  refraction  error 
of  zero  for  a  linear  temperature  gradient  (equation  4)  with  equal  backsigl 


and  foreslglit.  As  the  present  study  shows,  this  net  error  is  not  zero. 
-Therefore,  further  calculations  were  deerjcd  necessary  to  determine  possible 
magnitudes  of  the  refraction  error. 


REFRACTIOK  ERROR 


Temperatures 


A  temperature  distribution  of  the  fora 


U  * 


will  be  assumed.  This  linear  temperature  gradient  may  he  a  fair  approsination 
over  vertical  distances  such  as  are  encountered  between  instrument  and 
rod  (a  few  meters  or  less),  but  clearly  this  gradient  cannot  be  extrapolated 
to  much  3arger  vertical  distances.  This  advantage  of  this  formula  ig  its 
simplification  of  computations  of  the  refraction  error.  Should  a  more 
complicated  temperature  distribution  be  found  necessary,  it  could  be 
approximated  as  a  number  of  discrete  linear  sections  and  the  formulas 
presented  in  this  paper  could  still  be  used. 

This  simple  formula  also  ignore' any  x-dependence  of  the  temperature. 
Before  refraction  corrections  based  on  equation  h  are  made,  temperature 
measurements  should  be  made  while  leveling. 

In  the  calculations  that  foliov;,  the  value  of  a  used  is  288°K. 

The  sign  of  b  is  taken  to  be  positive.  If  b  is  negative,  only  the  sign, 
not  the  absolute  value,  of  the  net  error  is  changed. 


. .  ia=nr'BE::i.:,;.;s!  3::.  ■.rnraBi 


:Ino6x  of  Kefraction 


For  a  puie  substance,  the  index  of  refraction  for  a  given  wavelen 
depends  only  on  the  density.  Using  an  ideal  gas  law  approximation 


n  =  1  + 


where  c  is  a  constant  dependent  on  pressure,  wavelength,  and  composition 
of  the  gas.  Empirical  evidence  supports  an  equation  of  this  fona 
(Meggers  and  Peters,  1918).  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  c  is 
constant  and  equal  to  0.0801  °K, 


fernat^s  Principle 

•  Fermat’s  principle  is  used  to  determine  the  path  of  the  ray  which 

travels  hetv’een  rod  1  and  rod  2  and  is  tangent  to  the  instrument.  This 

I 

!  principle  states  that  the  ray  path  is  such  that  the  value  of  the  travel 
i 

.  time  is  stationary,  Tims  the  problaa  is  one  of  the  calculus  of  variations. 


The  integral 


^n  ^(dx) 


=  5"  &  +  (H)  ] 


must  be  extreraized.  Because  n  is  independent  of  x,  the  Euler-Langrange 
equation  hecomes 


dx  i  InV 

\diere  n^  is  a  constant.  Because  the  slooe  4^  is  -tanrt  at  the 

dx 


origin. 


equation  7  becomes 


I  =  -HiY  ^ 


Calculation  of  Error 


Using  equations  4  and  5,  the  square  root  expression  may  be  written 
in  terms  of  x.  Then  equation  8  may  he  integrated  from  the  origin  to  each 
rod.  This  procGuure  (see  Appendix  A)  gives  transcendental  equations  for 
the  refraction  errors  and 

rns  transcendental  equations  can  he  solved  iteratively  by  Kswton's 
method  (see  Appendix  B) ,  In  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  apparent 
vertical  Eovenents  indicated  by  leveling  and  raleveling  data,  the  net 
refraction  error  (in  irsn)  per  100  m  change  in  elevation  is  calculated  for 
a  given  angle  n s  temperature  gradient  b,  and  sighting  length  s. 


e  =  O12  ■“  (1000)  (number  of  instrument  set-ups 

necessary  to  change  100  3  in  elevation) 


Figures  2,  3,  and  4  give  e  as  a  function  ofcK,  b»  and  s,  respectively 
Tlie  net  refraction  error  is  seen  to  vary  as  the  square  of  both  the 
temperature  gradient  and  the  sighting  length.  Therefore,  temperature 
gradients  must  be  well  knowTj  before  applying  corrections.  Also,  the 
refraction  error  may  he  greatly  reduced  by  shortening  sighting  lengths. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Because  obser%-ed  temperature  gradients  in  the  air  are  xisually  less 
than  I^CM  (see  tables  of  Best  in  Kukkamaki,  1938),  and  because  sighting 
lengths  are  usually  less  than  100  m  in  practice,  the  refraction  error  is 
usually  less  than  1  imt/lOO  m  change  in  elevation  for  linear  temperature 
gradients.  This  figure  is  approxiaaately  equal  to  the  systematic  error 
caused  by  inaccuracies  in  correcting  for  thermal  changes  affecting  rod 
length  (Thurn,  1971).  It  is  also  usually  less  than  the  estimated 


stanoara  oevjation  rn  nrecise 


leveling,  wliich  includes  only  randoa  errors. 

Some  of  the  releveling  profiles  studied  by  Brown  and  Oliver  (1975)  show 
correlations  of  elevation  with  laoveinent.  If  caused  by  systematic  errors, 
these  correlations  would  indicate  errors  ranging  from  20  to  100  mo/lOO  la 
change  in  elevation  (K'^gure  5).  These  hypothetical  errors  appear  ouch 
too  large  to  be  explained  by  refraction  caused  by  simple  linear  temperature 
gradients.  Therefore,  the  apparent  tjovements  may  reflect  actual  crustal 
iBovesents,  as  Brown  and  Oliver  (1975)  suggest.  Alternatively,  non-linear 
temperature  gradients  niay  be  important. 

Thurm  (1971)  and  Hytonen  (1967)  have  made  refraction  corrections 
to  leveling  data  based  on  Kuk’r;amEki ’  s  (1938,  1939)  formulas  and  tables. 
Because  of  errors  in  KukkamHki's  work,  these  corrections  mav  not  be 


valid.  Before  any  refraction  corrections  are  made,  average  temperature 
distributions  must  be  known  accurately.  Because  air  movements  cause 
rapid  variations  in  teiaperature,  only  approximate,  average  corrections 
can  be  made.  On  long  lines  of  near  constant  slope,  where  refraction 
errors  could  be  larger  than  the  standard  deviation,  using  short  sighting 
lengths  will  keep  the  error  small. 
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Figure  1 


Figure  2 


Figure  3 


Figure  k 


Figure  5 


Matliaraatical  conventions  and  syisbols  used  in  this  paper. 
The  net  refraction  error  is  h2  “ 


Dependence  of  net  refraction  error  e  (nnn/lOO  in  change  in  elevation) 
on  slope  using  sighting  length  s  =  miniiaun  of  50  m  or 
a  sighting  length  such  uliat  the  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  bases  of  the  two  rods  is  4  ra.  a  =  288°K,  c  =  ,0S01°K. 


Graph  showing  b  dependence  of  net  refraction  error  e>  where 
b  is  teispcrature  gradient,  a  =  288^K,  c  -.0801°K. 


2 

Graph  showing  s  dependence  of  net  refraction  error  e,  where 
s  is  sighting  length,  a  =  28S°K,  c  =  .OSOl^K. 


Apparent  vertical  velocities  between  Morristowm,  Tennessee 
and  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  derived  by  comparing  two  levelings 
separated  by  33  years.  Each  dot  represents  one  bench  nark. 

From  Brown  and  Oliver  (1975) . 
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SEISMICm  INB  QUATERNARY  FAULTD^  IN  CHINA 
James  E.  York,  Richard  Cardwell,  and  James  Ni 
Depart^nt  of  Geological  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  14853 

ABSTRACT 


Both  Quaternary  faulting,  based  on  an  interpretation  of  a  new  mosaic 
of  -LANDSAT-l  imagery,  and  seismicity,  based  on  maps  of  all  reported  earth¬ 
quakes  in  historical  records  for  1177  B.C.-1903  A.D.,  of  all  instrumental 
data  for  1904-February  1975,  and  of  all  earthquakes  with  H  ^  6  for 
1177  B.C.-Fehruary  1975,  demonstrate  a  distinct  difference  in  Quaternary 
tectonics  between  western  and  eastern  China.  East-west  trending  reactivated 
Paleozoic  mountain  belts  and  subparallel  large  left-lateral  strike-slip 
faults  predsnainate  in  western  China.  The  northeasterly  trending  Cenozoic 
Shansi  graben  soad  siibparallel  right-lateral  strite-slip  faults  characterize 
eastern  China.  Nearly  aselsmic  blocks  occur  in  both  east  and  imst,  but  a 
satisfactory  ^del  of  small  plates  that  explains  all  of  the  obs^ved 
phsiomoia  is  not  apparent.  The  tectonic  activity  may  be  continued  by 
stresses  from  nearby  plate  margins,  with  the  collision  of  India  aial 
Eurasia  predominating,  or  by  asthenospheric  processes  beneath  China. 


large  earthquakes  and  surface  faulting  haue  occurred  on  st^  of  the 
faults  obsov^  in  the  satellite  images.  Because  the  Chinese  historic 
record  suggests  the  alternation  of  sei^lcally  active  aid  quiet  periods 


o£  the  order  of  a  hundred  years  In  intraplate  areas,  data  on 
Quaternary  faulting  may  be  especially  valuable  in  supplea^ting  seianicity 
data  for  areas  vith  short  seismic  records. 

INTRODUCTIOH 

While  most  of  the  global  seismic  energy  release  occurs  near  major 
plate  boundaries,  occasional  large  earthquakes  also  occur  in  intraplate 
areas.  Despite  the  success  of  the  concepts  of  plate  tectonics  in  explain¬ 
ing  most  seismicity,  these  intraplate  earthquakes  remain  anomalous  and 
cot  «ell  understood,  (kie  of  the  largest  and  most  active  of  the  intraplate 
seismic  regions  is  China.  Although  the  parts  of  China  in  the  Himalayas 
and  in  Taiuan  are  clearly  along  major  '‘‘te  boundaries,  most  of  China  can 
be  classified  as  intraplate.  Seismicity  and  (^ternary  faulting  occur 
throughout  large  parts  of  intraplate  China.  The  long  historical  record 
of  seismicity  in  China  makes  this  area  espec  .ally  valuable  for  studying 
intraplate  tectonics.  Ih  addition,  LAKDSAT  imagery  of  most  of  China  is 
TOW  available.  Thus  a  good  cooparison  ben^en  intraplate  seismicity  and 
lineaments  seen  on  the  satellite  imagery  can  be  made  for  this  region. 

Our  objectives  are  to  locate  lineaments  that  represent  (^aternary 
faulting,  to  cTOpare  the  faulting  with  historical  aitd  instnn^ntal  settle 
data,  to  relate  the  faults  and  earthquakes  to  regional  tectonics,  and  to 
co^tare  China  vith  other  intraplate  areas.  For  these  pur|K»ses  ve  have 
made  a  TOsiac  of  J..^«DSAT-I  imgery  and  seismicity  mps  covering  several 
tim  periods  and  mpiitirie  ranges.  Satellite  imagery  ims  ctosen  instead 
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of  groimd-based  geologic  data  because  such  data  are  sparse  or  una^llable 
for  much  of  China  and  because  the  imagery  provides  a  uniform  and  accurate 
base.  We  find  that  changes  in  intraplate  tectonics  from  western  to  eastern 
China  correlate  both  with  the  Quaternary  faults  and  with  the  seismicity. 

In  the  dry  climate  of  western  China,  where  fault  features  are  well-preserved, 
there  is  a  short  historic  record  of  seismicity,  and  faulting  is  the  primary 
data  concerning  Quateimary  tectonics.  The  wet  climate  of  eastern  China 
does  not  preserve  fault  features  as  well,  but  a  long  history  of  seismicity 
is  available. 

This  study  is  intaaded  to  cou^leaent  previrus  papers  based  mainly  on 
seismicity  and  fault  plane  solutions  (Nblnar  et  al.,  1973;  Shi  et  al., 

1973}  and  overlaps  somewhat  with  that  of  tfolnar  and  Tapponnier  (1975)  and 
Allen  (1975)  and  Bonilla  and  Allen  (1975). 

LANDSAT-I  IMAGEPY 

Construction  of  tfosaic 

The  Landsat  images  of  China  usel  are  18  cm  square  and  at  a  scale  of 
1:1,000,000,  being  enlarged  from  the  original  scale  of  1:3,369,000.  The 
resolution  is  70a  (ERTS  Data  Users  Handbook,  1972).  ^proximately  780 
images,  «>stly  of  band  7  (near  infrared,  0.8-l.lya  wavelength)  and  sams  of 
band  5  (lower  red,  0-6-0.7iim  wavelength),  vrere  us^  to  construct  the 
mosaic.  Because  a  low  sun  angle  often  accentuates  topographic  lineaments, 
fall  and  winter  i^ges  were  used  where  available.  The  images  are  close 
to  a  Lambert  conic  conformal  projection  or  an  Albers  equal  area  projection 
(Short  and  lowman,  1973,  p.  5).  The  mosaic  t^s  partially  controlled  with  the  Oper¬ 
ational  Navigation  Chart  (O.N.C.)  rmps  (1:1,000,000  scale,  Lambert  conic  conformal 


projection)^  vliich  are  also  used  to  fill  gaps  vhere  there  was  no  LMiDS^ 
coverage,  where  the  LdNDSAT  images  were  too  cloudy,  and  in  several  areas 
near  the  margin  of  the  mosaic  where  imagery  was  not  obtained  by  us. 

The  region  of  China  and  vicinity  was  divided  into  24  areas.  A 
mosaic  of  each  region  was  made  on  boards  1.2  m  square.  Each  board  was 
photographed,  and  these  photographs  were  mosaicked,  this  version  being 
at  a  scale  of  approximately  1:6,000,000.  Ih  this  version  matching 
edges  of  images  are  usually  less  than  10  ioa  off,  although  the  mismatch 
may  reach  50  km  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mosaic.  Where  ice  partially 
obscured  the  bound^ies  of  some  large  lakes,  the  lakes  were  inked  in 
black  losing  the  O.N.C.  maps  as  a  reference.  The  ocean  was  also  inked 
in  black  where  O.K.C.  maps  were  used.  The  political  boundaries  are 
taken  fr<m  the  CIA  Atlas  (1971).  Parts  of  the  Philippine,  Byidtyu  and 
Japanese  Islands  are  geographically  within  the  bounds  of  the  ^saic, 
butt  they  are  not  included. 

The  physiographic  map  (Figure  2)  shows  the  large-scale  featra:es 
lAich  are  visible  in  the  mosaic  figure  D* 

Interpretation  of  Lineataents 

TWo  i^>ortant  distinctions  between  different  studies  of  lineasents 
i^ing  topographic  mps,  aerial  photographs,  side-lw>king  airborne  radar, 
or  satellite  images  are  the  scale  of  lineaments  and  their  ages  of  form- 
tion.  In  this  study  we  consider  lineamaats  which  range  in  loigth  from 
a  few  tots  of  kilometers  to  a  few  tlx)usand  kilo^ters.  For  a  detailed 


study  at  this  scale,  only  satellite  images  both  provide  ctmsistest 
quality  a^  are  readily  available. 
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Because  owe  object  Is  to  relate  the  lineaa^ts  to  (^ternary 
tectonics,  tried  to  *'  oose  linean^ts  that  appeared  to  represoit 
Quaternary  iaulting.  Our  criteria  include  linearity,  sharpness,  continuity, 
presence  of  a  topographic,  tonal,  or  textural  difference  across  the 
lineanent,  and  the  presence  of  alluvial  deposits  along  one  or  both  sides 
of  part  of  the  lineaaent.  Hie  last  criteriua  is  intended  to  elimnate 
faults  vfaich  have  cot  had  Quaternary  sovesent.  The  previous  criteria 
are  seant  to  distinguish  lineasents  that  represent  faults  axm  to  eliainate 
cultural  feattnres  such  as  raili^ads.  Linearity,  in  our  criteria,  ^ans 
that  the  liTieaia*nt  deviates  fros  a  straight  line  ly  less  than  about  10 
percent  of  its  lei^th.  So^  s«:tisuis  of  long  line^^its  say  show  greater 
curvature  than  this.  The  criterius  of  sharpness  i^ilies  that  a  narrow 
feature  such  as  a  scarp  is  present  aloig  at  least  part  of  the  lineasent. 
Linctai^nts  based  entirely  on  straight  stretches  of  river  valleys  arc 
emitted,  because  of  lack  of  evidence  of  Quaternary  activity.  Continuity 
i^lies  that  the  lineamnt  is  distingidshable  along  at  least  75  percent 
of  its  loigth.  Lineaments  that  sarglnally  ^et  tte  criteria  are  indicated 
ly  dashes  in  Figure  4.  Es^iles  of  the  various  criteria  are  shown  in 
Figwe  3. 

The  sap  of  Quaternary  faulting  (Figure  4)  is  based  entirely  on 
analysis  of  MTOSAT  images  at  the  scale  of  1:1,0W,000.  Despite  s«^ 
attest  at  quantification  in  our  criteria,  some  of  the  interpretations 
remin  som^diat  subjective.  So^  probable  ceissions  on  this  map  ^e 
Qiaternary  faults  that  do  not  reach  the  surface,  that  do  not  define  a 
linear  tnee  along  the  ground  (for  essaple,  faults  with  low  dips),  timt 


do  not  displace  alluvial  deposits,  or  that  are  too  sl»rt  to  be  clearly 
distinguishable  on  LSHDSAT  images.  Hie  shorts t  lengths  for  vhit^ 
cur  criteria  leexe  clearly  ^t  were  10  to  20  ks.  Also,  some  faults 
without  Quaternary  sovonent  may  have  fault  line  scarps  idiich  are  included 
in  the  map.  &trever,  these  inclusions  are  probably  not  numerous  ^d  -do 
iKJt  aff«:t  the  regional  picture  greatly.  Another  ii^orcant  factor  is 
disate,  becatise  fault  features  are  usually  better  in  a  drier  climte. 

Partly  for  tl  reason,  tte  large  faults  in  rastem  China,  with  its 
desert  climate,  appear  esp^ially  spectacular.  An  i^K>rtant  omission 
in  t^  faulting  map  is  the  Himalayan  thrust  belt.  These  thrust  faults 
do  not  satisfy  our  criteria,  probably  te:ause  of  the  heavy  cover  of 
vegetation  and  the  low  angle  of  fault  dip.  Thus  the  faulting  map  is 
mainly  an  iiaiication  of  tte  extent  of  large  scale  Quaternary  high-angle 
faulting  in  Oiina. 

The  ccmponent  of  strike-slip  motion  shown  on  sc^  fsislts  in  Figure  4 
is  obtained  either  from  surface  faulting  during  historic  earthquakes  or 
frtrs  offset  geologic  features  interpreted  fr<»  the  LAHDSAT  images.  Accurate 
ground  mapping  of  the  historic  surface  faulting  (Table  1)  leave  little 
doubt  lAmi  correlating  the  surface  faulting  with  lin^i»nts  on  the  lA^^^ 
images,  even  though  the  epicenter  deterainatioa  may  be  a  few  t@is  of 
kilo^ters  off  tte  fault.  Few  clear  indicators  of  sense  of  strite-slip 
^tio^  in  lAMDSAT  images  were  found.  The  best  iiMiicators  appear  to  be 
offset  rock  units  (Figure  3)  or  folds.  Because  the  faults  aay  be  reacti^t^ 
from  tectonic  regims  with  different  stress  ori^taticas  it  is  possible 
that  tte  apparent  offset  seen  in  the  image  may  not  represwt  the  <^t^mary 
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sense  of  movement  of  the  fault.  Consliitent  sense  of  offset  along 
streams  is  often  a  valuable  method  in  ground  and  air  studies,  but 
such  offsets  (usually  a  few  tens  to  a  few  hundreds  of  meters)  are 
not  as  clear  or.  satellite  images.  Because  larger  apparent  offsets 
(a  few  kilometers  or  more)  may  be  caused  more  by  erosion  along  the  ■ 
fault  zone  than  tectonic  displacement,  we  have  not  used  apparent 
stream  offsets  as  Indicators  of  the  sense  of  strike-slip  movement. 

SEISMICITY:  DATA 

One  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  give  a  complete  and  consistent 
evaluation  of  the  seismicity  of  China  from  both  the  historical  and 
instrumental  records.  Previously,  the  distribution  of  seismicity  in 
Asia  has  been  described  by  Li  and  Gorshkov  (1957),  Min  (1957),  Mei 

(1960),  Land  and  Sun  (^  66),  shi  et  al.  (1973),  Molnar  et  al. 

(1973),  Academia  Sinica  (1956),  Academia  Sinica  (1970),  and  Lee  (1957). 

A  history  of  early  compilations  of  Chinese  earthquake  data  is  ^iven 
by  Drake  (1912).  The  first  maps  of  large  earthquake  epicenters  in 
China  were  published  by  Li  and  Gorshkev  in  1957.  For  the  most  part, 
the  previous  studies  investigated  the  lar  ■=  events  (m£_6.0)  for  varying 
intervals  of  time  from  historic  records  instrumentally  recorded 
data.  For  example,  Shi  et  al.  (1973)  studied  the  seismicity  pattern 
for  events  with  magnitude  ^6.0  from  1500  A.D.  until  1971.  Molnar  and 
Tapponier  (1975)  included  a  map  of  historical  and  Instrumentally  located 
events  for  magnitudes  greater  than  7.0  plus  other  well  located  events 


between  1961  and  1970.  The  most  extensive  historical  compilation  is  by 
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Academia  Sinlca  (1956).  This  is  a  collection  from  different  sources 
of  varying  quality.  Only  Mei  (1960)  has  attempted  to  look  at  the  detailed 
historical  and  instrumental  seismicity  for  magnitudes  less  than  6.0. 

Mel  used  data  from  various  sources  and  made  no  attempt  to  discuss  the 
compatibility  of  the  different  data  sets.  In  addition,  there  was  little 
attempt  to  relate  the  overall  seismicity  pattern  to  the  tectonics  of 
Asia.  It  is  clear  that  with  the  increasing  interest  in  Asian  tectonics 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  representation  of  Asian  seismicity 
to  correlate  with  other  geological  and  geophysical  data. 

The  most  important  earthquake  parameters  for  the  study  are  the 
epicenter,  depth,  and  magnitude.  By  carefully  defining  the  data  sets 
of  earthquakes  used,  one  can  attempt  useful  correlation  of  seismicity 
with  other  data  such  as  Quaternary  faulting  and  the  major  observable 
geologic  features  for  this  intraplate  area.  This  study  includes 
approximately  5,000  earthquakes  and  attempts  to  select  the  best  data 
available  on  hypocenter  and  magnitude  for  any  given  period  of  time. 

Note  that  no  relocations  of  individual  hypocenters  have  been  attempted. 

The  five  sources  of  data  used  in  this  paper  and  the  years  covered  are: 

1177  B.C.-1903  A.D.  Chinese  Earthquake  Catalog, 

Academia  Sinica,  Institute  of  Geophysics  (1970) 

1904-1952  Seismicity  of  the  Earth,  Gutenberg  and  Richter  (1954) 
1953-1965  Seismicity  of  the  Barth,  Rothe  (1969) 

1966-1970  Bulletin  of  the  International  Seismological 
Centre  (I.S.C.) 

1971-Feb.  1975  Preliminary  Determination  of  Epicenters  (P.D.E.), 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 


%  ^ 


Each  of  these  sources  will  be  discussed  below. 


In  1956  the  Academic  Sinica  published  (in  Chinese)  a  2-volume 
set  entitled  Chronological  Tables  of  Earthquake  Data  of  China  containing 
over  3000  years  of  earthquake  data.  This  is  the  most  extensive  compila¬ 
tion  of  earthquake  data  of  China  available.  It  was  compiled  by  the 
Third  Institute  of  History,  Academic  Sinica,  from  dynastic  histories, 
local  annals,  memoirs,  newspapers,  and  seismic  station  reports  for  the 
later  years.  These  data  were  later  compiled  in  1970  into  the  Chinese 
Earthquake  Catalog  by  the  Academic  Sinica,  Institute  of  Geophysics  (in 
Chinese).  The  period  of  time  covered  was  from  1177  B.C.  to  1949  A.D. 

In  this  work  intensities  were  assigned  to  all  areas  that  reported  a 
given  earthquake.  The  epicenter  was  assigned  to  the  region  of  greatest 
destruction.  Lee  (1958)  determined  an  empirical  relationship  between 
intensity  at  the  epicenter  and  the  surface  wave  magnitude  (M)  based  on 
a  study  of  instrumentally  located  earthquakes  with  well  determined  magnitudes 
and  intensities.  This  magnitude  (corresponding  to  M  of  Gutenberg  and 
Richter)  was  assigned  to  historical  earthquakes  and  ranges  from  4.75  to 
8.5.  Lee  estimated  that  this  ma^itude  determination  is  accurate  to  half 
a  scale  of  magnitude.  This  empirical  formula  between  magnitude  and 
intensity  has  been  updated  by  Savarensky  and  Mei  (1960),  Mei  (1960), 
and  most  recently  by  Chen  and  Liu  (1975).  More  modem  relationships 
Include  the  effect  of  the  focal  depth,  but  the  data  of  Chen  and  Liu  (1975) 
indicate  that  the  relationship  determined  by  Lee  is  still  good  to  ±0.5 
magnitude  units. 

Although  the  first  reported  event  was  in  1177  B.C.,  coverage  since 
then  is  not  complete.  The  historical  seismicity  data  depend  crucially 
on  the  population  density.  For  example,  the  historical  seismicity  data 
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for  western  China,  which  is  still  sparsely  populated,  are  incomplete. 
Several  provinces  in  eastern  China  have  a  continuous  record  starting 
in  206  B.C.,  the  beginning  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  description  of 
smaller  tremors  on  mainland  eastern  China  is  more  complete  and  detailed 
after  about  1500  (Mei,  1960).  The  seismicity  data  for  Taiwan  are 
incomplete  before  1900  because  of  the  lack  of  recorded  chronicles. 

Because  this  paper  is  primarily  interested  in  the  seismicity  of 
China,  historical  data  for  areas  outside  this  region  have  not  been 
incorporated.  An  exception  is  the  large  Assam  earthquake  of  1897, 
which  the  Chinese  did  not  include  in  their  compilation  because  it  occurred 
I  outside  of  China.  This  earthquake  is  included  on  our  map  of  large  earth- 

'  quakes  (Figure  4). 

Aiter  1900  the  Chinese  Earthquake  Catalog  data  are  from  all 

;  available  instrumental  locations,  revised  in  some  cases  from  macroseismic 

1 

data.  Because  Gutenberg  and  Richter  (1954)  report  only  the  reliably 
L  determined  instrumental  epicenters,  we  have  used  their  book  as  a  source 

i 

[  in  order  to  map  more  accurate  locations  rather  than  simply  to  plot  a 

i 

:  ,  greater  number  of  epicenter'  In  the  table  of  magnitude  7.8  and  greater 

earthquakes  (Table  2),  only  5  events  are  located  differently  in  the 
Chinese  catalog.  The  difference  is  usually  a  few  tens  of  kilometers, 

I  For  the  instrxmientally  recorded  earthquakes,  several  kinds  of 

;  magnitude  determination  are  used.  The  body  wave  magnitude  (m)  is  used 

for  the  events  reported  by  Gutenberg  and  Richter  (1954),  except  in  the 
map  of  larger  events  (Figtire  4), for  which  the  revised  magnitudes  (M)  as 
given  by  Richter  (1958)  are  used.  The  data  from  Rothe  (1969)  also  use 
the  surface  wave  magnitude  (M).  The  date  *'i  •  'b"  “^19 
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tha  t?urface..wava  magRituAe-Q^n^  The  data  from  the  I.S.C.  and  P.D.B. 
use  the  mified  body  wave  magnitude  (m^)  defined  by  Gutenberg  and 
Richter  (1956).  For  the  map  of  large  magnitude  seismicity  (M  6.0) 
the  average  of  the  surface  wave  magnitudes  (M)  as  reported  in 
"Seismological  Notes"  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological  Society 
of  America  was  used  for  all  events  after  1965  having  more  than  100 
stations  reporting.  This  average  value  of  the  surface  wave  magnitudes 
was  almost  always  equal  to  that  reported  by  station  PAS  (Pasadena). 

Thus  the  map  of  large  earthquakes  (Figure  4)  shows  surface  wave  magnitude 
(M)  for  nearly  all  events,  and  the  map  of  Instrumen tally  determined 
epicenters  (Figure  6)  shows  body  wave  magnitudes,  except  for  the  period 
covered  by  Rothe.  For  earthquakes  with  magnitude  less  than  6,  the 
different  magnitude  determinations  are  usually  nearly  equal,  while  the 
surface  wave  magnitude  is  usually  greater  for  larger  events.  The 
difference  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  our  conclusions  regarding 
patterns  of  seismicity. 

For  the  I.S.C.  and  P.D.E.  earthquake  data,  those  events  located 
with  less  than  10  stations  were  rejected.  Although  10  is  an  arbitrary 
number,  we  found  that  the  earthquakes  with  less  than  10  reporting 
stations  were  often  poorly  located.  Many  events  with  less  than  10 
reporting  stations  were  preliminary  determinations  given  by  the 
Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array  (LA3A)  in  Montana  along  with  a  few  other 
stations.  A  plot  was  made  of  the  events  with  less  than  10  reporting 
stations  and  compared  to  the  other  instrumentally  located  events. 

Because  the  poorly  located  events  did  neither  enhance  the  instrumental 
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seismicity  pattern  nor  add  any  new  trends,  these  events  were  rejected. 

The  single  deep  earthquake  in  the  East  China  Sea  and  a  few  isolated 
intermediate  depth  earthquakes  elsewhere  are  probably  also  poor  locations. 

In  addition,  various  explosions  were  rejected  if  identified  as  such 
in  the  listings. 

In  order  to  compare  accurately  the  large  quantity  of  seismic  data 
with  features  on  the  LANDSAT  mosaic,  computer  plotting  of  the  epicenters 
for  different  time  periods  and  magnitude  ranges  was  done  at  nearly  the  same  scale 
and  projection  as  the  mosaic,  and  transparencies  of  these  plots  were 
made  to  overlay  the  mosiac.  The  map  projection  that  provides  the  best 
overall  fit  for  the  entire  mosiac  is  the  Lambert  conic  conformal 
projection  with  standard  parallels  at  33®N  and  AS^N.  The  scale  factor, 
or  scale  distortion,  at  the  latitude  extremes  is  only  1.01  and  at  the 
middle  latitude  is  only  0.99.  Redrafted  computer  plots  covering  the 
historical  seismicity  (1177  B.C.-1903  A.D.,  Figure  5),  instruroentally 
located  seismicity  (190A-February  1975,  Figure  6),  and  all  large  earth¬ 
quakes  (M  ^  6.0,  Figure  A)  are  presented  here.  On  each  map  only  the 
largest  event  for  a  given  location  is  plotted.  Such  locations  where 
several  events  have  occurred  are  not  indicated  on  the  maps.  The 
hactured  regions  in  the  Hindu  Kush  and  northeast  of  Taiwan  represent 
areas  of  concentrated  seismicity  where  individual  events  cannot  be 
distinguished  at  this  scale.  Locations  of  the  largest  earthquakes 
(M^  7.8)  are  given  in  Table  2.  Of  the  37  earthquakes  in  this  table,  8 
occur  in  the  Taiwan-Ryuky  region  and  29  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
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SEISMICITY  AND  QUATERNARY  FAULTING 


The  historical  (Figure  5)  and  instrumentally  located  (Figure  6) 
seismicity  and  the  faults  (Figure  4)  show  apparent  differences  between 
eastern  and  western  China.  The  most  striking  changes  between 
the  two  seismicity  mjaps  are  the  reversal  in  density  of  epicenters 
between  eastern  and  westexm  China  and  the  addition  of  many  earthquakes 
along  the  boundary  between  the  Eurasian  and  Philippine  plates  in  the 
instrumental  seismicity  map.  Both  changes  are  probably  caused  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  historical  records  from  western  China  and  the  Taiwan- 
Ryukyu  Islands  region.  Historical  records  from  Taiwan  are  not  complete 
until  about  1900  (Hsu,  1971).  The  sparse  population  of  western  China 
has  prevented  the  making  of  an  adequate  record  there.  Thus  the  instru¬ 
mental  seismicity  map  is  a  better  representation  of  relative  tectonic 
activity  between  different  regions,  because  the  data  coverage  for  it 
is  fairly  xmiforra.  The  historical  seismicity  map  is  important  for 
showing  longer  term  variations  in  activity  in  eastern  China.  These 
variations  will  be  discussed  later. 

Differences  between  eastern  and  western  China  are  seen  in  the  map 
of  large  earthquakes  with  the  interpretation  of  Quaternary  faults 
(Figure  4).  Plotting  only  large  earthquakes  (M  ^  6)  eliminates  much  of 
the  diffuse  seismicity  and  enables  trends  to  be  seen  more  clearly.  In 
addition,  these  earthquakes  usually  have  more  accurate  locations  and 
are  more  important  in  tectonic  interpretations.  This  map  shows  that 
the  tectonics  of  western  China  is  dominated  by  reactivated  Paleozoic 
mountain  belts;  the  Altai,  Tien  Shan,  A-erh-chin  Shan,  Nan  Shan,  and 
Kunlun  mountains,  in  addition  to  the  active  plate  margin  seismicity  at 
the  Himalayas  and  to  the  seismicity  within  Tibet.  These  active  belts 
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contrast  with  the  nearly  aseismic  Tarim,  Dzungarian,  and  Tsaidam  basins. 
The  large  strike-slip  faults  within  and  along  these  belts  may  have  been 
inqjortant  in  accomodating  some  of  the  relative  motion  between  India  and 
Eurasia  after  the  beginning  of  their  collision  (Molnar  and  Tapponnier, 
1975).  For  most  of  '^neir  length,  these  faults  are  not  well-defined 
seismically,  probably  because  the  time  period  of  existing  data  is  too 
short.  A  similar  argument  may  apply  to  some  other  major  strike-slip 
faults  such  as  the  Alpine  fault  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Garlock  fault 
in  California.  However,  some  fault  displacements  along  the  strike-slip 
faults  have  been  observed  (Figure  4).  In  addition,  thrusting  in  1932 
(Table  1)  along  the  eastern  extension  of  the  major  fault  through  the 
A-erh-chin  Shan  mountains  suggests  that  this  fault  is  connected  to  the 
fault  northeast  of  the  Nan  Shan.  This  connection,  being  a  thrust  fault, 
is  not  distinct  on  the  satellite  images  and  is  not  shoxm  in  Figure  4. 
Although  the  total  displacement  on  these  faults  is  probably  large,  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  Quaternary  and  Cenozoic  displacements 
must  await  field  investigations. 

The  Quaternary  tectonics  of  eastern  China  appears  to  be  dominated 
by  the  Shansi  graben  and  right-lateral  strike-slip  faulting  (Figure  4). 

In  contrast  to  the  reactivated  Paleozoic  mountain  belts  in  western  China, 
the  Shansi  graben  in  a  Cenozoic  feature  (Li  and  Li,  1973).  Southeastern 
China,  the  site  of  much  Mesozoic  tectonic  activity  is  relatively  aseismic. 
As  in  western  China,  there  are  basins,  here  the  Ordos  and  Swechwan 


basins,  virtually  without  seismicity  and  Quaternary  faulting. 

Another  important  difference  between  western  and  eastern  China  is  the 
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generally  east-west  trend  of  mountain  ranges  and  basins  in  western 
China  conqjared  to  the  generally  northeasterly  trend  in  eastern  China. 

Ihis  difference  is  reflected  in  the  seismicity  by  the  occurrence  of 
more  earthquakes  in  western  China  (Figure  6)  and  by  a  rougiily  north- 
south  trend  of  seismicity  along  the  border  (approximately  100-105 ®E) 
between  the  tt«>  regions.  This  difference  of  trend  from  western  to 
eastern  China  is  also  seen  in  the  map  of  Quaternary  faults  (Figure  4). 

In  part,  the  difference  may  reflect  the  change  from  west  to  east  in 
Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  orogenic  trends  (Li  and  Li,  1973).  In  western 
China  these  orogenic  trends  may  have  been  reactivated  by  the  collision 
of  India  with  Eurasia  during  the  Ccnozoic  (Molnar  and  Tapponnier,  1975) . 
Subsequent  crustal  shortening  and  isostatic  uplift  could  be  responsible 
for  the  higher  average  elevation  in  western  China  co!:q>ared  to  eastern 
China. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  trend,  the  Quaternary  faults  show 
a  difference  in  the  type  of  tectonics  between  western  and  eastern  China. 

In  western  China,  the  long,  linear  nature  of  some  of  the  faults  and  the 
juxtaposition  of  often  contrasting  rock  types  (Figure  3)  suggests  that 
these  may  be  major  strike-slip  faults.  Where  observed  or  inferred  (Figure  4), 
the  sense  of  motion  is  left-lateral.  Important  thrust  faults  in  western 
China  may  not  be  shown  in  Figure  4,  because  of  the  problems  in  interpretation 
discussed  earlier.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  BK>st  spectacular  feature 
seen  in  the  L4NDSAT  images  for  eastern  China  is  the  Shansi  graben  with  its 
normal  faults.  The  LANDSAT  images  and  fault  plans  solutions  (Molnar  and 
others,  1973)  also  indicate  the  presence  of  northeasterly  trending  right- 
lateral  strike-slip  faults  in  eastern  China.  Thus  either  the  deformation  in 
eastern  and  western  China  are  caused  by  different  forces  or  the  two  regions  are 
responding  differently  to  the  same  forces. 


CYCLES  OF  SEISMICITY 


Although  instruoental  data  provide  the  iiost  objective  isap  of 
seisaicity,  the  historic  record  shows  that  tha  70-year  instrusental 
period  is  too  short  to  give  an  accurate  representation  of  sei^ic 
activity.  A  good  example  coaes  frop  the  Shansi  graben  area.  Quaternary 
faulting  in  the  graben  is  readily  apparent  in  the  LA1©SAT  iiaages 
(Figure  1).  Also  the  historical  seisnicity  iisp  (Figure  5)  and  the  large 
earthquake  sap  (Figure  A)  show  significant  activity  in  this  area.  However, 
instruL^tally  located  seissicity  (Figure  6)  here  is  virtually  absent. 

Thus  this  area  supports  the  thesis  that  faults  with  Quaternary  activity 
should  be  considered  as  potential  sites  for  future  earthquakes,  even 
though  the  instrumental  record  or  a  short  historical  record  shows  very 
little  seisaicity. 

The  relatively  few  instruaentally  located  epicenters  in  southeastern 
China  compared  to  the  historical  record  appears  to  reflect  only  the  saaller 
time  interval  used  for  the  instruaentally  located  epicenters.  That  is, 
for  the  area  bounded  by  longitudes  105®E  and  120®E  and  latitudes  20®S  and 
30®N,  the  instruaentally  recorded  earthquakes,  if  recorded  at  the  same 
rate  for  600-S00  years,  i^uld  produce  approximately  the  number  recorded 
historically.  The  historical  record  includes  ’ssre  than  this  600-800  years, 
but  much  of  the  record  is  incomplete.  One  important  aspect  of  the  historical 
record  for  southeastern  China  is  that  it  dewnstrates  that  snail  earthquakes, 
usually  less  than  magnitude  6,  occur  throughout  this  region.  Other  intra¬ 
plate  areas  nay  have  similar  diffuse  seisnicity  over  a  period  of  a  few 
thousand  years. 
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Shih  et  al.  (1974b)  have  attempted  to  quantify  the  length  of  record 
needed  by  studying  cycles  of  seismicity.  They  divide  China  into  23 
seismic  zones  and  determined  active  and  quite  periods  for  each  zone 
(for  example,  see  Figure  7).  They  found  that  the  average  length  of  a 
decreases  rrom  700—1000  years  tor  nearly  asei^nic  regions  such 

as  southeastern  China  to  15—18  years  for  highly  seismic  regions  such 
as  Taiwan,  although  notable  exceptions  to  this  decrease  in  period  with 

^crease  in  seismicity  do  exist  (Allen,  1975).  The  cycle  could  soiaetimes 
be  divided  into  several  stages,  the  final  stage  culminating  with  a  large 
earthquake.  If  such  cycles  are  applicable  to  other  intraplate  areas, 

%dtich  often  have  historic  records  of  only  a  few  hundred  years  at  most, 
then  clearly  other  studies,  such  as  of  Quaternary  faulting^  are  needed  to 
realistically  evaluate  seismic  risk. 

CONCLUSIONS 

B^ause  most  of  the  instrumentally  located  intraplate  seismicity  in 
China  is  north  of  the  Himalayas,  this  seismicity  may  be  caused  by  the 
continuing  collision  of  India  and  Eurasia-  The  resulting  high  relief  of 
the  Himalayas  and  Tibet  and  the  clusters  of  intermediate  depth  earthquakes 
beneath  the  Hindu  Kush  and  Burma  distinguish  this  area  from  other  active 
collision  zones  around  the  world.  Using  fault  plane  solutions  and  LAKDSAT 
imagery,  Molnar  and  Tapponnier  (1975)  have  concluded  that  the  intraplate 
deformation  is  caused  by  high  stresses  transmitted  from  the  collision  zone. 
In  our  more  detailed  study  of  the  imagery  the  inferred  soises  of  motion 
on  the  strike-slip  faults  in  western  China  (Figure  4)  are  broadly  consistent 
with  their  hypothesis.  Our  inferred  left-lateral  wstion  on  the  fault 
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iiBD^iately  northeast  of  the  Tariia  Basin  (see  Figure  3D)  is  opposite 
to  theirs,  but  this  location  is  in  an  area  of  transitira  between  left— 
and  right-lateral  faulting,  and  hence  the  change  does  not  appear  to  affect 
their  conclusion.  Based  on  fault  plane  solutions,  they  choose  right-lateral 
Qotion  on  the  northwest  trending  faults  in  Russia  north  of  the  Tarim 
Basin,  but  we  have  found  no  evidence  in  the  i^gery  for  either  sense  of 
motion.  Because  this  change  from  left-  to  right-lateral  faulting  is  critical 
to  their  model  our  data  do  not  unambiguously  support  their  r^del.  However, 
other  fault  plane  solutions  (Das  and  Filson,  1975)  show  east-west  trending 
thrust  faults  near  the  same  area,  which  have  a  direction  of  maximum 
compressive  stress  consistent  with  right-lateral  nation  on  northwest  trend¬ 
ing  faults  and  hence  can  be  interpreted  as  supportive  of  Molnar  and 
Tapponnier's  model  for  this  area. 

A  particularly  difficult  fault  zone  to  model  in  terms  of  stress 
guided  from  major  plate  boundaries  is  between  Tibet  and  the  Swechwan  Basin 
at  approximately  100®E.  Its  north  to  northwest  strike  would  indicate 
right-lateral  faulting  if  its  motion  were  to  be  similar  to  the  plate 
boundary  nearby  in  Burma.  However,  historic  breaks  (Table  1)  and  fault 
plane  solutions  demonstrate  that  this  fault,  which  is  clearly  visible 
on  LANDSAT  imagery,  is  left-lateral.  Thus  this  area  is  either  moving 
independently  of  the  Himalaya  collision  zone  processes  or  responding  to 
the  collision  by  "squeezing"  out  material,  as  Molnar  and  Tapponnier  (1975) 
suggested. 

East  of  105-110“E  the  style  of  deformation  changes  rapidly.  The 
left-lateral  faults  of  astern  China  decrease  in  number  and  the  normal 
faults  of  the  Shansi  graben  predominant.  Fault  plane  solutions  indicate 


that  the  north-northeast  trending  faults  to  the  east  and  northeast  of 
the  graben  are  right-lateral.  Das  and  Faison  (1975)  point  out  that 
north-south  compression  southwest  of  Lake  Baikal  quickly  changes  to 
northirest  trending  extension  within  the  Baikal  rift  zone.  Molnar 
and  Tapponnier  (1975)  relate  the  Cenozoic  Shansi  and  Baikal  grabeas 
to  the  large  strike-slip  faults  and  not  to  upper  mantle  diapirism 
beneath  the  grabens.  ^th  of  these  gabrens  are  bounded  on  the  south 
by  strike-slip  faults  that  appear  to  end  near  the  grabens  (Figure 
4).  The  Cenozoic  displacements  near  the  end  of  the  faults  may  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  opening  of  the  grabens.  This  is  best  seen  in 
the  Shansi  graben*  where  left-lateral  displacements  have  been 
observed  on  the  strike-slip  fault  system  and  the  graben  is  clearly 
widest  at  the  southern  end.  We  note  that  the  termination  of  a 
strike-slip  fault  near  one  end  of  an  intraplate  graben  cay  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  mechanism  of  formation  from  other  ones. 

To  explain  the  change  in  tectonics  from  western  to  eastern 
China*  Shi  et  al.  (1973)  postulated  that  India-Rirasia  plate  boundary 
causes  deformation  in  the  vest  and  that  stresses  from  the 
Pacific-Eurasia  boundary  predominate  in  the  east.  The  smaller 
Phillippine  plate  would  not  , 
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be  as  iisportant.  While  this  @}del  does  account  for  the  change  in  strite- 
slip  faulting  froa  west  to  east,  the  oechanisa  by  which  stresses  are  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  Japanese  arc  sub.  •  _tion  zone  with  its  complications  of 
back-^rc  spreading  is  less  apparent  than  for  stress  transmission  froa  the 
Himalayas  (discussed  by  Holnar  and  Tapponnier,  1975). 

The  models  disctissed  thus  far  involve  internal  deforaation  within 
the  Eurasian  plate.  The  existence  of  nearly  aseisnic  blocks,  the  basins 
disucssed  earlier,  separated  by  areas  with  seistaicity  and  Quaternary 
faults  lends  support  to  the  concept  of  a  mosiac  of  small  plates  instead  of 
internal  deformation.  The  boundaries  between  these  plates  ^uld  not  be 
single,  discrete  faults  but  broad  zones  of  faults.  While  this  concept 
is  useful  in  pointing  out  that  deforaation  is  not  uniform  across  China 
but  is  often  concentrated  in  certain  zones,  a  satisfactory  division  of 
all  of  the  region  in  Figure  4  into  small  plates  is  not  apparent.  The 
main  probl^  is  that  the  zones  of  deformation  do  not  form  a  continuous 
net^rk.  Das  and  Filson  (1975)  attempted  to  divide  the  region  in  Figure 
4  into  six  plates.  However,  their  attempt  is  not  highly  satisfying  because 
much  deformation  occurs  far  from  their  boundaries  and  large  segments  of 
their  boundaries  are  not  associated  with  seismicity  or  Quaternary  faulting. 
Therefore  we  would  classify  the  deformation  away  from  the  major  plate 
boundaries  as  intraplate  tectonics. 

Although  the  sources  of  high  str-ess  in  intrsplate  regions  of  the  wrld 
may  well  vary  from  area  to  area,  there  are  certain  similarities  in  the 
responses  of  the  crust  to  these  stresses.  One  characteristic  is  reactiva¬ 
tion  of  Phanerozoic  otogenic  belts.  3h  addition  to  the  reactivated  Paleo- 


zoic  belts  in  China  mentioned  earlier,  others  belts,  usually  with  minor 
seismicity,  are  the  Appalachians  in  eastern  North  America  and  the 
Tasman  and  Adelaide  Geosynclines  in  Australia,  ^^hile  it  is  usually 
^’ifficult  to  prove  that  the  seismicity  is  associated  with  pre-existing 
•.’.IS, Its,  the  observation  that  earthquakes  often  occur  within  the  orogenic 
lelt  but  rarely  on  adjacent  platform  areas  is  suggestive  of  such  an 
association.  There  is  field  evidence  for  Quaternary  movement  on  pre¬ 
existing  faults  in  the  Tien  Shan  (Dergunev,  1972),  Altai  (Adamenko,  1971) 
and  Nan  Shan  (Shin  et  al.,  1974a,  Yu,  1963)  ranges.  Other  Paleozoic 
ranges,  such  as  the  Kliingans  in  northeast  China  and  the  Urals  in  Russia, 
appear  to  have  only  very  minor  seismicity.  Thus  reactivation  of  Phanerozoic 
orogenic  belts  in  intraplate  regions  is  common  but  not  uni.ersal. 

This  effect  of  pre-existing  zones  of  weakness  may  explain  why  India 
has  very  few  earthquakes  compared  to  the  region  north  of  the  Himalayas. 

Other  than  the  Cretaceous  to  Early  Tertiary  flood  basalts,  India  consists 
predominantly  of  Precambrian  shield  rocks,  many  of  whose  fault  "ones  may 
have  been  healed  through  metamorphism.  Occasional  earthquakes  such  as  the 
1967  Koyna  earthquake  (M-6.4)  and  the  1969  Bhadrachulam  earthquake  (M-5.7) 
indicate  that  India  is  under  high  north-south  corapressive  stress,  but  the 
lack  of  Phanerozoic  orogenic  belts  in  India  may  dictate  a  different  response 
to  high  stresses  than  for  China. 

In  China  and  other  intraplate  regions  there  are  also  large  earthquakes 
that  do  not  occur  witiin  Phanerozoic  orogenic  belts.  Earthquakes  within 
and  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Shansi  graben,  in  the  Rhinegraben, 
in  the  central  Mississippi  River  valley,  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley 


are  examples.  The  locations  of  such  earthquakes  are  still  usually  sites 
of  pre-existing  weaknesses.  Because  these  earthquakes  are  usually  infrequent, 
geological  and  geophysical  investigations,  such  as  of  Quaternary  faulting, 
are  especially  valuable  in  these  regions. 
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TABLE  2 

earthquakes  of  CHIHA  AM)  SURROUNDING  REGIONS  (M  >  7.8) 


Date 

(D.M.Y.) 

17.09.1303 

Origin 

Time 

(U.T.) 

Latitude 

CN) 

36.3 

Longitude 

("E) 

111.7 

Magnitude 

8.0 

Depth 

(tan) 

23.01.  .556 

— 

34.5 

109.7 

8.0 

•— 

29.12.1604 

— 

25.0 

119.5 

8.0 

— 

25.07.1668 

— 

35.3 

118.0 

8.5 

— 

02.09.1679 

— 

40.0 

117.0 

8.0 

— 

18.05.1695 

— 

36.0 

115.0 

8.0 

— — 

03.01.1739 

— 

38.9 

106.5 

8.0 

— 

06.09.1883 

— 

25.2 

103.0 

8.0 

“ 

22.08.1902 

— 

39.5 

76.0 

8.25 

— 

07.06.1904 

08:17:54 

40.0 

134.0 

7.9 

350 

24.08.1904 

20:59:54 

30.0 

130.0 

7.9 

0 

04.04.1905 

00:50:00 

33.0 

76.0 

8.6 

0 

02.06.1905 

05:39:42 

34.0 

132.0 

7.9 

100 

09.07.1905 

09:40:24 

49.0 

99.0 

8.4 

0 

23.07.1905 

02:46:12 

49.0 

98.0 

8.7 

0 

22.12.1906 

18:21:00 

43.5 

85.0 

8.3 

0 

07.07.1909 

21:37.50 

36.5 

70.5 

8.1 

230 

10.11.1909 

06:13:30 

32.0 

131.0 

7.9 

190 

12.04.1910 

00:22:13 

25.5 

122.5 

8.3 

200 

03.01.1911 

23:25:45 

43.5 

77.5 

8.7 

0 

18.02.1911 

18:41:03 

4m. 0 

73.0 

7.8 

0 

15.06.1911 

14:26:00 

29.0 

129.0 

8.7 

160 

23.05.1912 

02:24:06 

21.0 

97.0 

7.9 

0 

05.06.1920 

04:21:28 

23.5 

122.0 

8.3 

0 

I  f 


TABLE  2 

earthquakes  of  china  A1®  surrounding  regions  (continued) 
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Date 

(D.M.Y.) 

Origin 

Time 

(U.T.) 

Latitude 

cm 

Longitude 

Magnitude 

Depth 

(Ian) 

1 

16.12.1920 

12:05:48 

36.0 

105.0 

8.6 

0 

h 

15.11.1921 

20:36:38 

36.5 

70.5 

8.1 

215 

22.05.1927 

22:32:42 

36.75 

102.0 

8.3 

0 

10.08.1931 

21:18:40 

47.0 

90.0 

7.9 

0 

15,01.1934 

'08:43:18 

26.5 

86.5 

8.4 

0 

i4. 02. 1934 

03:59:34 

17.5 

119.0 

7.9 

0 

12.09.1946 

15:20:20 

23.5 

96.0 

7.8 

0 

20.12.1946 

19:19:05 

32.5 

134.5 

8.4 

0 

• 

29.07.1947 

13:43:22 

28.5 

94.0 

7.9 

0 

15.08.1950 

14:09:30 

28.5 

96.5 

8.7 

0 

18.11.1951 

09:35:47 

30.5 

91.0 

7.9 

0 

27.06.1957 

00:09:28 

56.4 

116.5 

7.9 

33 

04.12.1957 

03:37:48 

45.2 

99.2 

8.3 

33 

FIGURE  CAPTIONS 


Figure  1.  Mosiac  of  LANDSAT  imagery  of  China  and  surrounding  regions^ 
Approximately  Lambert  conic  conformal  projection. 

Figure  2.  Physical  features  of  China  and  surrounding  regions. 

Figure  3.  A.  Lower  fault  is  part  of  the  major  fault  indicated  in 
Figure  4  by  a  solid  line  iianediately  southeast  of 
the  Tarim  Basin.  Upper  faults  are  smaller  subsidary 
faults.  Center  of  image  is  approximately  40®N, 

95  1/2'‘E. 

B.  An  apparently  naturally  dammed  lake  along  the  sane 
major  fault  as  in  Figure  3A.  Lake  is  approximately 
at  38  1/2”  N,  90”E. 

C.  Portion  of  the  left-lateral  Bogdo  fault,  which  moved 

.  in  1957  (Table  1).  Fault  is  in  Mongolia  at  approximately 

45”N. 

D.  Apparent  left-lateral  offset  of  dark  rock  unit  along 
fault  itaediately  northeast  of  the  Tarim  Basin  (Figure  4). 
Center  of  image  is  approximately  41”N,  91  1/2"E- 

Figure  4.  ^lap  of  large  earthquakes  (M  6)  and  of  Quaternary  faulting 
interpreted  fnn  LANDSAT  imagery.  Sense  of  fault  Boveoent 
inferred  from  imagery  is  indicated  by  arrows  with  open  heads 
and  determined  from  known  surface  faulting  is  indicated  by 
arrows  with  solid  heads. 
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Figure  5 


Figure  6 


Seismicity  of  China  and  surrounding  regions  from  historical 
records . 

Instrumentally  located  seismicity  of  China  and  surrounding 
regions. 


Figure  7.  Examples  of  active  and  quiet  periods  of  seismicity  in  t%t’d 
regions  of  China.  From  Shih  et  al.  (1974b). 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  1966  EAEnTOUAKE  SERIES  IN  NORTHERN  CHINA 
USING  THE  METHOD  OF  JOINT  IPICESTSR  DETERMIHATION 


Richard  K.  Cax'dwell  and  Bryan  L.  Isacks 
Department  of  Geological  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca j  New  York  14853 


ABSTRACT 


A  series  of  destructive  earthquakes  occurred  in  northern  China  during 
March  1966  in  an  area  with  no  previous  instrusentally-locatcd  seisiracity. 

The  tectonics  of  this  intrnplate  region  are  poorly  understood.  Esamination 
of  LANDSAT-1  imagery  revealed  evidence  of  recent  surface  faulting  in  this 
and  other  nearby  regions  of  northern  China.  The  method  of  "Joint  Epicenter 
Determination"  (JED)  was  used  to  relocate  the  epicenters  of  the  earthquakes. 
The  best  relocations  ware  obtained  w’i.th  the  JED  method  using  a  station- 
corrected  calibration  event.  These  locations,  along  with  published  fault 
plane  solutions,  historical  earthquake  records,  and  L/diDSAT-l  imagery  are 
ill  very  good  agreement  with  the  published  field  investigations  tliat  reported 
the  eartnquakes  to  have  occurred  along  a  large  riglit-lateral  strike-slip 
fault  zone.  The  sense  of  lacticn  on  this  strike-slip  feature  appears  to 
be  related  to  an  extensional  stress  system  oriented  NiR?-SSE  in  the  region 
of  the  Shansi  Graben  and  the  North  Ciiina  Plain. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  seismicity  of  Intraplate  areas  is  very  poorly  understood  due  to 
the  sporadic  occurrence  and  diffuse  distribution  of  intraplate  earthquakes. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  detailed  field  studies 
of  these  Intraplate  areas  are  not  always  possible.  It  Is  thus  desirable 
to  dsvttlop  reliable  techniques  using  remote  sensing  data  to  study  these  areas 
Seismograms  recorded  at  teleseisniic  distances  and  satellite  Imagery  are 
ideally  suited  for  this  type  of  investigation. 

These  data  are  used  to  eKamine  a  series  of  earthquakes  that  occurred 
in  northern  China  --  an  area  weil  V7ithir.  the  boundaries  of  the  Eurasian 
Plate.  The  results  of  extensive  field  investigations  are  available  for 
the  earthquakes  so  that  comparison  can  be  made  between  these  field 
investigations  and  the  results  from  seismic  and  optical  remote  sensing. 

This  paper  compares  various  methods  of  location  using  teleseismic  data 
in  order  to  determine  as  accurately  and  precisely  as  possible  the  spatial 
distribution  of  the  earthquakes.  The  best  locations,  fault  plane  solutions, 
and  satellite  imagery  all  agree  with  published  field  investigations  and  show 
that  the  earthquakes  occurred  along  a  large  right-lateral  strike-slip 
fault  zone.  It  is  concluded  that  careful  relocation  procedures  and 
detailed  analyses  of  satellite  imagery  make  it  possible  to  locate  faults 
associated  with  shallow  focus  intraplate  seisirdcity  using  remote  sensing 
data. 


REGIONAL  GEOLOGY  AND  TECTONICS 


Figure  1  is  a  map  of  the  instrumentally  located  seismicity  of  Chit 
and  surrounding  regions  from  1904  to  February,  1975.  There  is  a  large 
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difference  in  the  seismic  activity  between  eastern  and  western  China. 

Sastem  China  is  presently  characterized  by  a  low  level  of  activity, 
although  historical  records  show  that  there  have  been  periods  of  higher 
activity  in  the  past.  The  large  number  of  events  shown  in  the  center 
of  the  outlined  area  is  investigated  in  this  paper. 

Figure  2  shows  the  shallow-focus  seismicity  and  major  tectonic 
features  of  the  region  outlined  in  Figure  1.  The  physiographic  features 
and  faults  are  mapped  from  LiVNDSAT-1  (formerly  ERTS-A)  imagerj'.  The 
only  lineations  mapped  are  those  that  are  greater  than  ten  kilometers 
long,  reasonably  straight,  and  offset  streams  or  cut  alluvial  deposits  in 
a  consistent  direction.  Other  criteria  considered  are  observable  scarps  and 
lineations  separating  different  rock  textures  and  tonal  differences  on  either 
side.  These  criteria  are  used  to  define  Quaternary  faulting  in  Figure  2A. 

The  fault  types  are  unclassified  except  where  both  the  Imagery  and  the 
geologic  literature  support  existence  of  normal  faulting.  The  Quaternary 
or  younger  age  of  many  of  these  faults  is  verified  in  the  published 
Chinese  literature. 

Figure  2B  is  the  same  base  map  as  in  Figure  2A  showing  historically 
r^orted  epicc'cters  Erom  the  Chinese  Eartb.quake  Catalog  by  the  Academia 
Sisica  (1970),  These  epicersters  cover  the  period  from  1177  B.C.  to  1903 
A.D.  and  are  the  result  of  an  incense  study  of  pre-instrumental  epicenter 
locations  by  the  Academia  Sinica. 

In  the  region  shown  in  Figure  2  the  physiography  and  the  various 
t^tonic  features  such  as  faults  have  predominantly  north-northeast  and 
northeast  trends.  Tlia  region  where  the  1966  earthquake  series  occurred 
(outlined  area)  is  on  the  western  edge  of  the  North  China  Plain,  The 
Horth  China  Plain  has  an  elevation  of  less  than  100  meters  and  is  a 
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sediment-filled  basin  surrounded  by  uplifted  areas  with  elevations  over 
one  kilometer.  In  parts  of  the  basin  there  are  up  to  seven  kilometers  of 
sedimentary  fill  above  the  basement  (Terman,  1974),  The  lowermost 
sedimentary  strata  are  Cambrian  silts  and  clays  that  lie  above  the 
crystalline  basement.  In  the  outlined  area  there  is  about  one  kilometer 
of  sediment  overlying  the  basement,  and  this  sediment  cover  rapidly  thins 
to  the  west  (Yao  et  al.,  1974).  Chang  (1959)  cites  evidence  that  this 
basin  has  been  continuously  subsiding  since  the  middle  to  late  Tertiary. 

More  recently,  Chen  et  al.  (1975)  determined  a  subsidence  rate  of  5  rsr^/yv 
in  the  outlined  region.  The  crustal  thickness  is  about  40  km  (Yao  et  al, , 
1974). 

Terman  (1974)  and  various  others  have  shown  the  western  edge  of 
the  Ilorth  China  Plain  to  be  faulted  down  against  the  northeast-trending 
T’ai-Hang  Mountains.  Here  the  T’ai-ltang  Mountains  are  composed  of 
metamorphosed  schists  and  gneiss  of  Archean  age.  The  basin  was  caused 
by  the  sinking  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range  (Chang,  1959).  There 
is  abundant  geomorphologic  evidence  that  the  T'ai-Hang  Mountains  are 
still  being  uplifted  (Huang,  1960).  These  mountains  include  north-northeast 
striking  faults  with  apparent  Quaternary  movement. 

The  Shansi  Graben  system  lies  to  the  west  of  the  T'ai-Hang  Mountains. 

It  is  a  system  of  grabens  defined  by  north-northeast  and  northeast  striking 
faults  that  lie  between  the  T'ai-Hang  Mountains  and  the  Lti -Liang  Mountains. 
This  graben  system  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  normal  faults 
have  evidence  of  Quaternary  movement  and  some  of  China's  most  destructive 
earthquakes  have  occurred  in  this  graben  system.  In  addition  to  the 
T'ai-Hang  Mountains,  the  Lii -Liang  Mountains  and  the  Ordos  Platform 
(containing  the  Ordos  Desert)  are  all  undergoing  recent  uplift  (Riiang, 

1960),  There  is  a  continuation  of  the  graben  system  to  the  west  of  the 
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Ordos  Platform.  In  summary,  all  the  tectonic  features  west  of  the  North 
China  Plain  are  undergoing  uplift  except  for  the  relative  subsidence  in 
the  grabens. 

To  the  north  are  the  Yin  Mountains  and  to  the  south  are  the  Tslnling 
and  Ta-Pieh  Mountains.  These  ranges  are  being  uplifted  also  and  have  many 
northeast  trending  faults  in  them  in  addition  to  faults  with  other  strikes 
(Chang,  1960).  The  North  China  Plain  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
uplifted  T*ai  Mountains.  This  range  was  formerly  connected  to  the  Ch’ien 
Mountains  across  the  Gulf  of  Chill.  There  is  evidence  of  recent  uplift 
here  and  the  faults  strike  northeast  and  northwest.Pavlinov(1960)  shows 
downfatilting  of  the  North  China  Plain  relative  to  the  uplifted  T*al 
Mountains.  Although  it  cannot  be  clearly  seen  on  the  LANDSAT-1  imagery, 
there  is  a  large  north-northeast  trending  fault  zone  crossing  the  T'ai 
Ifountains,  continuing  across  the  Gulf  of  Chili,  and  then  extending  to  the 
northeast  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Ch*len  Mountains.  This  fault  zone 
has  been  called  the  Tancheng-Lukiang  fault  zone  by  Wilson  (1972),  and 
the  Chinese  claimed  to  have  predicted  the  large  February  1975  earthquake 
05=  7.2)  along  this  fault. 

By  coinbining  both  instrumentally  located  events  with  the  historically 
reported  events  it  is  possible  to  determine  several  seissic  zones  with 
northeast  trends  in  this  region.  One  zone  is  defined  mainly  by  large 
historical  earthquakes  and  trends  north-northeast  through  the  Shansi  graben 
system.  It  then  bends  northeast  towards  Pdciog.  The  graben  west  of  the 
Ordos  Platform  is  also  defined  by  a  north-south  trending  seismic  zone. 

There  is  some  suggestion  of  a  seismic  zone  \dilch  follows  the  boundary 
between  the  eastern  edge  of  the  uplifted  T'?i-Mang  Mountains  and  the 
imsterh  edge  of  the  North  China  Plain.  This  zone  is  parallel  to  the  Shansi 
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Graben  zone  and  intersects  it  near  Peking.  The  1966  series  of  earthquakes 
would  he  part  of  this  zone.  Another  diffuse  north-northeast  trending 
seismic  region  possibly  occurs  in  the  T*ai  Mountains  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Chili  and  extends  to  the  western  edge  of  the  Ch'ien  Mountains.  It  is  not, 
however,  clear  whether  two  distinct  zones  exist  or  whether  the  seismicity 
east  of  the  Shansi  Graben  system  is  more  complex. 

Although  the  region  of  the  North  China  Plain  and  Shansi  Graberi  is 
considered  an  "intraplate”  area,  the  historical  record  (Figure  2B)  shows 
that  a  number  of  very  large  earthquakes  have  occurred  there.  For  example, 

the  Academia  Sinica  (1970)  lists  seven  shocks  with  estimated  magnitudes 

\ 

greater  than  or  equal  to  8.0  for  the  time  period  1303  to  1739. 

The  directions  of  faulting  determined  from  fault  plane  solutions  shown 
in  Figure  2A  are  from  Molnar  et  al.  (1974)  and  Banghar  (1974).  The  fault 
plane  solutions  for  the  earthquakes  in  the  North  China  Plain  all  show 
right-lateral  strike-slip  motion  along  northeast  striking  planes.  The 
series  of  earthquakes  investigated  in  this  paper  Is  shown  in  the  outlined 
region  of  Figure  2A.  Coe  (1971),  the  American  Seismology  Delegation  to  China 
(1975),  Chen  et  al.  (1975),  the  Geodetic  Survey  Brigade  for  Earthquake 
Research  (1975),  and  various  others  have  visited  this  area  since  the 
earthquakes  occurred  and  reported  on  a  broad  north-northeast  striking 
fault  zone. 


I 
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LANDSAT-1  IMAGERY 

Figure  3  shows  a  hand  7  LA!®SAT-1  image  (photo  nuiber  1486-02285)  of 
the  region  outlined  in  Figure  2,  It  is  evident  from  the  imagery  that 
there  is  a  fault  scarp  in  the  T*ai-Hang  Mountains  to  the  southwest  of 
Hslng-t'aii  One  can  follow  a  linear  from  the  fault  scarp  to  the  northeast 
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along  a  trend  of  N32°E.  This  linear  is  defined  by  offsets  and  kinks  in 
stream  channels.  The  linear  is  also  defined  by  a  contrast  in  shading  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  lineannent.  Since  near  infrared  imagery  is  used 
this  shading  contrast  may  indicate  a  slight  difference  in  water  content  of 
the  soil  on  opposite  sides  of  the  linear  zone.  The  darker  coloration  lies 
to  the  east  of  the  linear  in  an  area  of  many  irrigations  ponds  and  channels. 
This  linear  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  fault  scarp  into  the  sediment- 
filled  basin  or  perhaps  a  boundary  of  a  fault  zone.  In  the  following 
figures  the  fault  scarp  in  the  mountain  is  shown  as  a  solid  line  and  the 
linear  is  shown  as  a  dotted  line.  Although  the  linear  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  fault  or  the  boundary  of  the  f atilt  zone,  for  this  paper  the 
lineatlon  will  be  used  as  a  fixed  reference  line  with  which  to  compare 
the  epicenters  relocated  by  different  techniques. 

SEISMICm 

Historical  records  of  seismicity  for  northern  China  are  complete  for 
almost  3000  years.  The  small  region  of  the  North  China  Plain  outlined 
in  Figure  2  has  been  aseismic  for  much  of  this  time.  Only  seven  events 
were  reported  for  this  area  prior  to  1966  and  none  were  instrumentally 
located.  Five  events  were  small  and  are  probably  not  well  located.  The 
remaining  two  have  estimated  magnitudes  of  6.0  and  are  probably  reasonably 
well  located.  The  dates  for  these  two  events  are  777  and  1882.  The 
locations  are  shown  in  Figure  26  and  as  crosses  in  Figure  4A.  Since  1882, 
no  other  historically  reported  or  instrumentally  recorded  events  occurred 
until  1966.  On  torch  7,  1966  at  2129  GMT,  a  devastating  eartlxiuake 
occurred  in  a  rural  area  near  Hsing-T*ai  in  the  Ebpei  Pwvince,  China 
(about  300  km  southwest  of  Peking).  Although  statistics  on  fatalities  and 
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injuries  are  not  available,  the  figures  were  probably  high,  Coe  (1971) 
visited  the  village  of  Sha  Wan,  30  km  from  the  epicenter,  and  reported 
that  70  percent  of  the  houses  in  that  village  had  collapsed  and  that  the 
rest  were  "unfit  to  live  in."  This  event  was  the  first  of  30  earthquakes 
of  magnitude  4.3  (mj^)  or  greater  that  occurred  that  month  and  continued  with 
decreasing  frequency  and  magnitude  for  the  next  few  years.  It  was  because 
of  these  destructive  events  that  the  Chinese  began  their  intensive  earthquake 
prediction  program.  These  events  illustrate  the  need  for  caution  in  basing 
seismic  risk  zoning  on  instrumental  and  even  historical  seismicity.  Figure 
4A  shows  the  historical  and  instrumentally  located  earthquake  epicenters  in 
the  region  outlined  in  Figure  2. 

Figure  5  shows  the  sequence  of  earthquakes  for  the  first  two  months 
as  reported  by  the  PDE  (Preliminary  Determination  of  Epicenters),  The  ISarch  7,  1966 
event  (with  a  magnitude  (H^)  of  6.8)  initiated  the  series.  Eight  other 
events  with  magiiitudes  (r^)  greater  than  4.2  quickly  folloired  within  the 
next  four  days.  The  next  large  event  was  the  magnitude  5,6  (m|^) 
earthquake  of  March  22,  1966  at  0811  GMT  followed  eight  minutes  later  by 
a  magnitude  7.0  (H^)  earthquake.  The  damage  from  these  events  was 
cbnsiderable.  A  series  of  eight  additional  events  (located  by  the  TOE) 
followed  during  that  day.  A  total  of  thirty  events  occurred  during  tte 
m»nth  of  March.  The  activity  decreased  In  frequency  and  ^gniti^e  the 
rest  of  that  year  for  a  total  of  40  events.  Eight  other  teleseismically 
recorded  events  occuirred  from  1967  to  1968.  The  largest  had  a  magnitude 
of  5,8  Oojj)  iM  January  1968,  Since  th^  only  one  small  event  (a  =  4.8) 
occurred  in  June  1974. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  several  reports  of  continuing  mcro-^ 
earthquake  activity  in  the  area  (Coe,  1971 j  Li  et  al, ,  1973|  Yao  et  al. , 

1974),  These  data  will  be  ex^ined  later  in  this  paper. 
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Although  Figure  4A  shows  a  definite  clustering  of  events  in  space, 
the  spatial  pattern  is  ill  defined.  In  order  to  better  define  the  pattern, 
each  earthquake  was  individually  examined  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
ISC  (International  Seismic  Centre)  location.  Events  were  rejected 
if  reported  by  too  few  stations,  if  the  azimuthal  distribution  of  the 
stations  is  poor,  or  if  the  residuals  are  anomalously  large  owing  to 
emergent  first  arrivals  and  small  amplitudes.  Of  the  49  teleseismic  events, 

14  were  rejected,  and  the  remaining  35  events  are  plotted  in  Figure  4B. 

Although  this  greatly  reduces  the  scatter  of  epicenters  and  somewhat 
defines  a  linear  grouping,  the  trend  of  the  pattern  of  the  epicenters  is 
still  uncertain.  The  ISC  locations  are  subject  to  errors  due  to  station 
and  path  effects.  These  errors  affect  <•. 'curacy,  and  because  of  the 
variable  network  of  stations,  affect  the  precision  of  the  locations.  The 
method  of  Joint  Epicenter  Determination  (JEDj  Douglas,  1967;  Dewey,  1971, 

1972)  is  ideally  suited  for  precise  relocation  of  ev^-nts  that  are  closely 
grouped  in  space  as  these  events  clearly  are,  and  was  chosen  to  improve  the 
precision  of  the  relative  locations. 

RELOCATION  OF  EVENTS  WITH  JOINT  EPICENTER  DETERMINATION 

The  JED  method  assumed  that  for  a  given  set  of  closely  grouped  hypocenters 
the  combined  station  and  path  correction  is  constant  for  each  station. 

The  input  data  to  the  program  are  initial  earthquake  hypocenters,  a 
calibration  event  that  is  held  fixed  during  the  relocation,  initial  origin 
times  and  st_Lion  arrival  times  of  the  events,  all  taken  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  International  Seismic  Centre.  Given  this  information, 
one  can  simultaneously  solve  for  a  set  of  hypocenters,  origin  times,  and 
path-station  corrections  for  each  of  the  stations  used  in  the  relocations 

by  the  method  of  least  squares  using  the  Herrin  et  al.  (1968)  travel-time 
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tables . 

Thirty-flve  earthquakes  were  relocated  by  this  method  mth  a  maximum 
of  17  possible  stations  per  earthquake  and  a  minimum  of  7  stations  per 
earthquake.  The  average  number  of  stations  used  per  earthquake  was  11. 
Stations  were  chosen  to  give  the  best  possible  uniform  azimuthal  and 
epicentral  coverage  as  well  as  reliability  of  readings.  Epicentral 
distances  were  all  between  20  and  90  degrees  (with  the  exception  of  Seoul, 
Korea  at  9.6  degrees)  from  the  events.  Table  1  gives  the  station  locations 
and  approximate  azimuths  and  epicentral  distances. 

Since  the  critical  factor  in  the  relocations  is  the  quality  of  the 
arrival  time  readings,  the  records  were  reread  for  many  of  the  stations 
for  which,  in  the  original  ISC  locations,  there  was  a  time  residual 
(observed  arrival  time  minus  calculated  arrival  time)  of  greater  than  one 
second. 

The  ISC  reported  depths  for  most  of  these  events  less  than  30  km  deep 
or  else  constrained  depth  to  33  km.  These  depth  determinations  are  calculated 
from  arrival  times  of  P  only.  Thus,  without  pP  data  or  arrival  times  at 
stations  very  close  to  the  source,  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  determine 
focal  depths.  In  order  to  check  the  ISC  depth  determinations  a  study  was 
made  of  any  second  arrivals  on  the  long  and  short  period  vertical  components 
of  the  seismograms  in  an  attempt  to  identify  pP  or  sV  phases.  Depth 
phases  such  as  pP  are  not  clear  on  the  seismograms  of  these  events. 

However,  some  second  arrivals  were  observed  to  follow  the  initial  P  phase 
by  4.5  to  8.0  seconds.  From  the  Herr-*n  et  al.  (1968)  tables,  this  time 
difference  would  correspond  to  a  depth  range  of  15  to  30  km  if  the  second 
arrivals  were  pP  phases.  An  example  of  a  second  arrival  is  shown  in 
Figure  6  for  the  earthquake  of  March  7,  1966  at  2129  GMT  for  station  ADE 
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(A  =  75,26°).  The  time  separation  between  pP  and  P,  7.5  seconds, 
corresponds  to  a  depth  of  25  km.  Depths  for  a  gi''en  earthquake  were 
consistent  for  different  stations  although  the  number  of  stations  showing 
a  second  arrival  was  limited. 

Thus,  the  range  of  depths  calculated  by  the  ISC  and  the  times  of  the 
presumed  pi  phases  are  in  agreement.  This  depth  range  also  match, s  that 
determined  by  microearthquake  studies  in  the  region  to  be  examined  in 
detail  later  in  this  paper. 

In  the  initial  JED  locations  of  the  events  the  depths  became 
negative  because  there  were  no  local  stations  to  provide  depth  control. 
Therefore  for  this  paper  all  hypocenters  are  constrained  to  a  surface 
focus.  Since  all  events  are  shallow  focus  earthquakes  there  is  little 
relative  error  in  the  location  of  the  epicenter.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  for  any  given  event  with  good  azimuthal  station  distribution  there 
is  a  tradeoff  between  depth  and  origin  time  while  the  epicenter  location 
is  only  slightly  affected. 


ACCURACY  OP  EPICEOTER  LOCATIONS 

In  any  earthquake  location,  one  must  consider  the  effects  of  the 
following  on  the  accuracy  of  the  epicenter  location:  source  effects,  path 
effects,  distant  station  corrections,  accuracy  of  the  travel-time  tables, 
and  effects  due  to  non-uniform  distribution  of  distant  stations.  These 
effects  are  individually  considered  below  and  sunnnarized  at  the  end. 

Station  distribution.  A  minimum  of  three  stations  in  separate  quadrants 
are  needed  to  uniquely  determine  an  epicenter  using  arrival  times.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  at  least  three  other  stations  in  these  same  quadrants  in 
order  to  provide  some  measure  of  redundancy  and  prevent  mislocations  due  to 
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reading  errors.  In  this  study  a  minitaum  of  seven  well-distributed 
stations  were  used  for  each  earthquake.  It  is  asserted  that  the  station 
distribution  shorn  in  Table  1  is  quite  adequate  for  accurately  determining 
the  investigated  epicenters.  This  assertion  will  b  ,hotm  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  tight  grouping  of  the  epicenters  with  nearly  c.  -cular  S0%  confidence 
ellipses. 

Source  effects.  There  is  no  obvious  evidence  in  the  tectonics, 
physiography,  or  crustal  structure  (Yao  et  al.,  1974)  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  large  velocity  anomaly  near  or  beneath  the  source  x?hich 
would  cause  a  bias  in  a  teleseismic  location.  In  this  study  it  will  be 
assumed  that  there  is  no  source  effect.  Comparison  of  the  final  results 
with  local  studies  will  be  shown  to  justify  this  assumption. 

Path  effects,  distant  station  corrections,  and  accuracy  of  travel¬ 
time  tables.  Tlie  method  of  JED  assumes  that  for  a  closely  grouped 
distribution  of  epicenters  the  combined  effects  of  individual  station 
corrections  and  travel  path  corrections  are  constant  for  all  the  earthquakes 
in  the  cluster.  The  method  computes  this  correction  for  each  of  the  rays 
from  the  epicenter  cluster  to  each  station  using  a  least  squares  algorithm. 

The  accuracy  of  an  individual  epicenter  determined  by  the  JED  technique 
depends  on  two  factors.  First,  the  precision  of  an  epicenter  with  respect 
to  other  epicenters  is  determined  by  the  JED  method  of  relocation  using 
the  computed  path-station  correction.  Second,  the  accuracy  of  the  location 
of  the  entire  group  of  epicenters  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  chosen 
calibration  event  location.  These  two  factors  will  be  discussed 
separately. 

The  precision  of  one  epicenter  with  respect  to  the  others  is. 


determined  by  the  quality  of  arrival  time  readings  and  the  station  distribution. 
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Good  arrival  time  readings  obtained  by  re-reading  seismograms  and  a  good 
station  dietrlbution  enabled  the  epicenters  to  be  relocated  quite  precisely 
with  respect  to  one  another.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  uncertainty  in 
this  study  is  the  difficulty  in  precisely  reading  the  arrival  times  of 
shallow  focus  emergent  earthquakes.  Of  the  34  relocated  epicenters 
(excluding  the  calibration  event  which  is  discussed  below)  94%  have 
epicenters  whose  90%  confidence  ellipses  have  semi-major  axes  less  than 
13,3  km.  In  addition  the  confidence  ellipses  are  nearly  circular 

which  indicates  that  there  is  little  bias  due  to  station  distribution.  The 
average  ellipticity  is  0.10.  The  semi-axes  of  the  ellipses  differ  from 
each  other  by  only  0.7  lun  on  the  average.  Although  the  confidence  ellipses 
are  not  as  small  as  those  determined  for  some  deep  earthquakes  relocated 
by  Joint  Hypocenter  Determination  (Billington  and  Isacks,  19.75),  they 
are  as  good  or  better  than  published  relocations  using  this  method  for 
shallow  events  (Dewey  and  Grants,  1973;  Dewey  and  Algetmissan,  1974; 

Qamar,  1974). 

The  precision  can  also  be  checked  by  noting  the  stability  of  an 
epicenter  located  with  respect  to  different  groups  of  earthquakes  with  the 
same  calibration  event.  Using  the  same  calibration  event  a  test  group 
of  five  1966  earthquakes  v.'as  located  with  a  group  of  all  1966  events  and 
then  located  with  a  group  of  post  1966  events.  After  both  relocations 
the  epicenters  were  nearly  identical  and  well  within  the  confidence 
ellipses.  For  the  two  relocations  the  epicenter  differences  were  less  than 
5  km  and  generally  less  than  1  km.  Therefore,  for  a  given  calibration 
event  the  stability  and  precision  of  an  epicenter  with  respect  to  other 
epicenters  is  quite  good. 

The  position  of  the  calibration  event  must  be  chosen  with  care  because 
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an  inaccurate  calibration  event  can  shift  the  entire  group  of  epicenters, 
although  the  position  of  the  epicenters  with  respect  to  each  other  remains 
essentially  the  same. 

The  calibration  event  used  in  this  study  is  the  event  of  March  22, 
1966  at  0811  OMT.  This  is  a  well  recorded  event  reported  by  204  stations 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  ISC.  The  epicentral  location  of  the  event,  taken 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  ISC,  is  37.54®  ±  0.024°N  by  115.00°  ±  0.026°E, 
and  the  depth  is  constrained  to  be  at  the  surface.  The  accuracy  of  the 
calibration  event  location  can  be  partly  examined  by  using  a  standard 
single-event  location  method  x^ith  different  travel-time  tables  and 
published  station  corrections  to  see  how  much  the  resulting  locations 
vary.  Pigure  7  and  Table  2  show  the  results  of  this  procedure. 

It  is  expected  that  the  "ISC"  and  "J-B"  locations  are  essentially 
the  same.  The  difference  in  travel-time  tables  results  in  a  5  km 
difference  in  location.  Since  the  Jeffreys-Bullen  tables  are  slow  with 
respect  to  the  Herrin  et  al.  tables,  this  explains  the  slightly  earlier 
origin  time  and  shallower  focus. 

Various  authors  have  considered  the  effects  of  using  station 
corrections  in  relocating  earthquakes.  Bolt  and  Nuttli  (1966)  and  Nuttli 
and  Bolt  (1969)  considered  the  effects  of  azimuthal  dependence  of  station 
corrections.  Four  published  sets  of  station  corrections  are  known  to 
the  authors.  Lilwall  and  Douglas  (1968)  calculated  azimuthally  dependent 
station  corrections  determined  from  earthquakes  and  explosions  using 
Herrin  et  al.  (1961)  travel-time  tables.  Cleary  and  Hales  (1966)  computed 
mean  value  station  corrections  determined  from  earthquakes  using  Jeffreys- 
Bullen  travel-time  tables.  Jacob  (1972)  calculated  mean  value  station 
corrections  from  the  Longshot  explosion  using  Herrin  et  al.  (1968)  travel- 
time  tables.  Herrin  and  Taggart  (1968)  computed  azimuthally  dependent 


station  corrections  determined  from  earthquakes  using  Herrin  et  al.  (1968) 
travel-time  tables.  Although  for  many  stations  the  mean  value  residuals 
are  somewhat  similar,  there  is  considerable  scatter  in  the  variation  of 
the  azimuthal  dependence. 

In  Figure  7,  "station-corrected"  represents  the  location  of  the 
calibration  event  located  using  station  corrections  published  by  Herrin 
and  Taggart  (1968) .  This  set  of  station  corrections  was  chosen  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  azlmutbally  dependent  terms.  In  addition  these  station 
corrections  are  consistent  with  the  use  of  Herrin  et  al.  (1968)  tables  used 
in  the  JED  location  procedure.  The  largest  station  correction  is  1.53 
seconds  and  most  corrections  are  considerably  less.  From  Figure  7,  one 
can  see  the  "station- corrected"  location  differs  by  7.A5  km  from  the 
"J-B"  location.  "ISC",  "J-B",  and  "Herrin"  locations  are  close  together 
while  the  "station-corrected"  location  is  the  most  noticeably  different. 

The  "ISC"  and  the  "station-corrected"  locations  are  chosen  as 
calibration  events  in  order  to  examine  the  effect  of  calibration  event 
mislocation.  The  final  locations  after  three  iterations  of  the  JED 
procedure  using  these  two  calibration  events  is  shown  in  Figures  4C  and 
Ad  and  listed  in  Table  3.  Kote  how  the  use  of  a  different  calibration 
event  shifts  the  group  of  epicenters  compared  to  the  lineation  while  the 
relative  position  of  the  epicenters  remains  unchanged.  Also  note  how  both 
JED  relocations  clearly  provide  a  better  epicenter  clustering  than  the 
best  ISC  locations  showTi  in  Figure  AB.  The  JED  relocations  in  this  case 
form  a  linear  epicenter  trend  that  makes  a  tectonic  interpretation  less 
ambiguous  than  in  Figure  AB. 

This  section  has  considered  the  following  factors  affecting  the 
accuracy  of  the  locations  of  shallow  earthquakes;  station  distribution, 
source  effects,  path  effects,  distant  station  corrections,  and  travel-time 


table  accuracy.  In  this  study  network  bias  is  eliminated  by  using  an  adequate 
station  distribution  including  redundancy  and  this  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  small  average  ellipticity  of  the  confidence  ellipses.  There  are  no 
obvious  anomalous  velocity  distributions  in  the  crust  of  the  epicentral 
region.  Path  and  station  corrections  are  determined  by  the  JIB  method  to 
account  for  any  travel-time  anomalies  along  the  ray  path.  Since  almost 
all  of  the  stations  except  SEO  (at  9.5°)  are  located  at  greater  than  20° 
from  the  epicenters,  the  ray  paths  are  through  the  lower  mantle.  This 
suggests  that  the  corrections  are  mostly  for  crust  and  upper  mantle  at  the 
stations  since  the  lower  mantle  is  thought  to  be  relatively  homogeneous 
(Carder,  1964;  Jeffreys,  1968;  Muirhead  and  Cleary,  1969).  The  effect  of 
using  different  travel-time  tables  will  only  affect  the  location  of  the 
calibration  event  and  not  the  relative  locations  of  the  epicenters.  A 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  slightly  different  epicenters  for  the  calibration 
event  is'  provided  in  the  next  section. 

MICROEARTHQUAKE  ACTIVITY 

In  Figures  4C  and  4D  both  epicenter  distributions  form  a  linear  zone 
trending  N30°E  (±  5°)  which  is  parallel  to  the  LAKDSAT-1  lineation.  Location 
of  small  earthquakes  in  the  region  provides  independent  data  to  determine 
which  calibration  event  most  accurately  locates  the  epicenters.  Seismologists 
from  the  Institute  of  Geophysics  in  Peking  studied  the  epicentral  area 
six  months  after  the  March  1966  events  with  data  from  seven  district 
(permanent)  stations,  five  temporary  stations,  and  some  portable  instruments 
well  distributed  on  and  around  the  faults  area  (Yao  et  al. ,  1974) .  They 
recorded  78  microearthquakes  in  a  three-month  period  from  September  to 
November,  1966.  These  epicenters  are  plotted  in  Figure  8B.  The  average 


magnitude  (M  )  was  between  3.0  and  3.5  although  events  were  reported  as 
s 

low  as  2.4  and  as  high  as  4.5.  There  is  no  obvious  relationship  between  the 
magnitude  or  location  of  an  event  and  the  time  the  microearthquake  occurred. 

Another  raicroearthquake  survey  was  conducted  by  Li  et  al.  (1973) 
using  nearby  stations.  They  recorded  231  small  events  from  1968  to  1972. 
These  epicenters  are  plotted  in  Figure  8C,  The  range  of  magnitude  (M^)  for 
these  events  is  from  2.5  to  5.2.  The  trend  of  these  epicenters  is  N35°E 
which  is  the  same  as  the  trend  of  the  1966  microearthquakes  shoT^n  in  Figure 
8B.  In  both  cases  the  epicenters  are  slightly  east  of  the  LANDSAT-1 
determined  linear.  The  JED  relocations  using  the  station-corrected 
calibration  event  of  Figure  4D  best  matches  the  distribution  of  microearth¬ 
quakes  determined  by  Chinese  seismologists  using  local  stations.  This 
figure  is  shoxm  again  in  Figure  8A. 

The  majority  of  the  231  small  events  recorded  by  Li  et  al.  (1973) 
were  between  15  and  25  km  with  extremes  of  7  and  31  km.  These  depths  are 
similar  to  the  78  recorded  by  Yao  et  al.  (1974).  Figure  9  shows  two 
cross-sections  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  epicenter  trend  of  the 
micro earthquakes  in  Figure  8B.  From  both  sections  it  is  apparent  that  the 
majority  of  the  microearthquakes  occurred  in  a  15  km  sone  from  12  to  27  km 
in  depht.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  depths  determined  from  pP  phases 
and  ISC  depth  calculations  for  the  teleseismically  recorded  events. 

FAULT  PLANE  SOLUTIONS 

An  additional  check  on  the  epicenter  distribution  is  provided  by  using 
the  fault  plane  solutions  of  Molnar  et  al.  (1974).  They  determined  four 
fault  plane  solutions  for  the  series  for  the  events  1,  9,  10,  and  17,  Fault 
plane  solutions  for  events  10  and  17  are  not  well  constrained  due  to  poor 
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azimuthal  coverage.  The  azimuthal  coverage  for  events  1  and  9  is  better, 
but  due  to  the  difficulty  in  reading  first  motions  from  emergent  phases  of 
shallow  focus  earthquakes,  as  well  as  the  small  amplitudes  near  the  nodal 
planes,  the  resulting  fault  planes  are  only  approximately  located.  On 
each  of  the  focal  diagrams  there  are  inconsistencies  in  the  sense  of  motion 
around  the  nodal  planes.  The  resulting  fault  planes  they  determined  strike 
N24°E  and  H20°E  for  events  1  and  9  respectively  as  shown  in  Figure  4C.  The 
faults  are  on  a  vertical  plane  and  the  sense  of  motion  is  right-lateral 
strike-slip.  In  addition,  Li  et  al.  (1973)  determined  two  composite  fault 
plane  solutions  for  the  231  events  they  recorded  between  1968  and  1972. 
There  were  again  some  inconsistencies,  but  the  determined  nodal  plane 
strikes  N18°E  at  a  dip  of  78°  (Figure  8C) . 


DISCUSSION 


Tlio  fault  zone  associated  with  the  1966  earthquakes  is  best  defined 
by  the  relocated  epicenters  in  Figure  4D  using  the  method  of  Joint 
Epicenter  Determination  along  with  a  station-corrected  calibration  event. 
The  epicenter  trend  closely  matches  the  linear  determined  from  I.4in)SAT-l 
imagery.  The  only  surface  manifestiation  of  the  faulting  were  some  sand 
volcanoes  in  the  supra-basement  sediments  (Bolt ,  1971) .  Chinese  geophysi¬ 
cists  have  attempted  to  better  define  the  fault  zone  in  the  bas^ent  rocks 
underlying  the  sediments  by  using  leveling,  seismic  reflection  and  seismic 
refraction  methods. 

Teng^et  al.  (1975)  used  artificial  explosions  to  determine  the 
structure  in  the  epicentral  area.  They  reported  results  showing  a  complex 
fracture  zone  10-20  kia  wide  with  deep  faults  extending  through  the 
MohorcvJcic  discontinuity.  A  report  by  the  Geodetic  Survey  Brigade  (1975) 
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correlated  releveling  measurements  x^ith  the  seismically  determined  faults. 
The  faults  V7ere  shown  as  northeast  and  north-northeast  normal  faults  and 
are  located  in  the  region  defined  by  the  JED  epicenters  and  microearthquakes 
of  Figure  8.  The  results  of  the  releveling  measurements  showed  right- 
lateral  horizontal  offset  accompanied  by  lesser  movements  of  horizontal 
extension  and  vertical  subsidence.  Chen  et  al.  (1975)  modeled  the  ground 
deformation  using  dislocation  theorj'  and  obtained  a  model  of  compound 
faulting  in  a  zone  30  km  v;ide.  The  faults  had  a  strike  of  N35°E  and 
were  mostly  right-lateral  strike-slip  faults  with  some  normal  faulting. 

This  is  in  good  agreement  vtith  the  trend  determined  using  the  method  of 
JED  and  the  observed  LAKDSAT-1  linear.  The  linear  determined  from  L/ud)SAT-l 
imagery  matches  the  western  boundary  of  the  geophysically  determined  fault 
zona  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  Brigade.  This  explains  why  the  majority  of  the 
relocated  epicenters  and  the  microearthquakes  lie  to  the  east  of  the  linear. 

Chen  et  al.  (1975)  also  gives  the  locations  of  five  earthquakes  of 
the  1966  series.  Tliey  did  not  report  on  the  location  method,  number  of 
reporting  stations,  station  distribution,  or  accuracy  of  the  given 
locations.  The  location  of  the  station-corrected  calibration  event 
determined  in  this  paper  is  only  1.6  km  different  from  that  reported  by 
Chen  et  al.  (1975).  One  of  the  largest  differences  in  location  is  for  the 
event  on  March  7,  1966,  From  the  quality  listed  for  this  event  in  Table  8 
one  can  see  that  this  is  the  worst  relocation.  The  poor  location  is  because 
of  the  "very  emergent  character  of  the  P  arrivals.  This  event  was  included 
in  the  relocations  only  because  Molnar  et  al.  (1974)  published  a  fault 
plane  solution  for  this  event.  This  epicenter  is  23  km  different  from  the 
Chinese  location. 

The  fault  zone  determined  by  the  JED  method  of  relocation,  lANDSAT-1 
imagery,  and  Chinese  geophysical  studios  is  parallel  to  many  other  northeast 
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striking  faults  in  northern  China.  In  addition  to  the  faults  shown  in 
Figure  2A,  Bolt  (1971)  reported  that  northeast  striking  faults  have  been 
extensively  mapped  on  the  northern  part  of  the  North  China  Plain  near 
Peking,  Locally,  the  faulting  associated  with  the  1966  earthquakes  is 
suhparallel  to  the  faulting  in  the  eastern  T'ai-Hang  ilountains. 

The  four  fault  plane  solutions  determined  for  the  1966  events  as 
well  as  the  two  others  in  the  North  China  Plain  all  have  nearly  horizontal 
T^axes  oriented  north-northwest — south-southeast.  The  direction  o* 
horizontal  extension  detenrdned  by  the  Geodetic  Survey  Brigade  (1975) 
from  releveling  data  is  also  in  this  direction.  In  addifjon  this 
orientation  of  the  T-axes  is  consistent  with  the  direction  of  extsnc-ion 
of  the  Shansi  Graben  system*  Both  Bolt  (1971)  and  Li  et  al.  (1973)  have 
suggested  that  the  tectonics  of  northern  China  appears  to  be  controlled 
by  north-northwest — south-southeast  extension.  Holnar  et  al.  (1975) 
suggest  that  these  tectonics  are  end  effects  related  to  the  large  left- 
lateral  strike-slip  faults  in  central  and  western  China  that  strike 
east-west. 

Further  studies  are  necessary  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  stresses 
and  complex  tectonics  of  northern  China. 

CONCLUSION 


This  paper  evaluates  the  use  of  the  method  of  Joint  Epicenter 
DeterrAnation  along  with  LANDSAT-1  imagery  for  locating  fault  zoaes 
associated  with  shallow  focus  seismicity.  The  method  of  JED  is  a  rational 
and  statistical  method  of  correcting  for  travel-time  anomalies  due  to 
station  and  path  effects.  JED  reduces  the  amount  of  scatter  of  epicenter 
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locations  even  when  compared  to  the  best  ISC  data.  By  carefully  exasinin 

i  I 
> 

a  series  of  earthquakes  in  northern  China  it  is  concluded  that  one  can 
teleseismically  locate  well-determined  fault  planes  by  using,  tr.c  matliod  o 
JED  in  conjunction  with  ether  remote  sensing  techniques  such  as  fault 
plane  solution  studies  and  L.4EDSAT-1  imagery.  These  methods  can  provide 
valuable  tectonic  information  for  regions  where  detailed  field  studies 
are  not  possible. 
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TABLE  1 

STATIONS  USED  IN  THE  JED  RELOCATIONS 


Station  Abbreviation  Latitude 

Longitude  Epi 

'central  Distance 

fi 

SEO 

37.57' 

’n 

126.97'’e 

9.5 

86 

BOD 

57.85 

N 

114.18 

E 

20 

BAG 

16.41 

N 

120.58 

E 

22 

-  165 

SHL 

25.57 

N 

91.88 

E 

23 

245 

CHG 

18.79 

N 

98.98 

E 

23 

221 

QUE 

30.19 

N 

66.95 

E 

40 

274 

KRV  - 

40.65 

N 

46.33 

E 

52 

296 

BRW 

71.30 

N 

156.75 

W 

54 

23 

KJN 

64,09 

N 

27.71 

E 

56 

328 

COL 

64.90 

N 

147.79 

W 

60 

29 

76.24 

N 

119.36 

N 

61 

12 

CTA 

20.09 

S 

146.25 

E 

64 

147 

RES 

74.69 

N 

94.90 

W 

66 

8 

YKC 

62.48 

H 

114.48 

W 

73 

22 

BMO 

44.85 

N 

117.31 

W 

85 

34 

FJR 

39.48 

N 

115.97 

W 

90 

37 

UBO 

40.32 

N 

109.57 

W 

92 

33 

This  is  the  epicentral  distanc 

e  (in  degrees)  and  aziiauth  frc;ii  the 

calibration  event  to  the  station 


TABLE  3 


t 

I 

I- 

f: 

I 

II 

u 


REWCATED  ITICESTERS  FCS  712  EAETtlQUAKE  SERIES  IS  HORTKEASTERS  CHISA 
I.S.C.  CALIBBATIOS  tVEST 

STATION  CORRECTEO  CALIBRATIOH  EVESI 


EVENT 

DATE 

OHICIH  TLME 

UTITl'OE 

U.SGirtDE 

QIALIIY*  CP.IC1!I  TIME 

LATITUDE 

LOK^IIVDE 

Q*JALiri 

1*  N** 

WiaSlWDr. 

1 

J/3/66 

21:29:12.25 

37.47 

215.03 

D 

21:29:17.19 

37.41 

115-12 

D 

16 

5.8  (6.8  M^} 

2 

8/3/66 

00:04:48:22 

37.77 

115.03 

A 

00:04:53.07 

37.75 

115.08 

A 

9 

4.3 

3 

8/3/66 

02:04:17,45 

37.41 

114.91 

A 

02:04:22.30 

37.35 

114.96 

A 

13 

4,7 

4 

8/3/66 

03:46:34.13 

37.63 

115.04 

A 

03:46:38.99 

37.60 

115.10 

A 

24 

4.8 

5 

S/3/66 

07:30:41.89 

37. 5S 

114. S6 

B 

07:36:46.71 

37.54 

114.93 

E 

13 

4.7 

6 

11/3/65 

06:20:45.73 

37  a  3c 

114.90 

A 

06:20:^0.60 

37.37 

114.95 

A 

10 

4.4  (USOS) 

7 

19/3/56 

16:59:38.53 

37.46 

114.55 

A 

16:59:43.40 

37.43 

114.91 

•  A 

15 

4.& 

8 

22/3/66 

03:57:41.49 

37.69 

ii5.es 

B 

05:57:46.38 

37.57 

115.15 

g 

10 

4.5 

9 

22/3/66 

08:11:33.50 

37.54 

ns. 00 

- 

08:11:38.36 

37.51 

115.07 

5.6 

10 

22/3/65 

03:19:30.03 

37.59 

115.20 

A 

Ce-.19:34.91 

37.57 

115.26 

A 

22 

5.9  <7.0  H 

11 

22/3/65 

11:06:34  .  39 

37. 6S 

115. o: 

A 

11:08:39.29 

37.66 

115.03 

A 

15 

5.1 

12 

22/3/65 

11:37:26.01 

37. 6S 

115.11 

A 

11:37:30.89 

37.65 

115.19 

B 

11 

4,7 

13 

22/3/65 

12:08:00.52 

37.71 

115.09 

A 

12:08:05.80 

37. 7& 

115.15 

A 

12 

4.8 

14 

23/3/66 

17:27:58.15 

37.54 

114.98 

A 

17!26:03.03 

37.51 

115.04 

A 

14 

4.8 

15 

25/3/66 

06:33:19.23 

37.77 

115.18 

E 

06:33:24.09 

37.74 

115.24 

£ 

11 

4.5 

16 

26/3/66 

15:14:29.03 

37.78 

115.16 

A 

15:14:33.95 

37.76 

115.22 

A 

12 

4.7 

1? 

26/3/66 

15:18:59.55 

37.78 

115.27 

A 

15:19:04.43 

37.75 

115.33 

A 

12 

$.2 

18 

26/3/66 

13:14:18.25 

37.78 

115.15 

A 

18:14:23.06 

37.75 

115.21 

A 

14 

4.9 

19 

27/3/66 

20:57:15.63 

37.74 

115.14 

B 

20:57:20.44 

37.72 

115.20 

E 

12 

4.8 

20 

28/3/65 

03:26:26.59 

37.32 

114.82 

A 

03:26:31.45 

37.29 

114.88 

A 

13 

4.9 

21 

28/3/65 

14:03:00,58 

37.90 

115.18 

A 

14:03:05.41 

37.67 

115.25 

A 

9 

4.5 

22 

29/3/66 

06:11:56.57 

37.53 

115.C0 

A 

06:12:01.44 

37.51 

115.06 

A 

24 

5.3 

23 

29/3/66 

15:44:54.72 

37.80 

115.18 

A 

15:44:59.59 

37.76 

115.23 

A 

24 

4.7 

24 

5/4/66 

16:29:38.13 

37.89 

115.29 

A 

16:29:42.99 

37.86 

115.34 

A 

24 

4.S 

25 

6/4/66 

03:12:12.21 

37.46 

114.91 

p 

03:12:15.93 

37.43 

114.95 

£ 

7 

4.9 

26 

10/4/66 

06:53:04.79 

37.66 

115.22 

A 

06:53:09.64 

37.63 

115.28 

13 

4,9 

27 

20/4/66 

14:31:20.93 

37.28 

114.87 

E 

14:31:25.80 

37,24 

1U.94 

B 

13 

28 

25/8/65 

23:42:50.75 

37.60 

115.20 

S 

23:42:55.50 

37.57 

115.2$ 

c 

7 

4-8 

29 

10/10/67 

01:07:46.66 

37.43 

114.78 

B 

01:07:51.95 

37.33 

1U.93 

B 

22 

30 

26/11/67 

18:21:45.56 

37.87 

115.21 

B 

18:21:50.44 

37.84 

115.34 

B 

9 

4.6 

31 

2/12/67 

20:05:52.13 

37.80 

115.25 

3 

20:05:57.06 

37.78 

115.37 

A 

15 

5.3 

32 

7/1/68 

04:05:34,32 

37.54 

115.30 

E 

04:05:39.45 

37.55 

115-42 

B 

9 

33 

15/1/68 

19:33:55.00 

37,82 

115.5. 

B 

19:33:59.83 

37.79 

115.62 

A 

15 

5,0 

34 

14/5/68 

19:47:00.50 

37.35 

114.93 

£ 

19:47:05.44 

37.36 

115.01 

B 

11 

4.8 

35 

15/5/68 

(^:27:20.47 

37,44 

114.85 

00:27:25.31 

37.42 

114.95 

A 

10 

4,7 

*11  earthquakes  relocated  using  the  ^thcd  d  Jolat  Epicenter  neterainatioo. 
•Quslity  A  denotes  sf=l.=,jor  axes  of  the  SOS  confidence  ellipse  less  thin  10  fcn; 
••S  u  the  nusber  of  stations  used  In  the  relocation  procedure. 

••nsagnltude  is  the  I.S.C.  detcraination  unless  othetvlse  noted. 

Eeent  9  is  the  calibration  event. 


FIGURE  CAPTIONS 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 

u 


Figure  3 


:  Instruinentally  located  seismicity  of  China  and  surrounding 
regions,  1904  to  February  1975.  The  data  are  from  the 
following  sources: 

1904-1952:  Seismicity  of  the  Earth,  Gutenberg  and  Richter  (1954) 
1953-1965:  Seismicity  of  the  Earth,  Rothe  (1969) 

1966-1970:  Bulletin  of  the  International  Seismic  Centre 
1971-February  1975:  Uypocenter  Data  File  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Epicenters  from  the  last  two  sources  are  plotted  only  for  those 
events  with  more  than  ten  reporting  stations.  The  region  in 
the  dashed  outline  is  shorn  in  Figure  2. 

!  A.  Instrusentally  located  shallow  focus  seismicity  and  major 
tectonic  features  of  northern  Chiiia.  Earthquakes  cover 
the  period  from  1904  to  February  1975  with  the  data  sources 
listed  in  Figure  1.  For  two  clusters  of  events  only  the 
largest  events  arc  shown  and  the  total  number  of  events  is 
indicated.  Earthquakes  with  published  fault  plane  solutions 
are  sliovm  as  darkened  circles  along  with  the  sense  of  motion. 
Physiographic  features  and  Quaternary  faulting  are  mapped 
from  LAZ\DSAT-1  imagery.  The  boundary  of  the  North  China 
Plain  is  shovm  in  light  dashes. 

B.  Historically  located  earthquakes  from  the  Chinese  Earthquake 
Cata] OR  (1970)  covering  the  period  1177  B.C.  to  1903  A.D. 

;  LAKDSAT-1  image  (no.  1486-022S5)  of  the  region  outlined  in 
Figure  2  showing  the  fault  scarp  near  the  T*ai-Hang  Mountains 


southwest  of  Hsing-T'ai  and  its  extension  into  the  alluvii^  of 
the  Horth  China  Plain. 


Figure  4 


Figure  5 


Figure  6 


Figure  7 


A.  Historically  and  instrunantally  located  epicenters  in  the 
region  of  the  North  China  Plain  outlined  in  Figure  2.  The 
earthquake  data  cover  the  period  froa  777  to  1974  with  the 
sources  listed  in  Figure  1,  Historically  located  epicenters 

(M  >  6.0)  are  plotted  as  crosses  (two  events).  The  calibration 
event  is  sho^m  as  a  darkened  circle  in  all  maps  shoxm.  The 
lineal  ion  is  taken  froa  L;VJiDSAT-l  inagery. 

B.  Selected  epicenters  froa  Figure  4A  with  the  best  ISC 
locations. 

C.  JED  epicenter  locations  using  the  calibration  event  location 
given  by  the  ISC. 

D.  JED  epicenter  locations  using  the  station-corrected 
calibration  event.  Published  fault  plane  solutions  are  froa 
Molnar  et  al.  (1974). 

ISC  aagnitudes  (toj^)  for  the  eartiiquakes  during  the  first  two 
Eonths  of  the  1966  earthquake  series.  The  calibration  event 
is  shown  as  a  darkened  circle. 

WJNSS  seisaograa  of  the  short  period  vertical  coaponent  for  the 

March  7,  1966  earthquake  recorded  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia 
o 

(u  =  75  ).  The  second  arrival,  a  possible  pP  phase,  occurs 
about  7.5  seconds  after  the  first  arrival. 

Calibration  event  locations  determined  by  different  methods 
and  the  standard  error  of  each  solution,  '•iSC"  represents  the 


. . . . 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Longitudinal  Valley  of  eastern  Taiwan  probably  marks  the  suture  of 
3  late  Cenozolc  collision  between  an  Island  arc  and  the  Aslan  continent. 

At  present,  the  Longitudinal  Valley  represents  the  main  active  tectonic 
feature  of  the  boundary  between  the  Eurasian  and  Philippine  plates  in 
Taiwan.  Previously  published  instantaneous  poles  of  rotation  indicate 
that  this  boundary  in  the  Taiwan  region  is  predominantly  convergent  with 
a  con^onent  of  left-lateral  strike-slip  motion,  although  cases  of  historic 
surface  faulting  suggest  that  the  boundary  is  mainly  strike-slip.  New 
geologic  field  work  provides  evidence  of  both  convergence  and  strike-slip 
motion  in  the  Longitudinal  Valley  during  the  Quaternary.  Some  convergence 
is  apparently  also  occurring  west  of  the  Longitudinal  Valley,  resulting 
in  uplift  of  the  Central  Range  and  FoothiU-Zons; 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Island  of  Taiwan,  lying  between  the  Philippine  Sea  and  laainland 
China,  is  part  of  the  selsnically  active  region  near  the  ends  of  the  Ryukyu 
and  Hanila  trenches  (Figure  1).  The  seismicity  of  Taiwan  is  concentrated 
in  the  eastern  part,  although  earthquakes  do  occur  throughout  the  island. 

Known  historic  surface  faulting  in  Taiwan  (Figure  2)  and  fault  plane 
solutions  near  Taiwan  (Wu,  1970)  indicate  that  the  tectonics  of  the  Taiwan 
region  is  complicated,  hut  from  the  geology,  one  main  boundary  in  Taiwan 
between  the  Philippine  and  Eurasian  plates  appears  evident.  This  boundary 
is  the  Longitudinal  Valley  (Figure  2).  One  main  plate  boundary  amid  a 
zone  of  active  faults  of  different  types  is  t^^lcal  of  other  seismically 
active  areas  also,  such  as  California. 

Because  the  Longitudinal  Valley  separates  two  geologically  different 
moxmtain  ranges,  one  of  which  has  volcanic  island  arc  affinities,  it  probably 
represents  the  suture  of  an  island  arc-continent  collision  (Biq,  1972). 

The  age  of  this  collision  is  late  Cenozoic.  Earthquakes  extending  to  deptlis 

of  100  km  beneath  Taiwan  (Katsumata  and  Sykes,  1969)  probably  result 

from  subduction  associated  with  the  closing  of  the  oceanic  basin  which  probably 

once  existed  between  the  two  mountain  ranges.  From  studying  large  earthquakes 

elsewhere  along  the  Philippine— Eurasian  plate' boundary  to  detetmine  the  pole  and 
rate  of  relative  rotation,  Fitch  (1972)  concluded  that  this  boundary  in  Taiwan  is 

predominantly  convergent.  His  conclusion  is  In  accordance  with  the 

hypothesis  that  the  collision  is  still  occurring.  However,  surface 

faulting  in  1951  (Hsu,  1962)  showed  predominantly  left-lateral  strike-slip 

faulting.  To  help  resolve  the  problem  of  the  relative  ln^ortance  of 

.trita-sllp  versus  couvergeat  Botiou.  new  geologic  field  vork  vee  ..ne.rct... 
in  1974. 
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Solving  this  problem  Includes  the  determination  of  the  type  and 
age  of  activity  of  major  faults  in  and  along  the  Longitudinal  Valley.  Such 
a  study  is  Important  for  evaluating  seismic  risk  (Allen,  1975),  as  well  as 
for  studying  the  process  of  an  island  arc-continent  collision  (Dewey  and 
Bird,  1970) .  Besides  additional,  evidence  for  the  strike-slip  fault  running 
through  the  valley,  evidence  for  Quaternary  thrusting  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  valley  along  a  fault  that  may  represent  the  main 
surface  expression  of  a  subduction  zone  was  found. 

GEOLOGY  OF  TAIWAN 

The  geology  of  Taiwan  has  recently  been  reviewed  by  (1967),  and 
only  a  brief  summaiy  will  be  given  here.  The  island  is  separated  from 
mainland  China  by  the  shallow  (less  than  100  m  depth)  Taiwan  Straits. 

Taiwan  consists  of  four  main  geologic  provinces  (Figure  2) .  The  Coastal 
Bange  consists  of  Miocene  andesites  (Tuluanshan  Formation),  Miocenc-Plioccne 

flysch  (Chime!  and  Takangluau  Formations),  a  Plio-Pleistocene  melange  (Lichi 
Formation)  that  contains  exotic  blocks  interpreted  as  fragments  of  oceanic 

lithosphere,  and  a  Plio-Pleistocece  conglomerate  (Pinanshan  conglomerate) 
with  clasts  from  the  Central  Range.  These  rock  units  differ  considerably 
from  most  of  the  other  rock  Tinits  in  Taiwan.  The  andesites  and  melange 
probably  represent  island  arc  volcanics  and  trench  deposits,  respectively. 
Eastward  dipping  thrust  faults  within  the  Coastal  Range  and  the  sharp 
boundary  between  the  Coastal  and  Central  Ranges  together  with  the  presence 
of  the  andesites  and  melange  suggest  that  an  oceanic  b^in  once  existed 
between  the  two  ranges  and  that  this  basin  was  consumed  in  a  subduction 
zone  dipping  eastward  beneath  the  Coastal  Range.  Plate  tectonic  models 
with  such  an  interpretation  have  been  presented  by  Biq  (1972),  Chai 
(1972),  and  Karig  (1973),  although  alternative  interpretations,  with  a 
subduction  zone  dipping  westward  beneath  the  Coastal  Range,  have  been 
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given  by  Jalm  (1972)  and  Hurphy  (1973).  A  gravity  profile  across  Taiwan 
supports  tbe  concept  of  an  eastward  dipping  subduction  zone  (Lu  and  tlii, 

1974).  Intermediate  depth  earthquakes  occur  beneath  Taiwan  (Katsumata  and 
Sykes,  1969;  M.T,  Hsu,  1971)  but  do  not  define  a  clear  direction  of  dip, 
perhaps  because  subduction  is  presently  occurring  over  a  wide  zone. 

The  Central  Kange  contains  a  schist  belt  overlain  by  Paleogene 
slates  and  quartzites.  The  schist  belt  contains  greenschist,  marble,  black 
schist,  siliceous  schist,  and  migmatite.  Deformed  fossils  in  the  schists 
gives  a  Permo-Triassic  age  (Yen,'  1954).  Two  K/Ar  dates. on  mica  give  ages  of 

33  and  86  million  years  (Yen  and  Rosenblum,  1963), but  the  ages  nay  be 

\ 

affected' by  subsequent  thermal  events.  The  topography  of  the  Coitral 
Kange  is  rugged  and  steep,  despite  the  high  rainfall  and  abundance  of 
weak  schists  and  slates.  The  topography  probably  indicates  rapid 
Plio-Pleistocenc  and  Recent  uplift. 

The  Foothill  zone  consists  mainly  of  Miocene  sandstones  and  shales 
and  Plio-Pleistocene  conglomerates.  The  conglomerates,  which  are  made 
of  clasts  from  the  Central  Range,  probably  record  the  rapid  uplift  of  that 
range.  These  conglomerates  are  both  overlain  and  imderthrust  by  the 
Quaternary  sediments  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

LONGITUDINAL  VALLEY 

The  linearity,  narrowness,  and  low  elevation  of  the  Longitudinal 
Valley  make  it  prominent  on  satellite  imagery  (Figure  3).  In  addition  to 
this  peculiar  morphology,  the  Longitudinal  Valley  has  exceptional  thicknesses 
of  alluvium.  Thicknesses  of  about  2  km  have  been  measured  by  seismic 
refraction  along  the  western  side  of  the  valley  (Tsai  et  al.,  1974). 

Alluvium  in  the  center  may  well  be  thicker.  Along  most  of  the  valley. 
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allttvlua  separates  the  Central  and  Coastal  Ranges  hy  a  few  klloaeters. 

Spectacular  bare  alluvial  fans  are  visible  on  the  satellite  imagery 
CFig?*re  3),  as  well  as  on  aerial  photography  (Figure  5). 

At  a  few  localities,  possible  contacts  between  the  two  ranges  have 
been  described.  Yen  (1965)  described  a  locality  near  Juisui  (Figure  4) 
vhere  rocks  of  the  Central  Range  over  thrust  young  sedijaents,  but  these 
sedisents  show  no  clear  resesiblance  to  rocks  of  the  Coastal  Range.  ,Hsu 
0.956)  reported  an  outcrop  or  possibly  a  large  boulder  of  schist  near 
Full  Ofigure  4)  within  a  few  meters  of  exposures  of  rocks  of  the  Coastal 
Range,  but  the  contact  relation  could  not  be  determined.  Only  in  the 
southemaost  part  of  the  valley  do  the  alluviiJL  deposits  narrow  sufficiently 
for  g^logic  contacts  to  be  exposed  and  traceable  across  the  alluviua 
figure  6). 

Quaternary  Fault  Koveisents 

The  seismicity  (Figure  1)  suggests  that  eastern  Taiwan  is  the  loost 
tectonically  active  part  of  Taiwan.  Left-lateral  strike-slip  faulting 
CFigure  2  and  FI  and  F2  in  Figure  4)  in  the  Longitudinal  Valley  occurred 
during  two  earthquakes  in  1951  (Hsu,  1962),  The  one  reported  neasured  strike-slip 
displacement  was  1.63  a  (Hsu,  1962),  In  addition  to  strike-slip  faulting, 
a  seller  component  of  vertical  faulting,  with  the  east  side  raving  up 
relative  to  the  west  side,  was  observed  at  some  localities  in  1951.  The  closed 
faidt  planes  were  nearly  vertical.  Re-triangulation  showed  average  left- 
lateral  Bovsaent  of  3,65  m  across  tte  northern  part  of  the  Longitudinal 
Valley  between  surveys  in  1971  and  1909-1942  (Chen,  1974),  Hsu  (1962) 
also  described  a  linear  scarp  near  Chihshang  (F3  in  Figure  4)  with  trater 
ponded  on  the  vest  side.  This  scarp,  preserved  at  a  drainage  divide, 
pTObably  represents  Quaternary  faulting.  The  high  seismicity,  surface 
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faiilting,  and  linearity  of  tlie  Longitudinal  Valley  are  evidence  for 
a  continuous  raajor  striLe-slip  fault  running  through  the  valley  (Allen, 

1962). 

To  coOplelent  the  field  work,  aerial  photographs  were  examined  during 
this  study.  In  the  northern  third  of  the  Coastal  Kange  and  a  few  kilometers 
east  of  the  Longitudinal  Valley,  another  strike-slip  fault  appears  on 
air  photos  (Figure  5  and  F4  in  Figure  4).  The  main  river  in  this  section 
of  the  Longitudinal  Valley  flows  northward,  yet  many  westward  flowing 
tributaries  are  offset  to  the  south  (as  viewed  from  tipstream).  Such 
offsets  are  suggestive  of  Quaternary  left-lateral  strike-slip  movement. 

The  linear  trace  of  the  fault  across  the  varying  topography  indicates 
that  the  fault  plane  is  nearly  vertical.  Although  no  historic  movement 
on  this  fault  has  been  documented,  it  probably  is  part  of  an  active  system 
of  strike-slip  faulting  in  eastern  Taiwan. 

Ih  addition  to  strike-slip  faulting,  evidence  of  Quaternary  thrust 
faulting  was  found  during  this  study  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Longitudinal 
Valley.  There  a  Plio-Pleistocene  unit,  the  Pinanshan  conglomerate,  is  exposed 
between  the  slates  of  the  Central  Kange  and  the  melange  unit,  the  Lichi  Formation, 
of  the  Coastal  Range  (Figure  6).  The  contact  between  the  conglomerate 
and  the  melange  is  a  thrust  fault  that  is  well  exposed  in  river  cliffs. 

At  one  locality  this  thrust  fault  cuts  across  a  serpentine  block  in  the 
flange.  At  another  locality,  the  thrust  fault  offsets  flat-lying 
alluvial  deposits  that  probably  Quaternary  in  age  (Figure  7  and  F5 
in  Figure  4).  Because  this  fault  separates  two  widely  different  rock  units, 
a  conglomerate  with  clasts  derived  from  the  Central  Kange  and  a  melange 
probably  from  an  oceanic  trench,  and  because  the  fault  offsets 


Quaternary  alluvial  deposits,  it  appears  to  be  a  major  fault  that  has  been 
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accooDodatlng  soiae  of  tlie  convergent  fcotion  between  tbe  Philippine  and 
&irasian  plates  during  the  Quaternary. 

West  of  the  Pinanshan  congloaerate  another  major  fault  (F6  in 
Figure  4)  separates  the  conglomerate  from  the  slates  of  the  Central 
Range.  A  fault  zone  about  100  a  wide  Is  exposed  at  one  locality,  but 
no  conclusive  evidence  to  determine  tbe  sense  of  motion  on  the  fault 
was  found.  Phis  fault  is  probably  a  contintiation  of  the  left-lateral 
strike-slip  fault  which  moved  during  1951  farther  north,  because  field 
work  and  aerial  photograph  investigations  limit  a  continuous  major 
strik^slip  fault  to  this  locality.  At  least  several  kilometers  of- 
aov^aent  has  probably  occurred  on  this  fault  since  dejx^sltion  of 
tte  Plio-PIeistocene  Pinanshan  conglomerate,  because  the  source  for 
the  clasts  in  the  Pinanshan  conglomerate  is  not  the  same  source  which 
is  depositing  gravels  presently.  Besides  quartzites  and  schists,  the 
Pinanshan  conglomerate  contains  marble,  which  is  absent  both  from 
terrace  gravels  unconfortaably  overlying  the  Pinanshan  conglomerate 
and  frOTi  Central  Range  rocks  inmediately  to  the  west.  Also,  the 
younger  terrace  gravels  contain  predominantly  slate,  which  is  virtually 
absent  from  the  older  conglomerate.  Thus  there  appear  to  be  two 
major  faults  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Longitudinal  Valley  (Figure  6). 

CONCLUSIOHS 

Tbe  Longitudinal  Valley,  remarkably  linear  and  averaging  about  4  km 
in  width,  is  the  major  tectonic  feature  in  eastern  Taiwan.  Vet  alluvial 
fill  and  rapid  erosion  prevents  unambiguous  interpretations  of  the  kind 
of  faulting  along  the  valley  for  most  of  its  length.  For  exa^le, 
the  1951  surface  faulting  occurred  in  the  alluvium,  and  evidence  for 
these  breaks  had  beei  obliterated  by  1974,  because  of  the  very  active 
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eroslonal  processes  during  the  typhoon  season.  Mong  m>st  of  the  vall^ 

the  only  evidence  for  Quaternary  tectonic  activity  found  during  this 

study  i«is  dissect^  terrace  gravels  that  have  best  steeply  tilted  at  three 

localities  (near  Hualien,  Juisui,  and  Loyeh,  Figure  4)  and  five  s^ll*  hills 

of  younger  alluvits  that  have  been  tilted  and  dissect^  at  the  intern  side 

* 

of  the  Coastal  Range  a  few  kilometers  southwest  of  Tungli  (Fi^re  4).  -Less 
intense  erosion  in  western  Taii^n  probably  accoimts  for  the  better  preservation 
of  evidence  for  Quaternary  faulting  there.  Thus  more  Quartemary  faults 
are  found  there  than  in  eastern  Taiwan  (Bonilla,  1975),  althou^  the  seismicity 
figure  1)  indicates  that  eastern  Taiwan  is  more  active  tectonically. 

Only  the  southemaost  part  of  the  vall^  were  fault  rones  betsmen 

major  rock  units  seen.  The  thrust  of  the  bichi  melange  of  the  Coastal 

Kange  over  the  Pinanshan  conglomerate,  derived  from  the  Central  Range,  and 

Quaternary  alluvial  deposits  my  represent  tte  hcmndaxy  of  the  island 

arc-continent  coUision.  altlMjugh  no  historic  earthquakes  can  definitely 

be  attributed  to  this  thrust,  its  (^ternary  activity  suggests  that  it 

aay  he  a  potentially  active  fault  (All^,  1975).  The  zone  of  collision  is 

not  sii^le,  however,  and  certainly  strike-slip  faulting  has  been  occurring 

also,  nie  existence  of  a  thrust  fault  and  a  probable  strike-slip  fault, 

both  possibly  active,  spaced  only  a  few  kiloieters  apart  (Figure  6)  raises 

interesting  questions  about  h«?  thi^  were  generated,  hw  continued  activity 
,  1 

sight  affect  the  morphology  of  the  Longitudinal  Valley,  what  happens  at 
depth,  and  what  happens  farther  north  in  the  valley.  At  present,  any 
answers  to  these  questions  are  mainly  speculative,  and  hence  only 
possibilities  are  suggested  here. 
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Fitch  (1972)  has  promised  a  simple  ^»del  that  accomodates  oblique 

subduction  by  two  faults,  a  thrust  and  a  vertical  strike-slip  fault, 

♦ 

instead  of  one  dipping  fault  with  oblique  action.  If  such  a  s^el  is 
applicable  to  Tallin,  the  generation  of  toth  types  of  faults  'mcf  be 
explain^.  ISiether  continued  thrusting  will  decrease  the  width  and 
incxCTse  the  elevation  of  the  longitudinal  Valley  or  not  largely  depeMS 
on  Ae  rate  of  erosioaal  processes.  Snail  incr^^ntal  »>ve:sents  of 
•the  Coastal  Range  i^stward  relative  to  the  Central  Range  can  easily  be 
co^iCTsated  for  erosion,  thereby  keeping  the  width  of  the  valley 
nearly  constat.  Bswever,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  the  surface 
trace  of  tte  thrust  is  in  sose  places  i^t  of  the  sain  river  running 
south  throu^  this  part  of  the  valley  (Figure  6),  and  thus  there  the 
vall^  aight  he  closing.  Jhisvers  regarding  vhat  happens  to  the  faults 
at  depth  and  wdtat  type  of  rocks  escist  hetwera  the  faults  at  d^th  aaist 
depcEid  on  farther  detailed  geophysical  wrk  cut  land,  s<^e  of  t^ch  is  in 
progress  (C.F.  Lu,  personal  co^amicatuin,  1975),  as  t^l  as  further  work 
cm  the  nearby  sarine  geolct^.  Ho  exposures  of  either  the  thrust  fault 
or  the  strike  slip  fault  isre  foimd  north  of  the  area  in  Figure  6;  thus 
their  true  extent  is  sfill  an  op^  questicm. 

Hot  aU  of  tlm  convergent  ^tion  in  Taiwan  bett^mt  the  Ailippine  and 
Eurasian  plUites  has  been  taking  place  in  the  Longitudinal  Valley,  tte 
geolctgy  3^  seissicity  of  the  teitral  Range  plus  the  fault  plane  soluticm 
by  Ifci  (1970)  sug^st.-tbat  thrusting  is  also  occurring  tlmre.  The  gi^logic 
evidence  st^ports  eastimrd  dipping  thrusts  there,  altiwtugh  right-lateral 
stiite-sllp  faulting,  nearly  conjc^ate  to  the  left-lateral  faulting 
the  longitndinal  Valley,  has  also  occurred  nes  the  tentral  Range  during 
historic  ^rthquakes  O^^ure  2).  &ibsequent  crustal  thickoiing  ^d 
isostatic  uplift  nay  be  responsible  for  the  high  to^graphy  ©f  the  tentral  Range, 
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FIGURE  CAPTIONS 

Figure  iJ  Seismicity  of  the  Taiwan  region,  1961-1972.  Circles  represent 
hypocenters  less  than  70  km  deep;  squares,  70-300  km  deep. 
Epicenters  redrawn  from  Tsai  et  al.  (1973).  Trench  depths  in  km 

Figure  2;  Geologic  provinces  of  Taiwan  (from  Biq,  1974).  Also  shown  are 
known  cases  of  historic  surface  faulting  (data  from  Chang  et  al. 
1947;  Richter,  1958;  Hsu,  T.L.,  1962).  Elevations  of  highest 
peaks  in  Central  and  Coastal  Ranges  in  meters. 

Figure  3:  Mosaic  of  Landsat-I  imagery  of  Taiwan.  Imagery  of  MSS  band  5, 
taken  1  November  1972. 

Figure  4:  Longitudinal  Valley,  Coastal  Range,  and  part  of  Central  Range. 
Fault  localities  are  referenced  in  text.  Contours  at  400, 

1000,  2000  and  3000  m. 

Figure  5?  Vertical  aerial  photograph  of  a  fault  (arrows)  showing  left- 
lateral  stream  offsets  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Coastal 
Range.  A  part  of  the  Longitudinal  Valley  is  in  the  western 
half  of  the  photograph;  some  hills  of  the  Central  Range  are 
visible  along  parts  of  the  western  edge  of  the  photograph. 
Fenglin  (Figure  4)  is  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the 
photograph. 

Figure  6:  Geologic  map  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Longitudinal 
Valley.  Qal  -  alluvium,  PQp  -  Pinanshan  Conglomerate, 

PQl-  Lichi  Formation,  MPs  -  Chimei  Formation,  Ml  -  limestone. 
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Mt  ^  Tuluanshan  Formation,  Eo  -  slate  and  quartzite.  See 
text  and  T.  L.  Hsu  (1956)  for  descriptions  of  rock  units. 

The  contacts  between  Eo  and  PQp  and  between  PQp  and  PQl  are 
faults,  dashed  where  approximate  and  dotted  where  concealed. 
Elevations  are  in  meters. 

Figure  7:  Thrust  fault  (arrows)  separating  Lichi  Formation  (hanging 
wall)  from  Pinanshan  conglomerate  and  overlying  alluvial 
deposits  (footwall).  Distance  from  top  to  bottom  is  about 
,  5  meters . 
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